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Chapter 1 
Contested Childhoods: Growing 
up in Migrancy 


Marie Louise Seeberg and Elzbieta M. Gozdziak 


Changed Realities Require New Conceptual Tools 


Marie Louise: I was born in Oslo, Norway, in 1963. When I was growing up, 
having a foreign parent was an individual thing, not part of a political issue. My 
mother was foreign. She did all she could to assimilate, but she was still different. 
However, there was no specific, politicized, ready-made category for people like 
her, or people like us except perhaps the “foreigner” or (in my case) 
<half-foreigner" category. “Immigrants” had not been invented yet, let alone “mi- 
grants.” Had I been born in the 1990s instead of the 1960s, this would have been 
very different. From 1997, “the immigrant population” was a category in Statistics 
Norway’s main publication, the Statistical Yearbook. I would have been “from an 
immigrant background” in the widest definition of the category, that of having “one 
foreign-born parent.” I might have been targeted for tuition in courses for 
Norwegian as a second language, and my school would then have received “extra 
resources” for having been able to count me as “a pupil from an immigrant 
background.” This hypothetical, alternative autobiography illustrates a change that 
has taken place all over the world. People are on the move and, increasingly, 
children are growing up where their parents did not. The change has been summed 
up in sweeping terms such as “globalization” and a “new paradigm of mobility.” 


Elzbieta: The change takes different forms in different parts of the world. I come 
from Poland, but when I sought refuge in the United States in the early 1980s, I was 
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immediately called “New American.” I did not like this label at first, as my Polish 
identity was still very strong, but I learnt to appreciate it as my migration journey 
unfolded. I took my oath to become a U.S. citizen in 1998 in front of an African 
American judge alongside 97 other New Americans representing several dozen 
countries of origin. My daughter, Marta, is a Washington DC-native, holds dual 
citizenship, and knows no Polish, but speaks fluent Spanish with an Argentine 
accent. Despite having a foreign-born mother, she has never been perceived as an 
immigrant by mainstream society. She is a second-generation U.S. citizen. The 
Latino children she teaches in an inner city school in Austin, Texas call her gringa 
(foreigner), but are proud that their teacher—although not a Latina—speaks 
Spanish. Despite the fact that, like Marta, many of them were born in the United 
States, they are often thought of as immigrants. Birthright citizenship accords both 
Marta and her students U.S. citizenship at birth regardless of the immigration status 
of their parents, but white privilege protects Marta from being labelled an immi- 
grant while her students of colour, unfortunately, continue to be “othered” no matter 
their place of birth. 


In this book, we are not so much interested in finding one word that grasps the 
zeitgeist—such as “globalization” or “mobility’—as we are in paying closer 
attention to some aspects of larger contemporary processes. We are especially 
interested in changing ideas and practices of childhood as part of such on-going 
developments, and propose the twin concepts of “contested childhoods” and 
“growing up in migrancy” as tools for the investigation of these specific aspects. 
We are also interested in how public policies affect these concepts and how con- 
testing these notions may lead to significant policy changes. 

In order to be able to speak about “twin concepts”, there must be a close 
resemblance or at least a close relationship between the two concepts. We hope to 
convince the reader that this is indeed the case and that the concepts are close 
enough to belong together, yet different enough to be complementary. Twins, of 
course, also come from the same womb while “contested childhoods” and “growing 
up in migrancy” have separate origins. When we have decided to bring them 
together, it is because children are as much part of migration as adults are, and the 
time has come to explore the connections between two traditionally separate fields 
of study. 

Childhood studies and migration studies meet in research on children who form 
part of migration processes. In the field of childhood studies, the significance of 
migration and of migrancy as defining elements in children’s lives is often absent. 
Similarly, the field of migration studies has only to a limited extent taken on board 
insights from childhood studies. Although migration scholars often write about 
children and adolescents, especially using the label “second generation”, they less 
frequently contest the appropriateness of using the Western framework of an ide- 
alized “normal” childhood to frame experiences of all minors, regardless of 
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background and belonging. Conversely, childhood scholars often include ethnically 
and racially diverse groups of children and adolescents in their scholarship and 
writing without fully recognizing the implications of migration and migrancy on the 
minors. As we shall see, there are notable exceptions to this dichotomized picture, 
especially among migration scholars with training in anthropology and childhood 
scholars with training in geography or anthropology. 

This book is part of a contemporary development where several endeavours are 
being made, from different empirical and theoretical points of departure, to build a 
new, synthesized field on a platform that combines the two previously separate 
research agendas. Some of this work is ongoing, while other studies have already 
been published and inform our own work in various ways. In the following sections 
of this introductory chapter, we present some studies and thoughts that we have 
found especially valuable in developing the perspectives of this book. We first 
present approaches to migration as developed primarily in childhood studies and 
then approaches to research on children within migration studies. 


Childhood Studies and Approaches to Migration 


Meanings, values and practices related to childhood vary and are constitutive of 
different social and cultural groups—groups that may form minorities or majorities 
within national states, as well as transnational or diasporic networks. As migration 
scholars, we bring different conceptualisations of childhood to centre stage in 
migration contexts by recognizing the multiplicity of childhoods with all of their 
complexities. We acknowledge the constant evolution the concept is undergoing 
(James et al. 1998; Wells 2009) in complex and changing environments (Castles 
2010; Morin 2008). This means that “children are active, creative social agents who 
produce their own unique children’s cultures while simultaneously contributing to 
the production of adult societies.” At the same time, however, childhood is a 
structural form, a part of society “that never disappears even though its members 
change continuously and its nature and conception vary historically” (Corsaro 
2011, 3). As society changes, individual childhoods change, leading to changes in 
childhood as a social, political and cultural category. Conversely, as children’s lives 
and the category of childhood change, so does society. Certain types of childhood 
fit into, are shaped by, and shape certain types of society while other types of 
childhood go with other types of society. This metonymic relationship of childhood 
and society also forms the dynamic link between childhoods at the ideological, 
normative level and childhoods at the level of practice. 

Common views of childhood as a universally similar, biologically determined 
phase of human development have been overwhelmingly rejected in childhood 
studies, building on the seminal insights of Aries (1962). Aries demonstrated that 
childhood is a social and therefore historically changing category. Key texts such as 
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Theorizing Childhood (James et al. 1998) foregrounded children as agents in 
changing contexts and laid the foundations for analyses of childhood in terms of 
structure and agency, identity and difference, change and continuity, the local and 
the global. Significantly, they describe their own contribution as an epistemological 
shift from a study of children as primarily “becoming”, with adulthood as the goal 
of development, to studying children’s “being”, their own experiences of lived 
childhoods (James et al. 1998, 207-8). 

Karen Wells’ work further expands the horizon of childhood studies from still 
predominantly western-centric preoccupations to the field of globalization. She 
does not address migration as such, but contributes with valuable analyses of the 
many connections and intersections of childhood with processes of globalization, 
migration included. In the book Childhood in a Global Perspective (Wells 2009), 
she shows how children’s lives and adult understandings of childhood interplay 
across the globe, as part of larger political, legal and economic processes. 
Especially concerned with the (re)production of inequalities, Wells brings into view 
how tensions between different understandings of childhood should be understood 
as dynamics of power where children are simultaneously agents and objects. 

In 2013, the journal Childhood lent its pages to a special issue bringing the 
concept of “becoming” back into childhood studies with a new twist: contrasting 
“becoming” not just to “being” but to a concept of “belonging” regarded as 
overly and ideologically fixated on stable and localized social units. The issue 
“Fixity and Fluidity—Circulations, Children, and Childhood” was edited by U.S. 
anthropologists Stryker and Yngvesson (2013). They used the metaphor of cir- 
culation (not synonymous with migration, but partly overlapping) as a way to 
illuminate childhood as a form of “non-determinative, social becoming”, where 
children are seen as navigators through unstable social landscapes. This new 
concept of belonging was worked out in contrast to the prevailing emphasis on 
children as agents of their own “belonging.” The special issue also highlighted 
tensions between a child-centred perspective on becoming and the approach of 
state agents who are authorized to intervene in the lives of children, particularly 
children who are understood to be displaced, lost, living on the margins, or in 
some other way “at risk.” Especially valuable is the theoretical advance on a 
concept of “becoming” which foregrounds the navigations of children and young 
people in their own lives and helps us view children’s agency as “an interrelation 
between proper action and the conditions of possibility in the contexts where 
children navigate” (Leifsen 2013, 309). Such an approach is what we are aiming 
at by way of exploring the interplay of structure and agency, building on the 
premise that social structures are historically and spatially specific. In our view, 
history does not determine agency any more than social structures do. But 
structures do enable and constrain agency, and neither agency nor structure can 
be understood independently of their historical and localized context (cf. 
Danermark et al. 2002). 
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The multiplicity of contemporary childhoods is demonstrated through the 
empirical scope of another special issue, this time in the journal Global Studies of 
Childhood, entitled “Children on the Move: The Impact of Involuntary and 
Voluntary Migration on the Lives of Children.” Edited from Hong Kong and 
Australia by Lai and Maclean (2011), the issue is quite general in scope and 
describes the situations and responses of migrant children in many different set- 
tings. While five of the six articles focus on the importance of learning and 
schooling for migrant children, the issue as a whole contributes empirically rather 
than theoretically, placing itself within the prevalent notions of migrant children as 
somehow “between” victimhood and agency. 


Contested Childhoods 


Understanding childhood as a metonymic part of society also implies recognition 
that how we raise our children, and the choices our children make, do not only 
shape the future of the children themselves. They also shape the societies in which 
the children take part and the societies in which they will participate in the future. 

The critical reader may well ask who “we” are in this context. Whose children 
are we talking about? This is where the contestation comes in. Children and young 
people may be regarded as primarily representing the future of the societies into 
which they or their parents have migrated, the future of their families, of their 
societies of origin, or their own present and future lives as autonomous, transna- 
tional individuals. Diverging concerns may be reflected in different ideas and 
practices of childhood and negotiated in different social fields. In the chapters that 
follow, we address some outcomes of such negotiations in the short and longer term 
and changes that migration may bring about in how we understand childhood and 
how childhoods play out in the real world. 

Children and childhood play important roles in constituting the nation and are 
thus symbolically significant to the state. As “childhood is a concept which lies at 
the intersection of multiple frames of reference and languages” (Ni Laoire et al. 
2010, 156), governmental policies as well as societal conceptualizations of child- 
hood are based on ideal images of children and childhood that vary culturally. 
Different conceptualizations and ideals of childhood thus prevail within different 
national states, in Europe and beyond, and are closely interrelated with ideas of the 
family. National populations tend to comply with official understandings of what 
childhood should be like, while migrants, whatever their countries of origin, are 
more likely to form families and childhoods discrepant from such official under- 
standings. This leads to emerging contestations and negotiations over childhoods, 
and a rising feeling of crisis—a “crisis of values’”—at the intersection of family and 
state. Although everyone seems to agree that “children are the future”, there is less 
consensus on whose future they are. A long heralded weakening of the nation-state 
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paired with the increasing transnational situation of many families makes such 
questions essential. An increasingly “omniphobic Europe” (Ozkirimli 2012)— 
connected to economic, cultural or moral crises, to a perceived problematic role of 
Islam in many migrants’ family lives, and to extensive commercialization of 
childhood (Rysst 2010)—strengthens the motivation of governments to control 
family life and childhood not least among migrants. How such motivations play out 
in practice is an empirical question. 

At the most fundamental level, contestations may arise around the question 
“what is a child?” Currently, as laid down in the Convention on the Rights of the 
Child and in most other legal contexts, the term “children” includes everyone up to 
the age of eighteen, which means that it also includes adolescents. However, in 
most other contexts definitions and delimitations of children and of childhood are 
relative. This is because “hard” criteria, such as biological age or the lawful rights 
and duties accorded to different age groups are often less important for choices and 
opportunities than “weak” criteria such as cultural expectations, social relations and 
structural positioning. Applying flexible definitions of children and childhood in 
research is supported by the fact that youth is often regarded as a transitional phase 
between childhood and adulthood, thus weakening the rigid dichotomy of “child- 
hood” and “adulthood.” Furthermore, because life phases are defined not only by 
individual biological age but also relative to each other as social categories of 
meaning, childhood and youth are closely knit and define each other mutually. 

Families, national states, and civil society organisations as well as children 
themselves are central actors engaged in contesting the many meanings and prac- 
tices of childhood. Childhoods thus become fields of conceptual, moral and 
political contestation, where “battles” may range from minor tensions and everyday 
negotiations of symbolic or practical importance involving a limited number of 
people, to open conflicts involving violence and law enforcement. 


Migration Studies and Approaches to Childhood 


Although children have not been entirely neglected in migration studies, the 
approach to children’s place in migration processes and policies in this field pro- 
vides a rather different perspective. Partly this is because the field of migration 
studies is not a consolidated disciplinary field, but comprises the mainstream the- 
oretical and methodological approaches of disciplines from statistics, law, and 
economics to social geography, cultural anthropology and social psychology. This 
book has grown out of the qualitative branches of migration studies, but even here, 
as we have noted above, concepts deriving from the “harder” branches of the field 
such as “first” and “second” generation immigrants have prevailed. In addition, a 
significant trait in migration studies, as opposed to childhood studies, is the pre- 
occupation with structure rather than with agency. In combination with a 
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predominant view of adults as the drivers of migration, this has led to an image of 
children as dependent and dependants, as victims, or as simply not part of the main 
picture at all. 

In their edited volume Children and migration: at the crossroads of resiliency 
and vulnerability anthropologists Marisa O. Ensor and Elzbieta M. Gozdziak 
directed attention to the growing numbers of migrant children (Ensor and Gozdziak 
2010). One of the first books taking the perspective of migrant children themselves, 
this volume offered a comprehensive analysis of the increasingly common, but 
poorly understood, phenomenon of children in migratory circumstances. Global in 
scope, it presented research on migrant children in different circumstances and 
regions of the world and framed the understanding of their circumstances at the 
intersection of agency and victimhood. We build on this understanding in the 
present book, while taking into account the structural frameworks that form the 
various circumstances described in the different chapters. 

A group of contributors to the emerging field of childhood/migration studies 
focused on children’s agency and their experiences of migration, as well as on the 
concept of belonging. The book Childhood and migration in Europe: portraits of 
mobility, identity and belonging in contemporary Ireland (Ni Laoire et al. 2011), 
scrutinizes the case of Ireland as a European country of immigration and emigra- 
tion. This book also emphasises children’s subjectivity and agency in constructing 
identity and belonging. In contrast, our aim is to direct more attention to the 
interplay of structures, contexts, and relations of power in forming different modes 
of being, becoming, and belonging. 

In a special issue of the Journal of Ethnic and Migration Studies, called 
“Transnational Migration and Childhood” (White et al. 2011), the same group of 
scholars challenge adult-centric studies in migration research by focusing on the 
experiences of children in migratory contexts. This issue also disputes ethno-centric 
notions of childhood and of child migration, advocating the agency and subjectivity 
of children as a mode of understanding and of gaining new knowledge about the 
diverse field of child migration and about the roles children play in their own 
migration processes. Again, we find this perspective invaluable—indeed, necessary 
—when combined with insights into structural aspects of both childhood and 
migration. 

In another special issue of the Journal of Ethnic and Migration Studies, 
anthropologist Katy Gardner brings to the fore the intersection of childhood and 
migration. The issue, entitled “Transnational Migration and the Study of Children,” 
was published in 2012, just a year after the one just mentioned, demonstrating the 
growing interest in this burgeoning field. Gardner takes children’s agency and the 
social construction of childhoods as points of departure, and aims to explore the 
insights the study of children and their experiences may throw on processes of 
transnational movement, cultural identity, and the dynamics and inequalities of 
global capitalism. With this aim, the mutual workings of structure and agency are 
brought together through empirical studies of “transnational children” and their 
lives. 
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The book Child and youth migration. Mobility-in-migration in an era of glob- 
alization, edited by Veale and Dona (2014) picks up several of the threads laid 
down by preceding work on childhood and migration, and adds the dimension of 
mobility. This complements the larger picture of children and young people 
engaged in transnational and global migration by including the many smaller, more 
short-term and dynamic patterns of movement. Such “mobility-in-migration” 
includes young people and children who are “left behind” in their parents’ larger 
migration project and move to their grandparents for a shorter or longer period of 
time, as well as children who move back and forth between countries during the 
holidays or at different stages of their education. The book aims to highlight the 
connections between such mobilities as part of the larger migration patterns. In 
doing so, it has much in common with the special issue of Childhood on the 
circulation of children, mentioned above (Stryker and Yngvesson 2013), indicating 
that the two fields of study may be converging. 


Growing up in Migrancy 


Where you grow up shapes your experiences, your life chances, your identity, and 
your personality. We use the phrase “growing up in migrancy” inspired by the 
classic “Growing up in New Guinea” (Mead 1930/1975). Growing up, Mead says, 
comprises “The way in which each human infant is transformed into the finished 
adult, into the complicated individual version of his city and his century” (Mead 
1930/1975, 9). Our claim is that increasing numbers of children are growing up, not 
primarily in a place or a period, but within a social space that we call migrancy. We 
regard migrancy not simply as the “the state or condition of being a migrant; the 
existence of a migrant population; migrants as a class or group” (Oxford English 
Dictionary, cited in Nare 2013). Rather, with Nare (2013, 605), we view migrancy 
as “the socially constructed subjectivity of ‘migrant’ (...), which is inscribed on 
certain bodies by the larger society in general and legislative practices in particular. 
(...) Very often the inscribed subjectivity of migrancy is not only attributed to those 
who have migrated” but also to children of immigrants, children who have never 
moved away from their place of birth. “[M]igrancy has become as important a 
social category as those classics of the modern era: gender, social class, ‘race’ and 
nationality” (Nare 2013, 605). Migrancy is not only a category, not quite a social 
field, but perhaps something in between: it may constitute a social space. Increasing 
numbers and proportions of the world’s children are growing up in this space, even 
when they are not migrants, but because their parents or even grandparents once 
were. In the chapters to follow, we bring different conceptualisations of childhood 
and of migrancy to centre stage in research on migration and on post-migration 
integration and transnational lives. 

Issues regarding childhood and migration have been addressed more indirectly 
within the IMISCOE research network of which this book, too, is part—especially 
through studies of the integration of families and of the second generation (e.g. 
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Grillo 2008; Crul et al. 2012). However, in a migration context we find the concept 
of “childhood” more fruitful than that of the “second generation.” Often “the first 
generation” is taken to mean people who are the first of their family to have 
immigrated, “the second generation” is applied to people who have immigrant 
parents, and “the third generation” to people whose grandparents were immigrants. 
However, in some parts of the world the term “second generation” often comprises 
members of the first as well as the third generation of transnational, ethnic minority 
or migrant families. Originally a statistical category aimed at counting the pro- 
portion of children of immigrants, “second generation” is inaccurate at best, and 
constitutive of ascribed migrancy and racialization at worst. 

Statistical categories are an important basis for policy-making and political 
discourse, and as such influence the approaches and assumptions underlying 
analyses. Statistical data on immigration stems from these diverse frameworks and 
may or may not include statistics on emigration and immigration as well as inte- 
gration measures. For example, the category “second generation” is applied dif- 
ferently in different national contexts. In Europe, the concept of “second generation 
immigrant” is widely criticized for ascribing migrancy to people who have not 
themselves migrated. As Gardner points out, “by describing young people first and 
foremost as the descendants of immigrants, it racialises them” (Gardner 2012, 900). 
In the U.S., in contrast, wide use of the term “second generation American” escapes 
the ascription of migrancy, but not the problem of finding a concept that is refined to 
fit a reality where the country of birth is not the most significant factor influencing 
life chances and experiences. 

“Childhood” as a social category does not ascribe migrancy to any group or cate- 
gory of people, and it overrides the problem of separating and refining ever-new 
sub-categories in order to be able to categorize every member of a society who is a 
migrant or a child or grandchild of an immigrant. “Childhood” spans all of humanity, 
rather than separating people into “us” and “them” based on geographical origins. That 
said, like all social categories, “childhood” might itself be an instrument of another kind 
of “othering”, where adults and children appear to be qualitatively different categories 
of people, based on differences in age and generation. 

To the profound insights from childhood studies, we use the concept of migrancy to 
add a geographical dimension both directly and indirectly. Directly, we examine 
transnational families where children are part of more than one geographically located 
society and experience transnational social fields (Gardner 2012). Indirectly, we explore 
how migrancy is an attributed characteristic of children and their families whether or 
not the children themselves have migrated (Nare 2013). 


Changing Realities, Adaptable Methodologies 


The contributors to this volume represent a wide range of disciplines, including 
cultural and social anthropology, political science, social psychology, sociology, 
and geography. In the research that informs the chapters, the authors used several, 
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mostly qualitative, methodologies, including ethnographic interviews with 
Sudanese refugee children resettled in the United States, children and adolescents 
trafficked to the United States, schoolchildren and leaders of youth organizations in 
Norway, and children born to South Asian and Danish parents in Denmark. Many 
of these interviews were combined with participant observation and “deep hanging 
out.” The methodologies also include analysis of media accounts and court docu- 
ments pertaining to a child welfare case of Roma children as well as close reading 
of historical and contemporary narratives of refugee children’s experiences. This 
was combined with analysis of past and present policies towards refugee children in 
the UK and in Norway, and analysis of life-stories of Vietnamese youth in the 
Czech Republic. 

The methodologies deployed in the different chapters in this book may be 
described as “ethnography,” yet not necessarily as ethnography in the traditional 
sense of the word. “When ethnography was first established as a way of researching 
and writing about other people’s lives,” writes Kirin Narayan, “‘the field’ as a site 
of research for anthropologists referred to a culturally different and out-of-the-way 
bounded place. As ideas of which places might appropriately be considered the field 
has shifted, so too have techniques for fieldwork and modes of representation. 
Ethnographers now find the field in the familiar and the metropolitan, in archives, 
markets, corporations, laboratories, media worlds, cyberspace, and more. 
Moreover, as places are more complexly connected to other places through the 
intensifying forces of globalization, the field can stretch across networks of sites” 
(Narayan 2012: 26). 

The authors who present their research in the present volume mainly carried out 
their research in large modern cities. Some, like Marisa O. Ensor, Mari Rysst, 
Rashmi Singla and Helene Bang Appel, and Marianne Takle and Guro Odegard 
focused on one city—Omaha, Nebraska, Oslo, Norway, or Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Others, like Elzbieta M. Gozdziak, Andrea Plackova and Eva Janska, and Marie 
Louise Seeberg carried out multi-sited ethnography. Gozdziak’s research took her 
to ten states in the United States and the District of Columbia. Plackova and Janska 
too ventured to several parts of the Czech Republic, while Seeberg’s research 
explores four different spatiotemporal sites through the stories of four children, one 
at each site. 

The encounters with the studied populations varied in length and frequency. 
Some authors were fortunate to interact with the children and adolescents they 
studied over a longer period and were able to interview them multiple times, while 
others did not have such opportunities and had to limit their interactions to one 
interview. Mari Rysst’s field methods included in-depth interviews and what 
Clifford Geertz calls “deep hanging out” (1998). “Deep hanging out” describes the 
anthropological research method of immersing oneself in a cultural, group, or social 
experience on an informal level. Observations gleaned from “deep hanging out” 
typically end up being the most poignant insights of one’s anthropological research. 
In contrast to anthropological practices of conducting short interviews with subjects 
or observing behaviour, “deep hanging out” is a form of participatory observation 
in which the anthropologist is physically or virtually present in a group for extended 
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periods of time or for long informal sessions. Rysst had the benefit of “deep 
hanging out” with a group of children born in Norway to parents hailing from 
Turkey, Afghanistan, Iraq, Iran, Morocco, Somalia, Gambia, Nigeria, Norway, and 
Vietnam. She spent time with them in classrooms and during recess over a three 
months period. As she writes in her chapter, “[o]ne of the methodological advan- 
tages of long-term participant observation is a good chance of achieving relations 
based on trust.” The author posits that building rapport with the studied children 
and developing a considerable level of trust also increased the reliability of data she 
collected once she conducted more formal interviews. 

Marisa O. Ensor interacted with members of the South Sudanese diaspora, both 
youngsters and adults, through her attendance at a variety of different events, such 
as academic conferences, social occasions and community celebrations, as well as 
more informal gatherings of younger South Sudanese and their non-South Sudanese 
friends. She also conducted in-depth, semi-structured interviews with youth ranging 
in age from 14 to 21 years of age. These interviews took place in community 
centres, cafes and restaurants near participants’ homes in different parts of Omaha, 
Nebraska. She used an interview guide aimed at eliciting reflections on younger 
people’s experiences growing up in South Sudan or in exile, the challenges and 
opportunities of life in the U.S., and their hopes and expectations for their future. 
She interviewed the majority of her study participants at least two or three times, 
with interviews lasting for a variable length of time, typically around two hours. 
Ensor maintained close contact with some of the South Sudanese youngsters and 
their families, and has had regular updates on their activities and experiences. 

Elzbieta M. Gozdziak began her research by “studying up'—looking at 
decision-makers, policies, and programmes set up to prevent child trafficking, 
protect trafficked children, and prosecute perpetrators (Nader 1972; Gusterson 
1997). When she initiated her research access to trafficked minors, guarded by their 
protectors almost as closely as by their traffickers, was impossible. Many service 
providers contested the value of doing research with trafficked children and ado- 
lescents and argued that participation in research would further traumatize victims. 
She disputed this assumption and underscored the empowerment that could be 
derived from involvement in research. As she gained the trust of service providers, 
she was able to meet a few survivors of child trafficking and begin “studying 
down,”—eliciting stories from survivors of child trafficking—and “sideways,” 
comparing experiences of various survivors and assistance programmes (Bowman, 
n.d.; Stryker and Gonzalez 2014). These ethnographic encounters varied in duration 
and intensity, but rarely allowed for prolonged participant observation of a singular 
programme or individual survivor. There are no communities of trafficked children 
and youth (Brennan 2005); many of the study participants lived with foster families 
and were scattered around the country, often miles away from the locality where 
they were first rescued. In her chapter, Gozdziak underscores the fact that research 
with survivors of child trafficking to the United States is complicated and does not 
always follow the more traditional ethnographic trajectory. While unable to spend 
more than two or three days at each programme and just a couple of hours with each 
survivor, she nevertheless characterizes her study as ethnographic. She travelled to 
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“the field” to see the programmes in action and participated in or organized working 
meetings with a variety of case workers, attorneys, and law enforcement repre- 
sentatives working with survivors of child trafficking. She conducted focus group 
discussions and individual in-depth interviews with programme staff, and inter- 
viewed many of the survivors in their place of residence, at their worksite, or at the 
programmes where they were being served. Gozdziak’s aim was to listen to the 
trafficked girls and boys in order to present their points of view and convey how the 
survivors conceptualized their trafficking experiences and their traffickers. She also 
attempted to explore what they perceived as their most urgent needs, and how these 
perceptions differed from the conceptualizations and the approaches of the service 
providers. Case files and court documents, where included, inform and add the 
narratives of service providers and child advocates whose voices she also wanted to 
capture. 

Marianne Takle and Guro Odegaard studied and compared the Norwegian 
government’s criteria for funding to children and youth organisations, and how the 
ethnic-community based organisations adapted to these criteria. While the discus- 
sion of government policies is based on policy document analysis, the authors also 
visited the organisations’ webpages, Facebook profiles and their written statutes, as 
well as conducting semi-structured interviews with the leaders of the organisations. 
They followed an interview guide with questions and topics they wanted to cover 
and started each interview by asking personal questions about the leaders’ moti- 
vations for using their spare time to work for their respective organisations. They 
then followed up these with questions related to the organisations’ aims, main 
activities, and the members’ engagement. Each interview was concluded with a 
question about each the organisation’s future. While they mainly followed the 
interview guide, other questions were also discussed when they felt it appropriate. 
Both authors worked together in all the interviews—while one researcher asked the 
questions, the other transcribed the interview. Unlike many studies where inter- 
views are conducted by research assistants, this provided a valuable familiarity with 
the material and with the different perspectives represented in the material that 
would otherwise have been unattainable. This was strengthened by the fact that the 
authors also took part, as observers, in meetings for youth organisations in Oslo. 

In Helene Bang and Rashmi Singla’s chapter about mixedness in a Danish 
context, the first author conducted all the interviews herself, again providing an 
irreplaceable closeness to the material. The interviewees were chosen in an inter- 
esting “match” with the authors’ own Asian origins, which facilitated empathy and 
the building of trust between the researchers and the participants. The participants 
were also selected on the basis of age, building on the premise that young people in 
the age group 11-18 are both able to reflect verbally on their experiences and 
emotions and find themselves in a period of life where experiences and emotions 
are often more intense and significant for identity processes than at any other point 
in life. 

In Andrea Plackova and Eva Janska’s chapter, the empirical basis differs from 
Bang and Singla’s research, although the thematic focus on identity processes is 
closely related. Here, the participants’ perspective is more retrospective, with young 
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people aged 16—29—a later phase of the overlapping stage between childhood and 
adulthood where individuals are in the process of consolidating identities that for 
younger people may be more fluid. The interviewing method here was that of 
“collecting” life histories, or of creating more or less coherent personal narratives 
out of the experiences, emotions, and reflections of earlier years. Through their 
analysis of this material, they show how young Czech Vietnamese, or Vietnamese 
Czech, are—not unlike their Danish Asian or Asian Danish counterparts— 
creatively navigating amongst stereotypes and ascribed identities. 

Both Ada I. Engebrigtsen and Marie Louise Seeberg relied on secondary data 
sources. Ada I. Engebrigtsen used her involvement as an expert witness for the 
defence in legal cases of Roma children forcibly placed in the foster care. She used 
her involvement in the lawsuit, analysis of court documents, and media accounts to 
analyze one of the cases closely. In addition, her previous work and research among 
the Roma in Oslo, Norway and in a village in Romania gave her a thorough 
historical understanding of the social and policy contexts as well as of the cultural 
underpinnings of the case study she writes about in her chapter. 

In her chapter, Marie Louise Seeberg uses the stories of four individual children 
as cases representing each of her four sites of investigation: the boundary crossings 
of refugee children into Norway and the UK in the 1930s and the 2010s. Although 
the children are not representative of refugee children at the four sites in any 
statistical sense of the word, they and their stories are typical for their time and 
place in the sense that they could only have happened in the way that they did, at 
these particular points in time and place. In other words, they provide useful points 
of departure for investigating specific, historical policies and possibilities for 
refugee children. Rather than basing the chapter on research interviews, Seeberg has 
delved into autobiographical material published by the children themselves in 
books and on the internet, as well as examining policies through archival material, 
media items, and published research. The four case studies are her points of 
departure for studying the contexts in which the cases are located. Precisely through 
this creative combination of methods and sources adapted to the matter of inves- 
tigation, and reflecting the words of Narayan above, they are ethnographic case 
studies in spite of the absence of traditional, first-hand ethnographic research. In this 
way, she creates a methodological approach to sites where direct access is difficult 
or impossible, for reasons as different as the disappearance of an older generation 
and the current vulnerability of asylum seeking children. 


About This Book: Migrancy and Contestations 
of Childhood 


As this brief review indicates, childhood and migration studies differ not so much in 
their empirical foci as they do in their emphases and theoretical base—the lenses 
used to view the subject matter. While childhood studies during the last few 
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decades have emphasized the importance and even primacy of children’s agency 
and subjectivity (James and James 2012), migration scholars have predominantly 
paid attention to structural issues in their search for drivers and consequences of 
migration (Brettell and Hollifield 2014). Combining the two fields, therefore, also 
implies finding theoretical approaches that explore the interdependencies of struc- 
ture and agency. Gardner (2012: 892) suggests that the concept of “social fields” 
may be useful here, as it directs attention to relationships as sites both of agency and 
emotions and of hierarchy and power. As suggested above, if we regard the concept 
of “migrancy” as something between a category and a field, we may direct attention 
both to the power/resistance of definition and to relationships of agency, emotions, 
and hierarchy. The childhoods of children growing up in migrancy are contested 
childhoods. 

Presenting material from Europe and America, this book covers a wide geo- 
graphical area within the global North, and presents quite different childhoods and 
societies. The United States, Norway, Denmark, the Czech Republic, and the 
United Kingdom are countries representing diverging engagement with migrant 
children. The U.S., for example, has always portrayed itself as a country of im- 
migrants whereas a country like the Czech Republic was historically a source of 
emigrants that now experiences immigration. These countries also represent dif- 
ferent levels of formal support for migrant children. At the one end of the spectrum, 
we have the U.S., which bars legal immigrants from accessing public programs in 
the first five years upon arrival (an exception is made for refugee families who 
receive assistance from the federal government and immigrant children who, 
regardless of their immigration status, have access to public education). At the other 
extreme, we find welfare states such as the Scandinavian countries, where the 
independent status of children means that migrant children often have more 
extensive rights than adults. The chapters to follow thus present cases at each end of 
the welfare dimension, and show how welfare provisions play directly into the lives 
of children and young people. The Czech Republic takes a third position. Its recent 
history as a socialist state forms the backdrop of current conservative-liberalist 
policies, but is also characterised by historically embedded state structures in a 
country that is in many ways still in transition. 

The overall questions we address are: Which normative assumptions of child- 
hood and migrancy inform societies’ efforts to include the children of immigrants 
and “migrant” children? How do children and young people seek to establish their 
positions, and how may these efforts interplay or conflict with families’ struggles to 
preserve ethnic heritage and transnational belonging? A related topic, which we 
also explore, is what kind of changes migration brings to the understandings and 
practices of childhood in different countries and how these changes impact upon the 
lived experience of childhood. Conversely, we also examine how local and national 
understandings and concepts of childhood influence the understanding and defini- 
tions of mobile children, and of trafficking and other border crossings undertaken 
by children (Gozdziak 2008). 

Based on these questions and explorations, the book is structured into three 
parts. In the first part, we present three chapters that address the questions in 
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different contexts of international migration. The second part brings together two 
chapters that describe attempts to establish means of providing governance of 
childhood in the context of migrancy. The three chapters that form the third part 
bring to the fore how children may challenge assumptions in their own processes of 
identity formation. 

Human trafficking continues to capture the imagination of the global public. In 
her chapter, Elzbieta M. Gozdziak contests the media’s gut-wrenching narratives 
about children sold into servitude. Public discourse emphasizes the particular 
vulnerability of trafficked children, related to bio-physiological, social, behavioural, 
and cognitive phases of the maturation process and underscores the necessity to act 
in the children’s best interest. Gozdziak argues that while trafficked children are 
overwhelmingly portrayed as hapless victims forced into the trafficking situation, 
they are usually also actors with a great deal of volition participating in the decision 
to migrate. She contrasts the image of “the forcibly trafficked child” whose child- 
hood has been lost and needs to be reclaimed with a diversity of experiences and 
voices that need to be heard in order to facilitate long-term economic and social 
self-sufficiency of survivors of child trafficking. 

Child refugees embody a moral and political dilemma, as national sovereign 
rights and universal children’s rights demand opposite paths of action, argues Marie 
Louise Seeberg in the following chapter. Child refugees also pose a challenge to 
current scholarship in childhood studies, refugee and migration studies and studies 
of nations and nationalism. In each field, important aspects of the experiences and 
structural conditions forming the lives of child refugees are marginalized. Seeberg 
asks: Why are some children allowed to cross the boundaries into particular 
national states, and others denied the right to do so? Which of their multiple statuses 
—as a child, a refugee, or an asylum seeker—may give them access to different 
spaces within specific national states? How may child refugees be regarded as 
different from adult refugees, and how may such differences affect their rights and 
possibilities? Such questions bring to light the combined underlying premises of 
nationhood and of childhood, with changing notions of personhood at the very core. 
This chapter focuses on comparing and analysing the specific criteria for national 
boundary crossing as they apply to four children: two from the UK, two from 
Norway. Two crossed national boundaries in the 1930s and two crossed boundaries 
in the 2010s. Refugee children’s access to the physical, social and symbolic spaces 
of Norway and the UK in the two periods of the 1930s and 2010s indicate a 
changing pattern of similarities and differences. 

In war-torn nations where youngsters constitute the majority of the population, 
children often play a pivotal role in many of the processes taking place in their 
societies, both in their country of origin and in the diaspora. This is the point of 
departure for Marisa O. Ensor’s chapter about South Sudanese refugees in the 
United States. Omaha, Nebraska is currently home to approximately 10,000 South 
Sudanese refugees, amongst other displaced groups. Mirroring demographic trends 
in their home country, the South Sudanese population in the U.S. is very young. 
Some of them came to the U.S. as refugees, as was the case with the close to four 
thousand famous “Lost Boys of Sudan” who arrived in the U.S. in 2001; others are 
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the U.S.-born children of refugee parents and have never been anywhere in Africa. 
Their life experiences have often been quite diverse and disparate depending on 
their migratory trajectories, among other factors. The categories “child”, “youth”, 
“refugee”, “migrant”, and “South Sudanese” are similarly quite situational, fluid 
and contested. This has led to tensions and even violence, with some youth 
allegedly joining the many street gangs that have recently arisen in the area. Against 
this background, the diasporic identities and cultural practices of children and youth 
are being translated, appropriated, and creolized to fit into local social contexts and 
structures. 

In the second part of the book, which focuses on policies and governance, 
Ada E. Engebrigtsen describes how after World War II, a group of Roma gypsies 
settled in Norway, constituting a minority that now comprises a population of 
around 700 persons. Several of their elders had travelled in Norway between the 
1880s and 1930s, but were refused entry to Norway when they sought refuge from 
Germany in the 1930s. In the 1970s and 1980s, a massive project was launched to 
integrate the remaining Roma into Norwegian society. Engebrigtsen explains how 
this instead led to clientification of the Roma, and social segregation did not 
decrease. Since 2000, public childcare services have been strongly involved in 
Norwegian Roma families and approximately five per cent of the children have 
been taken into custody and raised in foster-families. Foster-families are non-Roma 
and siblings grow up with little contact with each other and their Roma families, in 
spite of the fact that Norwegian Roma are granted status as a National Minority 
under the European Convention for the Protection of Minorities. Under the 
Convention, they are protected from discrimination and are granted a right to 
develop their native language and minority culture or heritage. Engebrigtsen dis- 
cusses the dilemmas and contradictions between two different protective national 
regimes—Child Protection laws and the Convention for the Protection of Minorities 
—and explores how these different protective regimes affect the current meanings 
and practices of Roma childhoods in Norway. 

In the following chapter, Takle and Odegard scrutinise the identifications and 
practices of ethnic community based youth organisations in Norway. Although 
many of their members were born in Norway, the organisations are firmly placed 
within a migrancy framework by the state’s financial support system and other 
instruments of governance. Yet, the government’s policy is not to establish these 
organisations as ethnic enclaves for the perpetuation of homeland cultures; on the 
contrary, the government regards these organisations as bridges to learning indi- 
vidual democratic participation in society outside the ethnic community. The 
leaders of the organisations, themselves young people, do not define their task in 
terms of democracy, but as helping their peers to maintain their families’ and ethnic 
communities’ cultural heritage. Paradoxically, then, they do not contest the 
migrancy ascribed to them by the government, but appear to have internalized it, 
thus perpetuating the status of themselves as “migrants”. 

In the third and final part of the book, the authors direct attention to the processes 
of identity of young people growing up in migrancy. Adolescence is a turbulent 
time during which many young people reflect on their identities, and identity 
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development may be particularly challenging for children and young people from a 
migrant background. Andrea Svobodova’s and Eva Janska’s chapter focuses on the 
dynamics of identity formation and the construction of a sense of self among youth 
of Vietnamese origin in the Czech Republic. The chapter shows how these young 
people contest ascribed identities and talk about their feelings of belonging while 
trying to come to terms both with the influences that formed their socialization 
processes within an immigrant community and with the way of life of the majority 
society. The authors examine how identities develop over time, what factors 
influence identity construction, and show how the youth they met were active 
agents in the process of defining their position “between the two cultures” rather 
than passively accepting labels—ethnic or others—used by members of the 
majority. 

Globalization has led to an increase in the number of children of mixed 
parentage, due to more transnational marriages and the formation of intimate 
relationships across national and ethnic borders. However, European research often 
overlooks mixed couples and children of mixed parentage. This omission should be 
viewed in the light of the facts that, historically, children of mixed parentage have 
been pathologized, and that the term “race” is a taboo in public discourse, probably 
due to the negative associations with Second World War eugenics (King-O’Riain 
et al. 2014). Nevertheless, race matters, as hybrid space continues to expand and 
interconnections across nations result in increasingly international family patterns. 
In their chapter, Helene Bang Appel and Rashmi Singla deal with ethnicity, race 
and visible differences between children of mixed parentage and the majority of the 
Danish population. They investigate how children of mixed parentage construct 
identities, which are contested in their environments as they challenge the stereo- 
typical notions of belonging and identifying with only one ethnic group. With its 
point of departure in the history of “mixedness” in Denmark, the chapter provides 
empirical answers to questions about identity formation among the children who 
belong to the contested category “children of mixed parentage” and discusses how a 
new paradigm may be emerging that renders an earlier pathologization of mixed 
children obsolete. 

Mari Rysst’s chapter also bears upon silent European discourses of “race” when 
she discusses identity construction among children living in the Grorud Valley in 
Oslo. Compared to other parts of Norway, a large proportion of diverse immigrants 
—visually different from ethnic Norwegians—settled in this valley. Currently, the 
majority of the residents are of foreign origin. Rysst describes how, as they grow 
up, they have to navigate between the cultural values from their families’ countries 
of origin and the cultural values of the Norwegian society regarding ethnic/national 
identity construction. This has implications, she argues, both for their feelings of 
belonging and for their well-being. The fact that children and youth participate in 
many social contexts raises high demands on their ability to master complex sur- 
roundings. This chapter presents aspects of these processes from the children’s 
point of view, contesting earlier research presuming that youth from migrant 
background had “one foot in each culture”, and that this was problematic. Rather, 
she takes inspiration from studies that view youth of migrant background as 
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creative bricoleurs and competent navigators of more than one culture, in line with 
the “new paradigm” of childhood in which children and youth are viewed as active 
participants in their socialization (James et al. 1998). Rysst discusses how youth 
living in migrancy in Norway construct national/ethnic identity at the intersection of 
age, gender, ethnicity, religion, and sexuality. The chapter shows that youth 
growing up in diverse cultural settings seek primary identification other than 
Norwegian identity in a narrow sense. These processes are closely intertwined with 
gender construction. 

In the final chapter, we return to and weave together theoretical and practical 
implications of the research presented in this volume. We share with the readers our 
parting thoughts against the backdrop of our personal experiences with conceptu- 
alizing and applying some of the themes explored by the book’s contributors. We 
discuss the implications of these studies for further research, practice, and policy 
developments. We are optimistic that this book forms a solid foundation for 
building on the contestations presented in the chapters ahead. 
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Chapter 2 

Forced Victims or Willing Migrants? 
Contesting Assumptions About Child 
Trafficking 


Elzbieta M. Gozdziak 


In the film Taken, Liam Neeson plays a retired government agent whose daughter 
Amanda, on vacation in Paris, is captured by two mobsters running a 
slavery-prostitution ring. What follows—predictably—is a frantic father on a 
transatlantic quest to rescue his daughter. In reality, trafficking scenarios do not 
follow Hollywood scripts. Trafficked children are rarely taken by force. Parents of 
“trafficked” children do not have to search for them because they know exactly 
where they have taken their children or whom they have paid to smuggle their 
children across international borders. 

In this chapter, I contest some of the prevailing assumptions about trafficked 
children and adolescents, especially issues of volition and agency, vulnerability and 
resiliency, victimhood and survivorship. I contest some of the myths “woven from 
solid data, conjecture, cultural assumptions, and organizational and political 
agendas” (Frederick 2005, 127-128) about the forced nature of the trafficking 
process and juxtapose them with the realities, as expressed by the survivors of child 
trafficking. I contrast the image of “the forcibly trafficked child” whose childhood 
has been lost and needs to be reclaimed with the diversity of experiences and voices 
of children and adolescents trafficked into the United States. These voices need to 
be heard in order to facilitate the long-term economic and social self-sufficiency of 
survivors of child trafficking. 
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Studying Trafficked Children and Youth 


I have been researching child trafficking for over a decade. I began by “studying up — 
looking at decision-makers, policies, and programmes set up to prevent child traf- 
ficking, protect trafficked children, and prosecute perpetrators (Nader 1969; Gusterson 
1997). Access to trafficked minors, guarded by their protectors almost as closely as by 
their traffickers, was impossible and research funds scarce; most of the money 
appropriated by the U.S. Congress for anti-trafficking activities was spent on direct 
services to victims or information campaigns. Many service providers contested the 
value of doing research with trafficked children and adolescents and argued that par- 
ticipation in research would further traumatize victims. I disputed this assumption and 
underscored the empowerment that could be derived from involvement in research. 

As I gained the trust of service providers, I was slowly able to meet a few 
survivors of child trafficking and begin “studying down,” eliciting stories from 
survivors of child trafficking, and “sideways,” comparing experiences of various 
survivors and assistance programmes (Bowman 2015; Stryker and Gonzalez 2014). 
In 2005, I received a grant from the National Institute for Justice (NIJ) and started 
interviewing survivors of child trafficking and their helpers in earnest. My team and 
I travelled to many cities and towns around the United States to meet trafficked 
minors, their foster parents, and caseworkers. These ethnographic encounters varied 
in duration and intensity, but rarely allowed for prolonged participant observation 
of a singular programme or individual survivor. There are no communities of 
trafficked children and youth (Brennan 2005); many of the study participants lived 
with foster families and were scattered around the country, often miles away from 
the locality where they were first rescued. 

I have written about this research elsewhere—providing the anatomy of the research 
project that spearheaded this study and discussing the trials and tribulations this research 
entailed (Gozdziak 2008, 2012). Nonetheless, I do want to stress that research with 
survivors of child trafficking to the United States is complicated and does not always 
follow the more traditional ethnographic trajectory of endless hours and days spent in 
the company and community of those the ethnographer wishes to study. 

The bulk of the fieldwork was conducted between 2005 and 2007 with follow-up 
visits and conversations with survivors of child trafficking and service providers in 
2013 and early 2014. In the end, I researched fifteen programmes in ten states— 
Arizona, California, Florida, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, and Virginia—and the District of Columbia. This chapter is 
based on the analysis of interviews with forty survivors and thirty-five service 
providers.’ These were in-depth ethnographic interviews focused on eliciting the 


"These children and adolescents are part of a larger group of minors officially recognized by the 
U.S. federal government as victims of child trafficking. When the study commenced the group 
included 142 minors. Here I base my analysis on a smaller sample. As I write this chapter in the 
spring of 2015, the number of children and adolescents under the age of 18 officially recognized by 
the federal government as victims of child trafficking hovers around 880 individuals. 
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survivors’ conceptualization of their trafficking experiences and their traffickers, 
understanding what they perceived as their most urgent needs, and how these 
perceptions differed from and contested the conceptualizations and the approaches 
of the service providers. I wanted to tell their stories. The ethnographic details come 
from their narratives, not my analysis of court documents and case files. 


What is Child Trafficking? Who is a Child? 


The UN Protocol to Prevent, Suppress and Punish Trafficking in Persons, espe- 
cially Women and Children (2000) defines child trafficking as “the recruitment, 
transportation, transfer, harbouring or receipt of any person under the age of 
eighteen for the purposes of sexual or labour exploitation, forced labour, or slavery” 
Palermo Protocol. The U.S. Trafficking Victims Protection Act (TVPA) of 2000 
concurs with the general agreement in the international community that, in the case 
of minors, the trafficking term applies whether a child was taken forcibly or vol- 
untarily (Miko 2004). This is because—in the eyes of the law—children are seen as 
not having agency and thus are considered unable to consent to being smuggled. 

The UN Protocol and the TVPA law use the definition of a child promulgated by 
the UN Convention on the Rights of the Child (CRC) , which states that “every 
human being below the age of 18, unless under the law applicable to the child, 
majority is attained earlier” is considered a child. While the CRC takes into account 
“evolving capacities” of the child to exercise the rights on his or her behalf, 
policy-makers and service providers concerned with child trafficking often use 
chronological age as the sole measure of biological and psychological maturity. 
They frequently do not distinguish between a ten and a seventeen-year-old. They 
define both as children who need special safeguards and care. Many social workers 
reject cultural and social meanings attached to local systems of age ranking (La 
Fontaine 1978). 

And yet, cross-culturally the concepts of “child” and “childhood” vary according 
to social, cultural, historical, religious, and rational norms as well as according to 
one’s personal circumstances. There are tremendous differences between a ten and a 
seventeen-year-old. There are also often considerable differences between two 
different seventeen-year-olds, particularly individuals coming from different cul- 
tural, social, and economic backgrounds. Gender differences need to be accounted 
for as well. 

The cohort of trafficked “children” in my study ranged in age from two to 
seventeen years, with the vast majority (83.3 %) falling between 14—17 years of 
age when they were trafficked. Approximately two-thirds of all the youngsters were 
concentrated in the age range of 16-17 when trafficked.” Not surprisingly, many 
considered themselves adults. Several of the girls were mothers with children of 


?These statistics are based on the sample of 142 minors. 
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their own. Some of these babies were the result of romantic relationships that the 
girls had back in their country of origin. They strongly contested being labelled 
“children.” Gabriela said: “I am not a child. I have a child. I have a son back in 
Honduras. I came here to earn money so he can have a better life.” 
Seventeen-year-old Pablo, who was trafficked with two of his younger brothers, 
introduced himself as the guardian and protector of his siblings: “I am all they got 
here. I have to make sure they are cared for properly.” Gabriela and Pablo’s 
self-image stood in sharp contrast with the childhood ideals championed by their 
caseworkers. 

Conceptualizing these teenagers as on the brink of adulthood, instead of as 
helpless kids, is important not only in terms of self-identity but also in terms of the 
girls’ and boys’ wants and needs. They wanted to migrate to the United States, they 
wanted to work instead of going to school, they wanted to become emancipated 
rather than to live in foster families, and they balked at curfews and limitations 
imposed on them by well-meaning — but often culturally misinformed—social 
workers who wanted the young people to “reclaim their childhoods.” 


Passive Victims Duped by Criminals or Capable 
Decision-Makers Aided by Family Members? 


Journalists and service providers often portray trafficked children and adolescents as 
hapless victims forced into the trafficking situation and hardly ever as actors with a 
great deal of volition. I do not want to minimize the suffering many of these young 
people experienced, but I do want to acknowledge the evidence that speaks to their 
capacities to make independent decisions. 

With few exceptions, the youngsters in my study were highly motivated to 
migrate to the U.S. in the hope of earning money. Some acted independently, others 
made the decision to go to the United States together with their parents. When 
Belen was ten years old, her father committed suicide. Within a few months, the 
family fell apart. Belen’s mother abandoned her children and Belen and her siblings 
had to fend for themselves. Belen’s uncles and aunts took two of the older children 
in, but Belen and her younger brother were left in the family home. Some of her 
father’s relatives tried to take possession of the house and turn Belen and her 
brother out, but Belen fought back and on her fourteenth birthday, the court ruled in 
her favour and she became the legal owner of the house. She provided for herself 
and her brother by getting food from her friends. At some point she also obtained a 
job in a factory. Unfortunately, her brother got into drugs and, as she said, “I lost 
control of him.” At seventeen years of age she decided to go to the United States. 
She tried to travel legally, but was refused a tourist visa. She contacted an uncle in 
Pennsylvania and asked him for help. Belen’s uncle arranged for a coyote 
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(a smuggler) to get her across the U.S.-Mexican border. Belen exhibited a great 
deal of agency and independent decision-making at various times both before her 
journey to el Norte and after she arrived in the United States. Raped and made 
pregnant by the smuggler, she escaped what U.S. Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement (ICE) called a “house of prostitution” and using a stolen Medicaid 
(health insurance) card went to Planned Parenthood and had an abortion. 

Catalina first heard about the “opportunity” to go to the U.S. from her grand- 
parents. Her mother arranged a meeting with a coyote and her father paid him 
$10,000. Poor as the family was, Catalina’s father decided to mortgage the family 
farm to raise the cash. Apparently, Catalina’s grandfather later changed his mind 
and advised her not to travel to el Norte, but she decided to go regardless. In case 
files, this kind of family involvement was often described as “colluding with the 
traffickers,” although, according to Catalina and other girls in this study, parents 
genuinely believed that they were improving their children’s prospects for the 
future and were unaware that the smuggling might turn into severe exploitation and 
trafficking. 

Twin sisters, Flora and Isa, came to Texas to join their mother and work in a 
cantina owned by their uncle. They were shocked when Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement (ICE) raided the cantina and charged their mother with child traf- 
ficking. U.S. law enforcement’s conceptualizations of who is a trafficker and what 
constitutes acceptable working conditions for adolescents stand in sharp contrast 
with the cultural and familial notions of helpers facilitating better lives abroad. 

Although girls like Belen made the decision to migrate on their own—by the 
time she was planning to join her uncle in Pennsylvania, Belen’s father was 
deceased and her mother nowhere to be found—they were told by the U.S. law 
enforcement and child advocates that they were not capable of making independent 
decisions. Although the Convention on the Rights of the Child (CRC) emphasizes 
the evolving capacities of children, in practice U.S. law, especially anti-trafficking 
law, does not consider underage minors as having the ability to make their own 
decisions. This stance is especially strong in cases of trafficking for sexual ex- 
ploitation. Parents who smuggled their children across the border were described by 
law enforcement as greedy adults who sold their unsuspecting, innocent daughters 
into a life of prostitution. The persistent view of the trafficked girls as “sex slaves” 
was even more surprising since in many cases there was no evidence of sexual 
abuse. But stories about the irrevocable loss of sexual innocence are a particularly 
potent symbol that works well in many courtrooms. 

The image of a passive, exploited victim went hand-in-hand with the concep- 
tualization of human trafficking as a phenomenon dominated and controlled by 
organized crime. In reality the picture is much more nuanced (Williams 2008). 
Smaller operations based on kinship or friendship ties may, of course, be part of 
larger criminal networks. In my research, however, I have not uncovered any direct 
evidence of such connections. Moreover, the trafficked girls did not speak of 
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criminal networks. Flora and Isa were astounded and saddened when police 
dragged their mother away in handcuffs. Rather, they focused on the close rela- 
tionships between themselves and those who helped them cross the U.S. border and 
find employment. “This is my mother,” cried Isa, “where are you taking her?” 
Despite this reality, policy makers, child advocates, and service providers main- 
tained a studied blindness towards the complicated role family and kin play in 
facilitating and financing migration journeys of children and adolescents to the 
United States. 

ICE agents often did not recognize that children and youth migrate or are 
smuggled partly to seek out economic opportunities to support their families. When 
they talked about migrant children, it was usually in the context of children 
migrating in the shadows of parents whom the police officers considered the pri- 
mary migrants. They regarded the children and youth “exclusively as victims, 
‘lured’ or ‘duped’ by the ‘false promises’ ostensibly made by traffickers of a better 
and more prosperous life elsewhere” (Kapur 2008, 119). Yet, in order to engage 
more critically in debates about and analyses of child trafficking, the processes 
around child labour migration require a more careful examination. Marisa O. Ensor 
and I wrote about this issue in our book Migrant Children. Citing the work of other 
anthropologists, we concluded: “(...) an excessive focus on migratory processes 
that are imposed, difficult, and traumatic may lead to the erroneous assumption that 
all forms of child migration are necessarily exploitative” (Ensor and Gozdziak 
2010, 3). There is growing empirical research from many parts of the world on the 
reasons why children migrate, which should help dispel the notion that child labour 
migrants are always passive victims trafficked or forced to migrate because they are 
young, naive, and do not know any better (Whitehead and Hashim 2005). Heissler 
posits that “given the emphasis on trafficking at the global policy level,” the pro- 
cesses of facilitating child labour migration “are rarely seen as benign, especially 
when others reap material benefits” (Heissler 2013, 90). Suppositional perceptions 
such as these have resulted in a certain ambiguity of the label “trafficker,” which as 
a result is used to describe many different types of individuals who assist adoles- 
cents and young adults in crossing international borders and finding employment in 
the destination country. 

Acknowledging that minors—especially older teens—possess agency does not 
take away from the suffering they experienced at the hands of traffickers. However, 
depriving them of the recognition that they are rational human beings capable of 
making independent decisions perpetrates the myth that child development is solely 
based on biological and psychological structures that are fairly uniform across 
history, class, and culture. In contrast to the notion of the universal model of 
childhood, anthropological research shows that childhood and youth are social and 
cultural rather than biological constructs (Boyden and de Berry 2005). 

Children and adolescents are people, and therefore they do have agency. Agency 
is an intentional action that encompasses both intended and unintended 
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consequences, according to Anthony Giddens (1993). Trafficking was certainly an 
unintended consequence of the girls’ and boys’ decision to migrate in search of 
work. Had they known that they would be maltreated, insufficiently compensated, 
and isolated from the outside world, they most likely would not have agreed to 
leave even the most poverty-ridden native village. Without a crystal ball to show 
them the future, they made the best decisions they could under the circumstances. 
They owned these decisions even when they desperately wanted to leave the 
trafficking situation. It is worth mentioning that some of the adolescents did not find 
their circumstances as dire as child advocates would have the public believe. 
Several of the Peruvian boys trafficked to work in the construction industry wanted 
to stay with the same employer, but hoped that service providers would be able to 
ensure that the boss paid them what he promised, gave them cigarette and lunch 
breaks regularly, and treated them with respect. 

Law enforcement alleged that sixty per cent of the adolescent girls were traf- 
ficked for sexual exploitation despite the fact that many of the girls were adamant 
that they were neither involved in sex work nor sexually abused. One ICE agent 
told me: “Look, when I see young girls with lots of make-up wearing low cut 
blouses and the shortest skirts you can imagine, of course I am going to conclude 
that they were trafficked for sex. Maybe nothing happened yet, but whether they 
realize it or not, the intent was obvious...” In interviews, the girls presented dif- 
ferent assessments of the situation. Magdalena said: “A short dress accentuating my 
figure does not mean I am a prostitute!” They liked pretty and revealing clothing. 
Tight and low-cut blouses made them feel sexy and sophisticated, they said. 
I thought that there was a lot of cultural misunderstanding, both on the part of the 
law enforcement and on the part of the young girls, about what was age-appropriate 
attire and what was not. The girls also said they had certain freedoms to make 
decisions. Naya claimed: “If I wanted to go upstairs with the men, I could earn a lot 
more money, but I didn’t want to sell myself. I made the boss lots of money 
dancing with the customers and selling them high price drinks.” The police did not 
believe the girls and the girls said the police lied. Both parties contested each 
other’s perceptions of the situation. 

While many anthropologists theorizing agency (Tsing 2000; MacGaffey 2000) 
have a very celebratory view of the concept, Julia Meredith Hess and Dianna 
Shandy (2008) suggest that, at the juncture of migrant children and the state, this 
view is more constricted. The same can be said about trafficked children. The 
politics of compassion governing the lives of trafficked (and other unaccompanied) 
children tempered the agency of the trafficked girls and boys in my study. The 
decisions law enforcement and service providers were making were glossed over as 
“being in the best interest” of the youth. Perhaps it was in the best interest to 
classify the trafficked girls and boys as “victims” in order to provide them with the 
legal assistance and social services they needed to stay in the United States. 
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However, stripping them of decision-making abilities did not serve the youth well. 
How were they to make decisions that were in their best interests if they were not 
recognized as human beings with volition? 


What is in the Best Interest of the Trafficked Child? Who 
Decides? 


In the United States, the system of care for trafficked children has been developed 
within a framework based on middle-class Western ideals about childhood as a time 
of dependency and innocence during which children are socialized by adults in 
order to become competent social actors. Adults generally mediate economic and 
social responsibilities so that children can grow up free from pressures of respon- 
sibilities such as work and childcare. Children who are not raised in this way are 
considered “victims” who have had their childhood stolen from them. The realities 
experienced by the “children” in my study, even before the trafficking ordeals, were 
very different from these ideals. Extreme poverty drove most of them to migrate. In 
some situations, parental illness compounded already dire economic circumstances 
and placed even more pressure on the youngsters to contribute to the family’s 
income. Family members who facilitated their migration often presented it as an 
opportunity to help the young person to “pay back” or support parents. Also, 
although many of these children worked in their countries of origin—they took care 
of their siblings, did house work, worked on family farms, or sold wood or food- 
stuffs in the street—they seldom earned wages for their labour. Thus, a chance to 
work for wages was seen as an opportunity not to be missed. 

The frameworks that conceptualized child labour migration within legal and 
child protection categories such as “child trafficking,” “unaccompanied minors,” 
and “child exploitation” (Mai 2011) are based on the principle of the “best interest 
of the child” but frequently fail to understand the mix of vulnerability and resiliency 
of young migrants in its full complexity.* This, in turn, ends up further exacerbating 
their vulnerability. The protectionist narratives of child advocates and service 
providers too often stand in sharp contrast with the narratives of the youth that 
emphasize their own agency and resiliency. 

Let me turn back to Flora and Isa, introduced earlier in this chapter. Flora and Isa 
never thought they were trafficked; they explained their migration to the U.S. as an 
escape from the poverty of Honduras after the ravages of Hurricane Mitch. They 
came to the U.S. to join their mother, who managed a bar owned by one of her 
brothers. The girls ended up working in the bar as well. On the basis of a tip-off 
from a local resident, ICE raided the bar and Flora and Isa, along with several other 


3It is worth noting that while many of the children studied by other contributors to this volume 
could not shed the label of “migrancy” even when they never migrated, many of the young people 
in my study wanted to be categorized as migrants, but the system of care denied them this identity. 
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girls, were “rescued” and referred to a foster care programme to begin a process of 
restoration and rehabilitation. Prosecutors said that the young women were sub- 
jected to long and dangerous smuggling routes and that at least one was raped 
during the journey. Some of the defendants and their attorneys disputed the forced 
labour allegations, saying it was more a situation of poor people helping poor 
relatives affected by a natural disaster. “If it was a family business,” Assistant U.S. 
Attorney Richard Roper said, “it was a hell of a way to treat your family; smuggling 
them through dangerous routes, misrepresenting to them what they were going to 
do here.” 

Shortly after the raid, Special Agent George Ramirez, formerly with the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS), testified in court that the smuggling 
ring, called the Molina Organization, forced some of the young women into 
prostitution to pay off smuggling fees. The young ladies, however, did not cor- 
roborate this view. Prosecutors and defence attorneys offered sharply differing 
opinions about accusations of forced labour and forced prostitution. According to 
the defence attorney Mick Mickelsen, “There were 52 girls interviewed, and there 
was only one that said anything about prostitution.” Flora and Isa consistently 
emphasized that they were not pressured to provide sexual services to any of the bar 
clients or, for that matter, to any of the men that smuggled them from Honduras 
through Guatemala and Mexico to Texas. In the end, the twenty-four count 
indictment did not mention any prostitution allegations. Assistant U.S. Attorney 
Roper said that the allegations were dropped because the victims did not want to 
testify. Without their cooperation, he said, the allegations would have been 
impossible to prove to a jury. Eighty-eight people, including Flora and Isa’s mother, 
were detained, mostly on immigration violations. 

Flora did not want to be placed in foster care; she wished to return to Honduras. 
Her pro bono attorney counselled Flora that it was not in her best interest to return 
home because some of the relatives involved in her trafficking were deported to 
Honduras and might try to traffic her again. Flora did not think her uncles posed a 
threat, but did concede that it might be best to stay in the United States. She was 
mainly afraid of the poverty she would need to face if she returned to Honduras. 

Flora also decided to stay because she wished to visit her mother, who was in jail 
on charges of smuggling underage girls. Again, Flora was counselled against vis- 
iting her incarcerated mother. Flora’s caseworker told her that it was not in her best 
interest to see her “abuser.” Despite the advice, Flora kept in touch with her mother 
through letters and phone calls. Persistence paid off and in the end she and Isa, 
accompanied by their caseworker, travelled to California where their mother was 
incarcerated. A note in Flora’s file described the trip as very successful: “The trip 
went well. The girls’ mother was supportive, encouraging, and very appropriate 
with her daughters during the visit. She encouraged her daughters to work hard in 
school and put Christ first in their lives.” The caseworker was able to talk to the 
mother and upon hearing more of her story she determined that, despite the 
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mother’s involvement in her daughters’ trafficking, “contact with the mother was 
not detrimental to the girls’ safety.” 

While in foster care, Flora’s “best interests” were determined mainly by her 
middle-class, non-Spanish speaking foster mother who thought that an obedient 
child should stay home and study, not go out with friends or watch TV. Flora’s 
caseworker sided with the foster mother. However, the foster mother’s dissonant 
views on the “proper behaviour” of a seventeen-year-old girl led to even more 
rebellion on Flora’s part. Flora thought she should have fun. She wanted to have a 
boyfriend and she started dating a young Latino man. When she became pregnant, 
she left her foster family to live with the baby’s father and moved into a group 
home after they broke up. Whether the pregnancy was a conscious choice to have a 
baby or a result of unprotected sex is unclear. What was obvious was Flora’s 
dedication to her son. As her situation changed—from being in the care of a foster 
mother to being responsible for herself and her baby in a group home—the social 
worker’s assessment of Flora changed as well. The caseworker noted, “Flora is a 
very outgoing and confident young woman. Very strong-willed and determined. 
Though these traits created difficulties when she was in foster care, she now is 
applying them to planning for the future and is showing much more understanding 
of living independently and using the responsibilities she has.” It seemed that the 
social worker had a complete change of heart, from denying Flora’s ability to make 
her own decisions by supporting the foster mother’s rules to advocating for Flora’s 
rights to determine her own best interests and the interests of Alejandro, her infant 
son. Flora welcomed this change in attitude, but could not articulate the reason for 
this transformation. The social worker put it simply: “I was wrong. I should have 
listened more carefully to Flora.” 

The “best interest” standard is a widely used ethical, legal, and social basis for 
policy and decision making involving children (Kopelman 1997). The origins of the 
“child’s best interest” principle date back to the late 19th century when the 
European public became aware of the plight of exploited, abused, and neglected 
children through popular novels such as those penned by Charles Dickens. In 1989, 
the principle became part of the Convention on the Rights of the Child. In the 
intervening years, the notion of “best interest” has come under attack as 
self-defeating, individualistic, unknowable, vague, dangerous, and open to abuse 
(Veatch 1981, 1995; Ruddick 1989; McGough 1995; Rodham 1973). 

Despite criticisms, the best interest principle remains the dominant legal standard 
in actions concerning children, including migrant and trafficked children. Attorneys, 
social workers, and therapists working with trafficked youth frequently and fer- 
vently invoke the concept. However, because the concept is broad and rarely 
defined, it is open to idiosyncratic interpretations (Kelly 1997). Flora’s caseworker, 
for example, changed her opinions about what was in Flora’s best interest several 
times, eventually realizing that Flora’s resiliency meant independent 
decision-making was in the girl’s best interest. These subjective assessments can 
result in an inconsistency in service provision, and may hamper post-migration 
transition efforts. Moreover, the best interest principle sometimes seems to con- 
tradict the right of the minor to participate in determining what is best for them. The 
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question thus remains: Who determines the best interests of the trafficked minor, 
and how? How does the determination of the child’s best interests correspond with 
the child’s right to express their wishes? There is consensus in the literature that 
Western policy-makers and caretakers tend to prioritize children’s perceived best 
interests over their right to express their wishes and feelings (Bluebond-Langner 
and Korbin 2007). In the course of this research, I have seen many examples of 
service providers deciding the child’s best interest rather than advocating for their 
wishes and feelings. 

The criteria used by foster parents and service providers for determining a 
child’s best interests were based on a culture-specific understanding of children as 
“nurtured” by their caretakers. As indicated earlier, the TVPA does not distinguish 
between ten and seventeen-year-olds. It does, however, make a clear distinction— 
ideological, strategic, and operational—between children and adults. Taking issue 
with this dichotomy, Sanghera explains: “This distinction is based on the principle 
that the development of children as human beings is a process and is not complete 
as long as they are minors. Children are deemed “innocent” and in need of special 
protection and assistance in making decisions. It is believed that minors cannot be 
expected to act in their own best interest as their ability to exercise full agency is not 
yet entirely developed” (Sanghera 2005, 13). These attitudes produce the system 
that ignores the voice of the minor, the system where “all persons under the age of 
18 constitute a homogenous category—children, devoid equally of sexual identity 
and sexual activity, bereft equally of the ability to exercise agency and hence in 
need of identical protective measures” (Sanghera 2005, 6). 

My research team and I accepted the young people’s assertion that they had 
wanted to come to the U.S. while recognizing that, at the time of making the 
decision to migrate, they might have had no idea about the abuse and exploitation 
they would face once they crossed the border, and, had they known, consequently 
might not have agreed to come to the United States. The bigger challenge was 
related to where “to draw a line between coercion and consent for young people 
under the age of eighteen and how best to promote their rights and agency while 
still protecting them” (Kempadoo 2005, xxv). The dilemma was whether to con- 
sider them as vulnerable victims the way the U.S. law does, stipulating who is a 
victim and thus who is eligible for services, or as survivors with a great deal of 
resiliency to overcome the adverse circumstances and hardships, or both. 
Identifying vulnerabilities is important in order to facilitate access to appropriate 
services. However, focus on vulnerability and victimhood without recognition that 
many of these minors were resilient survivors is detrimental to recovery, as it 
creates unnecessary dependency on support programmes. 
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Victimhood 


Understanding youth’s perception of the trafficking experiences as victimization 
and their identity as victims plays an important role in post-trafficking adjustment, 
according to social workers and clinicians working with young people. However, 
this understanding is widely contested, especially by social and behavioural sci- 
entists wanting to understand subjects—adults and minors—as agentive, sensuous, 
and intentional (Jensen and Ronsbo 2014). Given the programmatic importance of 
seeing trafficked children and youth as victims, let me unpack and contextualize 
them both within the theoretical frameworks and the narratives put forth by the 
youth and the service providers in this study. 

We have seen a surge in victim-oriented politics in the last few decades (Cole 
2006). Theorists such as Diana Meyers identify at least two kinds of victims: heroic 
and hapless (Meyers 2011). The first category encompasses “martyrs and heroes, 
who, through their own agency, choice, or strength, are made into victims in the 
service of a greater good.” Descriptions of these hero victims can be found in both 
revolutionary and religious discourses (see Fanon 2005; Guevara 2006; Khalili 
2007). Evelyn, a survivor of domestic servitude, has embraced her own suffering to 
become an advocate. She often shares very painful memories publicly in the service 
of a greater good. 

The victims of the second category are often seen as passively suffering bodies, 
and this view is especially prevalent in discourses of humanitarianism, forced 
migration studies, and discussions of trafficking of women and children for sexual 
exploitation. “Humanitarian victimhood is produced as a host of different agents, 
such as donors of international aid (Pupovac 2001), clinicians (Young 1995), and 
social movements and NGOs, and deploy the victim as a way to forge solidarities 
and relatedness across different social and geographical spaces” (See Fassin and 
Rechtman 2009; Jensen and Ronsbo 2014). The martyr is often perceived as a much 
more agentive victim than the hapless victim of humanitarian disaster or the victim 
of human rights violations because they take it upon themselves to become a victim. 

It is noteworthy that victim status gives priority of concern to certain sufferers 
over others, argues (Bayley 1991). The youth identified as victims of child traf- 
ficking by the federal government were indeed given a special status. Equipped 
with “letters of eligibility” from the Office of Refugee Resettlement (ORR), they 
could now access immigration relief and other forms of assistance, including 
education, healthcare, social services, and counselling. At the same time, Central 
American minors fleeing violence and poverty in Honduras, Guatemala, and El 
Salvador and arriving in the United States in unprecedented numbers are considered 
to be undocumented migrants and put in detention centres (Gonzalez-Barrera 2014). 

In judging some sufferers as victims, we risk the paternalistic devaluation of 
these individuals by transforming resilient and agentive actors into dependent and 
hapless people (Bayley 1991). As indicated above, the girls and boys in this study 
did not identify as victims. Admittedly, they may not have been living in the most 
idyllic conditions, but many did not see themselves as abused or taken advantage 
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of. Faced with poverty and a lack of opportunities to improve their livelihoods, the 
youngsters were not very happy back at home either. In imagining childhoods spent 
in tropical climates among extended family, some service providers thought 
otherwise. The girls did speak about the natural beauty of their native lands, but in 
the same conversations often described the abject poverty that left them going to 
bed hungry and unable to feed their babies. Living in multigenerational families 
provided emotional comfort, but often meant that there were many more mouths to 
feed. While child advocates vilified parents who sent or brought their children and 
teens to the United States, the youngsters saw their experiences as labour migration 
undertaken voluntarily and their parents as helpers, not villains. 

That girls’ and boys’ did not identity as victims was closely related to their 
expectations about coming to the United States. Almost all of the youth had been 
highly motivated to migrate to the U.S. in the hope of earning money, as many had 
compelling reasons to send remittances, such as sick parents and younger siblings 
or their own babies to support. They did not equate labour migration with 
victimhood. 


Education or Waged Employment 


Typically, the youngsters’ desire to earn money did not change once they were 
rescued. When Angela stripped in a bar in New Jersey, she earned good money— 
about $400 or $500 a night. She paid her coyote half of the $15,000 she owed him 
for bringing her from Honduras to New Jersey and was still able to send money 
home to her family. The million Honduran lempira (approximately $48,000 USD) 
she sent to her grandparents allowed them to build a nice house. When la migra 
“rescued” Angela, she had a few thousand dollars in savings, but the money was 
confiscated. Angela was very angry that the money was gone. “It would have come 
in handy,” she said, “especially now that I am pregnant.” She could not understand 
why she was being punished when she had earned the money fair and square. 
Frankly, neither could I. Yes, the money was earned performing a job that law 
enforcement did not approve of for a seventeen-year-old, but it was still Angela’s 
money. Moreover, the anti-trafficking law provides for restitution to victims of 
trafficking, but few survivors receive what is rightly theirs. Neither did Angela. She 
did not think her financial interests were taken into consideration at all by law 
enforcement that claimed to be helping her. 

The desire to get a job and make money conflicted with programmes’ focus on 
formal schooling. Following U.S. laws requiring minors to attend school, the 
programmes assisting trafficked youth focussed more on education and less on 
employment. Social workers cited regulations defining the age of employment, the 
number of hours minors are allowed to work, and rules about work permits 
whenever the youth asked for assistance with finding work. These restrictions ran 
counter to many goals of young people and resulted in adjustment challenges; they 
affected girls’ commitment to education and their desire to remain in care. Cecilia, 
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for example, told her caseworker she did not want to go to school: “I need money! 
How am I going to support myself?” After much persuading, Cecilia stayed in 
school, but kept on asking whether she could leave high school and enrol in a 
vocational programme that would give her tangible skills. “What am I going to do 
with all this reading and writing?” she kept on asking. “I need to be able to do 
something concrete to get a job.” In her junior year, when her academic advisor 
mentioned college, Cecilia again rejected the idea. She told me: “How many years 
do they think I have to wait to get a good job?” Without access to decent jobs, and 
indeed requirements that restricted their ability to find work, the youth did not see 
the assistance as helpful. 


Therapeutic Interventions 


The contrast between programmes’ perceptions of children’s best interests and the 
girls’ wishes was strongest surrounding the psychological consequences of traf- 
ficking and culturally appropriate responses. Most programmes used the Western 
concept of “trauma” both as the basis to imagine the trafficked children’s experi- 
ences and to promote a therapeutic model of rehabilitation services. 

A relatively small number of children in this study met the criteria of 
post-traumatic Stress Disorder (PTSD). Some children presented no psychological 
disturbance, while others exhibited symptoms of depression. Indeed, depression 
was the most common diagnosis.* To mitigate the psychological consequences of 
trafficking, children were offered a wide range of mental health services: individual 
or group therapy, counselling by a torture treatment specialist, and art therapy. 
Initially, the majority of the youth refused to avail themselves of psychological 
services but programme staff were persistent. Two girls, with suspected sexual 
victimization, were referred to a bilingual counsellor. They participated in five 
counselling sessions, but refused to continue. Several survivors were concerned that 
going to therapy would stigmatize them further and label them as “crazy.” One girl 
joked that she was “too lazy to go to counselling every week.” She also added that 
she did not know what she would talk about in the sessions. Caseworkers often 
commented that the “girls went into therapy kicking and screaming,” but mental 
health services were considered in the children’s best interests. 

Therapy caused “retriggering” for Catalina; she reported having nightmares after 
her sessions. Upon consultation with a different clinician, a decision was made not 
to ask questions that did not relate to concrete aspects of the present as such 
discussions re-opened the pain of the trafficking experience. The therapist instead 
engaged with Catalina around an art project, thinking this approach would be less 


“The “diagnoses” were performed by case managers who referred the survivors to clinical social 
workers, psychologists, or psychiatrists. 
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threatening. However, Catalina was still reluctant to participate. Programme staff 
tried many different tactics to convince the survivors about the efficacy of mental 
health programmes. One girl was told that if she did not go to counselling and did 
not take her medication she would be separated from her baby. Many programmes 
clearly wanted all youth to participate in therapy and were convinced about the 
efficacy of this treatment. Some followed their agency’s protocol as to the appro- 
priate use of therapy and the children’s interest and willingness to attend sessions, 
but the pressure was on the young people to participate in counselling. Eventually, 
most children and youth were in treatment. Again, the service providers’ assess- 
ment of what was in the girls’ best interests prevailed. 

With one exception, programmes did not consider indigenous healing strategies, 
social justice, or human rights approaches. For most programmes, cultural com- 
petence was limited to finding a Western-trained therapist who could communicate 
with the survivor in her native language. The Peruvian children and their families 
who insisted on seeing a Catholic priest were the only exception; the local Hispanic 
congregation embraced them and provided necessary support. 

The push for mental health services was consistent with strategies employed to 
deal with other victimized populations. The number of programmes established to 
provide psychological help to refugees, victims of wartime violence, and more 
recently trafficked victims has grown exponentially (Bracken et al. 1997). The 
expansion of such programmes indicates the prominence of mental health concepts 
in the forced migration field. Particularly prominent is the discourse of “trauma” as 
a major articulator of human suffering (Summerfield 2000, 417). This prominence 
is based on the premise that trafficking, ethnic cleansing, war, and civil strife 
constitute mental health emergencies and result in post-traumatic stress, which has 
in turn led to the use of treatment modalities based on the Western biomedical 
model. At the same time, other models, building on the victims’ own resilience, 
indigenous coping strategies, and spirituality, are not being explored as much as 
they could or should. The expansion of trauma programmes is directly related to 
what Kleinman calls “medicalization of human suffering” (Kleinman et al. 1997). 

Undeniably, most of the children and youth in my study had suffered incredible 
ordeals and, without safe environments in which to recover, they were at risk for 
re-trafficking. Indeed, there were a couple of instances where the traffickers, pre- 
tending to be relatives of the children, contacted the girls. Marianela was one of 
those girls. Her abuser called her on the phone in the convent where she was staying 
awaiting placement in a group house. They arranged to meet in a nearby park and 
the programme staff never heard back from her. However, vigilance of the staff 
protected many other youngsters from re-victimization. The programmes’ 
unprecedented dedication to the protection of the children in their care was 
admirable. At the same time, by focusing so much on the children’s vulnerability, 
the programmes often lost sight of the youth’s resiliency. Preoccupied with Western 
standards of child welfare, staff did not have adequate resources to tap into cul- 
turally relevant healing strategies. 
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Towards Solutions and Resolutions 


Studies of children and childhoods increasingly see children as “at once developing 
beings, in possession of agency, and to varying degrees vulnerable” 
(Bluebond-Langner and Korbin 2007). Developments occurring in the field of 
childhood studies parallel developments in women’s studies, which consider 
women as social actors and contextualize them in theories of behaviour, culture, 
and society. Unfortunately, the discourse on child trafficking focuses mainly on the 
vulnerability and victimization of trafficked children, even though recognition of 
the coexistence of agency and vulnerability is particularly important in the child 
trafficking domain. As Diane M. Hoffman, who studied restavek children in 
Southwest Haiti, observes, 


Recognizing their agency is not denying that they suffer; nor is it to sanction the social 
structural inequalities that make the restavek system possible in the first place. Rather, it is 
to point the way to a reconceptualization of the restavek child in a more positive light, to 
portray the child as a person who has real capacities, skills, intelligence, and personal 
fortitude that can make him or her an asset to the society, rather than a victim or a drain on a 
society that is itself in chaos (Hoffman 2010, 48). 


I acknowledge the legal necessity to use the term “victim.” The services that 
trafficked youth were eligible for were paid with money earmarked for “victims of 
crimes” and adjustment of their immigration status was also linked to being vic- 
timized. I am, however, opposed to extending this label beyond the legal realm. 
Therapeutically speaking, assigning the identity of a forcibly trafficked victim is 
often counter-productive to young people’s integration into American society or 
re-integration into their home country, should they choose to return. Recognition of 
the coexistence of vulnerability and resiliency influences the way we conduct 
research with trafficked children and affects our ethical responsibilities to the 
studied youngsters. This recognition is important because it affects—or should 
affect—institutional responses to survivors of trafficking. While there is no denying 
that trafficked children and youth have often been severely abused and exploited, 
one must also consider questions of agency and resiliency while analysing this 
phenomenon, designing services for trafficked minors, crafting policy responses 
aimed at preventing child trafficking, and prosecuting perpetrators. Well-informed 
rehabilitation approaches must consult children’s voices, experiences, and per- 
spectives to explicitly inform and shape policy decisions and programmatic 
responses. Listening to the voices of children has become a powerful mantra for 
activists and policymakers worldwide. Yet, despite such pronouncements, many of 
the trafficked girls and boys found their voices silenced or ignored in the name of 
their “best interests.” 


SA restavek (or restavec) is a child in Haiti who is sent by his or her parents to work for a host 
household as a domestic servant because the parents lack the resources required to support the 
child. The term comes from the French language rester avec, “to stay with.” 
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Programmes need to be flexible. The youths’ perceptions of the nature of their 
experiences and their families’ involvement in trafficking may be at odds with the 
perceptions held by law enforcement and service providers. Despite these differ- 
ences, it is essential that law enforcement and service providers are flexible enough 
to allow the trafficked youth to have a unique, and perhaps differing, assessment of 
what happened to them and who wronged them. Minors should also be educated 
about their rights and about U.S. and international conventions protecting children. 
“Know your rights” sessions are commonplace for migrant children in detention 
centres; similar training should be provided for trafficked minors, especially ado- 
lescents. Trafficked minors need to be educated about the way the law views certain 
actions of adults as criminal. This kind of training should focus on the legal aspects 
of child trafficking, not moral assessments of parents’ actions. Hopefully, a 
rights-based service model taking into account young people’s resiliency and 
agency will empower them sufficiently to continue rebuilding their post-trafficking 
lives long after they leave assistance programmes. 
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1938: Escaping from Hitler’s Germany, seven-year-old Edith leaves her parents 
and her home as part of the Kindertransport,' organized transportations of mainly 
Jewish children to the UK from Hitler 's Reich, based on private guarantees that 
they will not be a financial burden. She is taken into a foster family with her older 
sister (Milton 2006). 

1939: Berthold, aged seven, travels with a group of children from Bratislava to 
Norway and is taken into a foster family. As Germany invades Norway in 1940, he 
is transferred to Norway 's only Jewish orphanage. In 1942, all the orphanage 
children are safely conducted to Sweden, from where he returns to Norway in 1945 
(Levin 2009; Rothlauf 2008). 

2013: Mohammed, fourteen, arrives in the UK from Iran. Smuggled into the 
country in the fridge compartment of a lorry, he and eight other youngsters climb 
out of the lorry, walk along the road, and are discovered and arrested. Social 
workers take him into a residential centre for unaccompanied minors where he 
waits, wondering what will happen next (Gentleman 2013). 

2013: After a series of rejections and appeals, the Jasmin versus Norway case is 
closed. Jasmin, seventeen, born in Germany to stateless Kurdish parents who have 
been denied asylum and the right to work, is finally granted residence in Norway 
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with her mother and siblings on the grounds of her social and cultural integration 
(NOAS 2014). 

In this chapter, I compare some criteria for refugee children’s crossing of 
national boundaries at four different socio-temporal sites: the UK and Norway, in 
the late 1930s and the early 2010s. My comparison is based on a closer look into 
the cases of the four children introduced above, one from each of the four sites. 
Their situations and experiences serve to identify key criteria for the crossing of 
territorial, social, and symbolic boundaries into the two nation states at these dif- 
ferent points in time. 

In times of crisis, national refugee policies tend to be restrictive, yet the pro- 
tection of children remains the most broadly recognized of all humanitarian con- 
cerns. The presence of refugee children, or child refugees, reveals an Achilles’ heel 
of democratic states: the weaknesses of combined underlying premises of nation- 
hood and of childhood. I argue that these premises connect in ways that provide a 
key to understanding both nationhood and childhood. As social spaces, nations and 
childhoods are defined and encompassed by context-specific boundaries. Studying 
how these boundaries are (re-)enacted in specific cases may help us understand the 
connections between nationhood and childhood. 

Why are some children allowed to cross the boundaries into certain nation-states 
at particular times, and others denied access? Which of their multiple statuses—as a 
child, a refugee, or an asylum seeker—may give them access to different spaces 
within specific nation-states? How may child refugees be regarded as different from 
adult refugees, and how may such differences affect their rights and possibilities? 
Such questions bring to light the combined underlying premises of nationhood and 
of childhood, with changing notions of personhood at the core. 

In this chapter, I do not aim to address all these questions, but will focus on 
comparing and analysing specific criteria for national boundary-crossing as they 
apply to four children. My concern here is with their entry into the territorial, social 
and symbolic spaces of UK and Norway. The concept of boundaries cuts across 
legal, social, or cultural criteria for admission. Although there are significant legal 
dimensions to the admission policies and processes of refugees, a comprehensive 
description of the relevant legal frameworks is beyond the scope of this chapter. 

Here, my comparison of the UK and Norway in the late 1930s and in the early 
2010s aims to throw light on the following question: How may similarities and 
differences in the criteria for refugee children’s crossing of national boundaries 
throw light on changing and contested notions of childhood? I shall investigate this 
using he four examples introduced above—Edith, Berthold, Mohammed, and 
Jasmin. 


Their names have not been altered, as all the cited material is taken from previously published 
sources. 
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Boundaries of Nations, Boundaries of Childhoods 


Receiving states may provide refugees with basic protection—the right to legal 
entry and temporary or permanent settlement—or add social rights to education, 
work, healthcare and the vote, as well as symbolic admission into the national 
community. Such differentiation of access depends on the context, including 
international and national laws. The concept of boundaries, the focus of attention 
for Barth in his work on ethnicity (1969), is useful in studying differential access to 
social spaces. National boundaries are always, to some extent, porous 
(Papadopoulos et al. 2008). With Lamont and Molnar’s (2002) typology as my 
point of departure, I distinguish between three main forms of national boundaries. 
Territorial boundaries are the physical borders of the nation-state, social boundaries 
delimit the rights, resources, and duties associated with citizenship as formal 
membership in the nation-state, and symbolic boundaries are the “conceptual dis- 
tinctions made by social actors...that separate people into groups and generate 
feelings of similarity and group membership” (Lamont and Molnar 2002, 168). The 
sum of the three forms of boundaries constitutes the limit of the national com- 
munity, and crossing a boundary implies a degree of inclusion into this community. 

I regard exclusion and inclusion in terms of degrees rather than as absolute 
opposites. Territorial, social, and symbolic national boundaries have over the past 
century developed from near congruence towards increasing separateness (Ong 
1999). In the 1930s, the sovereignty of nation-states depended on a harmonious 
relationship between territory (geography), bureaucracy (state), and people (na- 
tional identity). The concepts of inclusion and exclusion from territory, bureau- 
cracy, and nation were inherent in the citizen/immigrant divide, based on the 
existence of a physical border (Preuss 1995). The distinction between citizen and 
immigrant was particularly visible at the border. In the 2010s, European border 
policies require a revision of this classical border concept (Bigo et al. 2010). 
Boundaries have shifted: “the line differentiating members from non-members is 
relocated” (Zolberg and Long 1999, 9). The distinction between citizens and dif- 
ferent categories of immigrants is now visible at Europe’s outer borders, in practices 
physically taking place within each European state, and at visa and ticket points 
well beyond Europe. The criteria for gaining access to Norwegian or UK territory 
interact with the criteria for gaining access to welfare benefits, in different ways for 
different categories of people in what Fuglerud (2005) has called processes of 
“graded sovereignty.” Such processes are mediated through policies and practices 
that in turn interact with media representations of “asylum seekers.” 

Refugee policies vary between the four sites, yet in all of them protection is 
granted only to a small minority of those potentially in need of it. Kjeldstadli 
(2003a) finds the explanation for this similarity in an international game logic 
where each state competitively reduces its “offers” to refugees in order to prevent as 
many as possible from seeking asylum. This logic thrives on the ambiguity of the 
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international political situations of the two periods where recognizing a “real 
refugee” may be complicated. Restrictive policies are strengthened through regu- 
lating the rights to social goods. Such strategies, with clear consequences for the life 
chances of refugee children, have played out quite differently at our four sites. 

Along with changes in national boundaries, the boundaries of childhood have 
also changed considerably since the 1930s. A “belief in the natural innocence of 
childhood as a world apart” was constitutive of Norwegian nationhood until the 
1990s (Gullestad 1997, 33). In a general, nostalgic view, the boundaries of an 
idealized, paradisiacal childhood have gradually been pushed back (James et al. 
1998, 242). This corresponds to a paradigmatic turn towards children’s rights and 
agency, where “Norway tends to be in the forefront when it comes to the child as an 
actor with participation rights” (Vitus and Liden 2010, 67). In both periods in the 
UK, childhood remains more implicitly and ambiguously interrelated with the 
nation, not least because the composite national identity of the UK and the “massive 
stratification of contemporary Britain” makes it impossible to “write sensibly about 
an English childhood” (James 2002, 149). The main contemporary difference is that 
of Norwegian childhoods as symbolically, politically, and individually central to 
adult society, whereas in the UK, children and childhoods emerge as relatively 
marginal and subjected to rigid “adult power” (James 2002). As we shall see, this is 
also evident in our selected cases. 


The Four Selected Cases 


The four cases introduced initially form the empirical basis for this chapter. The 
cases are taken from the literature and from Internet sites, published by associations 
of or for refugee children and by newspapers, featuring the stories of individual 
child refugees. These are only four of many thousands of cases, and I cannot claim 
that they are representative in any statistical sense of the word. However, I would 
hold that each case is in its own way typical for its time and place, and that the four 
cases, separately and together, form a sound basis for an initial analysis within the 
theoretical framework of territorial, social, and symbolic boundaries as described 
above. The critical reader may also rightly point out that I have selected cases that 
are particularly suited to this kind of analysis. 

The four sites have also been purposely selected. Norway and the UK share a 
close historical affinity as countries of refuge on the north-west geographical 
margins of Europe, yet there are considerable differences in their ideas and practices 
of childhood and nation. The 1930s and 2010s are both periods of international 
crises and of complicated and ambiguous “refugee producing” situations, in con- 
trast to the block alliances of World War II and the Cold War. Ideas and practices of 
childhood and nation have undergone considerable changes from the first period to 
the second, making it possible to investigate both changes and continuity. 
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During my searches for individual accounts, I found hundreds of books and 
internet pages presenting interviews, biographies, and autobiographies, especially 
from two of the four sites: the UK in the 1930s and Norway in the 2010s. The 
Kindertransporte were for decades ignored or surrounded by silence. They came to 
attention during the 1980s, along with many other aspects of the Holocaust 
(Seeberg et al. 2013); writings and individual testimonies of this spectacular rescue 
operation have since proliferated. In Norway, similar attention has not been 
accorded to the few Jewish children who escaped to Norway in the same period. 
The contrast is especially interesting when juxtaposed with the contrast between the 
considerable public attention given to individual children denied asylum in present 
day Norway and the public silence surrounding individual children in the asylum 
process in the UK. These differences in public attention reflect the differences in 
how refugee children are perceived and received at the four sites. Methodologically, 
this means that the material available to me has been much more limited in the cases 
of the UK in the 2010s and Norway in the 1930s than in the UK of the 1930s and 
the Norway of the 2010s. 


The 1930s: Edith and Berthold 


In the 1930s, the legal concept of the refugee was linked to the newly founded 
League of Nations and its first High Commissioner of Refugees, the Norwegian 
Fridtjof Nansen, who was appointed in 1921. On Nansen’s death in 1930, the 
Nansen International Office for Refugees continued its work, increasingly for Jews 
and other refugees from Nazi Germany. In Europe, the 1920s’ dominant fear of 
Communism and Stalin was gradually overshadowed in the decade that followed by 
the increasing alarm caused by Hitler’s national socialism and expansionist ambi- 
tions, leading to shifting and ambiguous alliances. British and Norwegian author- 
ities joined other European governments and referred to each other’s restrictive 
immigration policies in legitimizing their own. Although a refugee law was in place 
—The Convention Concerning the Status of Refugees Coming from Germany of 10 
February 1938—neither Norwegian nor British authorities recognized Jews as 
refugees on the grounds of racial persecution (London 2000; Kjeldstadli 2003b). 
Governments at the time deemed a “strict policy” necessary to “prevent a mass 
influx” of refugees and rejected most applications for entry. 

When Edith arrived in the UK, she was one of nearly 10,000 Jewish children 
whose lives were saved in spite of this strict policy, through the Kindertransporte. 
She travelled by train with her older sister Ruth as part of a group of children, and 
remembers the border control between Germany and the Netherlands. In her 
autobiography, she describes the journey: 
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[T]he officer in uniform with a swastika armband who collected our papers at the border 
looked upon me with what I took to be parental concern as he handed back my passport, 
which under my name—augmented by the Jewish “Sara” mandated by the Third Reich— 
had been stamped STATELESS...I know that to cross to England we boarded the boat at 
Rotterdam... But the crossing itself is a blank. Probably we were all asleep. The next day 
comes to mind as the revelation of a huge London station with massive steel arches 
overhead. Liverpool Street Station (Milton 2006). 


Their travel documents were in order. The double visa requirements—exit visa 
to leave Germany and entry visa to enter the UK—had been taken care of before the 
children were put on the train, by parents, Jewish committees and other volunteers. 
Edith had no idea who facilitated her passage to the UK and where her own journey 
fits into the larger initiative: 


[I]t took me more than forty years to understand that our transposition to England ... was a 
fragment of a larger and extraordinary history. The Kindertransport ... has been the subject 
of a fair amount of recent literature and of several films. It could, in fact, be counted as a 
sort of miracle, and I am still amazed at my own bland passivity and ignorance about my 
escape (Milton 2006). 


The criteria that must be fulfilled for this miracle to happen were laid down by 
the UK government. In the following citations, I have used bold font in order to 
highlight the criteria for my subsequent analysis: 


In response to the events of November 9 and 10 [Kristallnacht], the British Jewish Refugee 
Committee appealed to members of Parliament [to rescue Jewish children] and a debate was 
held in the House of Commons. The already existing refuge aid committees in Britain 
switched into high gear, changing focus from emigration to rescue. The British government 
had just refused to allow 10,000 Jewish children to enter Palestine, but the atrocities in 
Germany and Austria, the untiring persistence of the refuge advocates, and philosemitic 
sympathy in some high places—in the words of British Foreign Minister Samuel Hoare 
“Here is a chance of taking the young generation of a great people, here is a chance of 
mitigating to some extent the terrible suffering of their parents and their friends”—swayed 
the government to permit an unspecified number of children under the age of 17 to 
enter the United Kingdom. It was agreed to admit the children on temporary travel 
documents, with the idea that they would re-join their parents when the crisis was 
over. A fifty Pound Sterling bond had to be posted for each child *to assure their 
ultimate resettlement.” The children were to travel in sealed trains. The first transport left 
on December 1, 1938 ... the last left on September 1, 1939—just two days before Great 
Britain’s entry into the war ... By that time, approximately 10,000 children had made the 
trip (The Kindertransport Association 2015). 


The phrase “non-Aryan children,” rather than “Jewish children,” was used in the 
Parliament discussions (Norton 2010) and, although most of them were Jewish, 
some non-Jewish children are also said to have been rescued (cf. Gopfert and 
Hammel 2004). The children had to be under the age of 17. Many were younger. 
The older children had to look after the younger ones: 


It was understood at the time that when the “crisis was over,” the children would return to 
their families. Parents or guardians could not accompany the children. The few infants 
included in the programme were tended by other children on their transport. A £50 
Sterling bond had to be posted for each child, “to assure their ultimate resettlement” 
(United States Holocaust Memorial Museum 2015). 
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The requirement to post a bond of £50 for each child meant that no child would 
depend on the British government for subsistence. In practice this requirement 
limited the number of rescued children to the ones for whom funding could be 
provided. It also transferred all responsibility for the refugee children to the private 
sector: individual British citizens as well as non-governmental organizations. 


Kindertransport was unique in that Jews, Quakers, and Christians of many denominations 
worked together to rescue primarily Jewish children (The Kindertransport Association 
2015). 


Private citizens or organizations had to guarantee to pay for each child’s care, edu- 
cation, and eventual emigration from Britain. In return for this guarantee, the British 
government agreed to allow unaccompanied refugee children to enter the country on 
temporary travel visas (United States Holocaust Memorial Museum 2015). 


The British government’s contribution was limited to allowing the children to 
cross the territorial boundaries. Thus, their lives were saved. The crossing of social 
and symbolic boundaries was left to the children and civil society. Children were 
taken into Jewish or non-Jewish foster homes, as fostering was considered the best 
solution. However, there were not enough foster homes, therefore some children 
were put up in hostels or were sent to the countryside to work on farms. The scheme 
was organized as an educational one, and schooling was provided. It is unclear what 
kinds of schools the children attended and who paid for their education. More 
research is also needed to uncover the services to which the children had, or did not 
have, access. In terms of symbolic boundaries, the picture is much clearer. Edith 
describes it well: 


(...) my life begins when I am seven going on eight—when I have just set foot in England. 
It is 1939 (...) It is the fact that I worry so much—the fact that unlike all the others I am 
afraid—that makes me an enemy alien. This is what worries me most of all—I am an 
enemy alien, and I am proving that I am an enemy alien by being such a coward about 
bombs and other things falling from the sky. I would like desperately to disguise myself as 
a little English girl, but I know that I would convince no one, since the very act of trying to 
disguise myself proves I am not English. (...) I suspect it is as a first quite unconscious step 
in my attempt to be less foreign that I am setting about forgetting all my German (Milton 
2006). 


Separated from parents and homelands and desperately contesting the label of 
“German enemies,” the children rapidly shed their Germanness in favour of English 
identities. They needed to belong, and there was only one way to achieve this: to 
become English. Language was the primary marker of national identity. At the 
same time, Edith describes how her Anglican Church foster family expected and 
even encouraged her to retain a Jewish identity, incorporating her into a pre-existing 
British Jewish category. 

In Norway, no similar large-scale operations took place. However, a rescue on a 
very much smaller scale was organized in cooperation between individual 
Norwegian citizens and non-governmental organizations. In an article about the 
subsequent rescue of these children to Sweden as Norway came under German 
occupation, Irene Levin writes: 
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In spite of the restrictive refugee policy, the Norwegian government accepted around 500 
Jews from Germany, Austria and Czechoslovakia during the years immediately preceding 
the war. Among these were the 21 children from Vienna—aged seven to nine years (...). 
After some time, two boys from Czechoslovakia arrived. One of them was Berthold 
Griinfeld (Levin 2009, my translation). 


The conditions for accepting the Jewish children were stricter in Norway than in 
the UK. The children had to be no older than 12 years and their state of health had 
to be checked and found acceptable by a doctor recognized by the Norwegian 
government. It was also expected that the children’s parents were on their way to 
migrate to a third country where reunification would happen. The organization 
Nansenhjelpen (the Nansen relief), founded by Fridtjof Nansen’s son to provide 
safe haven and assistance for Jewish refugees in Norway, was to be responsible for 
all expenses. Given these conditions, the immigration was limited to a maximum of 
sixty children, and it was specified that any adoptions would not lead to amend- 
ments of the quota (Hamkoll 2010, 45-46). There was no expectation these foreign, 
Jewish children would stay in Norway and “become Norwegians,” and with the 
German occupation, they lost any basis for doing so. 


The 2010s: Mohammed and Jasmin 


Compared to the images of hardship and poverty in the 1930s in Europe and its 
colonies, the early 2010s evoke images of an unequally distributed yet previously 
unimaginable abundance. There has been a global tendency away from mainly 
inter-state conflicts to an upsurge of civil wars and conflicts that to a lesser extent 
follow territorial boundaries (Kaldor 2013). Norway was at the pinnacle of wealth, 
while the UK, still affluent, was struggling in the aftermath of the recent economic 
crisis. The rest of Europe was marked by economic crisis in different ways and to 
different degrees. Outside Europe, economic instability was the order of the day in 
many countries, often linked to a lack of democracy and to war and conflict within 
and across national borders, causing people to flee from many different countries 
and for many different reasons. 

In the UK, territorial boundaries were not formally open to child refugees. Since 
2004, a UK refugee quota scheme (the Gateway Programme) annually provided 
assistance to 750 refugees designated as especially vulnerable by the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (Platts-Fowler and Robinson 2011). 
However, this scheme had no particular focus on children and was extremely small 
compared to the numbers of de facto refugees and asylum seekers arriving in the 
UK. The majority of child refugees were smuggled into the UK hidden in lorries 
crossing the Channel from France. Journalist Amelia Gentleman stayed for two 
days in a hostel for unaccompanied child asylum seekers near Dover, and learned as 
much as she could from them and the staff. She reported: 
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An Iranian boy, Mohammed—who, like everyone interviewed here, asked that his real 
name should not be printed, and who says he is 14—describes how his uncle paid for him 
to be taken from Iran after his brother was arrested. He doesn't know how much his uncle 
paid, nor precisely what route he took, although the interpreter says it usually goes through 
Turkey and Greece, taking more than three months, with 10-day breaks from time to time, 
staying in houses along the way and surviving mainly on biscuits. (...) At Calais, 
Mohammed was grouped with about eight other young people and hidden in a lorry, late at 
night. “The traffickers used ladders to get us in through the roof; the driver didn’t know we 
were in there.” (...) When the lorry came to a stop somewhere outside Dover, they climbed 
back out of a vent in the roof and began walking along the road until they were spotted and 
arrested (Gentleman 2013). 


Mohammed had been helped or escorted from Iran to Calais by paid helpers and 
had travelled for months. Having crossed the territorial boundaries into the UK, the 
small group of child refugees of which he was part was taken into social care: 


The younger boys, and girls of all ages, are immediately found foster carers. Almost none 
of the children have documents, so determining their age is a complex process; but those 
boys who seem to be a bit older (15 or above) are sent to (...) a hostel for unaccompanied 
asylum seekers. 


Young children were taken into foster homes, as Edith had been more than 
70 years earlier—a strong form of symbolic as well as social inclusion. However, 
those who seemed “a bit older” than fifteen were placed, together, in a hostel staffed 
with social workers. Although not immediately allowed across symbolic bound- 
aries, the young asylum seekers were thus given access to some social goods: 


This is a peculiar refuge: sparsely furnished bedrooms, along dimly lit corridors painted in 
faded 1970s institutional colours. The children remain here until their age is confirmed, 
their health checked, their asylum requests investigated and their educational needs 
assessed. They are given a few sessions about British life and culture—with a heavy focus 
on drugs and sexually transmitted diseases—but much of the time they are left to their own 
devices, allowed to wander into the nearby town or sit in the centre's shabby common 
room, congregating into huddles of boys with shared languages. (...) the county is under 
pressure to improve the care they are given. Support workers are on hand from 8 am to 
10 pm, trying to help them adjust to their new environment. “They have been on the road 
for such a long time, getting into all sorts of difficulties with people, that there is a sense of 
relief at having a roof over their heads, a place that is warm and safe,” the Kent official says. 
“But they quickly move on to the next worry: what is going to happen to me now? (...) A 
doctor at the practice that looks after the children’s home residents says (...) Many are 
underweight from surviving on one meal a day. *I see young men with terribly painful 
injuries from their journey,” the doctor says. “Many of these young people haven't had any 
medical care throughout their life” (Gentleman 2013). 


This description indicates what the children had access to: beds and meals, basic 
health services and rudimentary education—it was something, but much less than a 
foster child would get. Social workers also did most of the age assessment in order to 
determine whether the asylum seeker was really a child or just pretending to be one: 


Social workers consider how they interact with their peers, whether they are reserved or 
shy, whether they have shaved hundreds of times before or if they have never used a razor. 
They look at whether children are still growing physically during the time they are at the 
centre. Dental x-rays can be used. (...) the parliamentary report into the care of migrant 
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children expresses concern that “funding pressures could be incentivising local authorities 
to assess children either as adults, or as older than would otherwise be the case,” because of 
the huge costs involved—last year, in Kent alone, £14m was spent caring for these children 


(...) 


Children who arrived without their parents were the responsibility of local 
authorities and, accordingly, there was a considerable body of literature on 
“unaccompanied minors” and on how to do social work with child asylum seekers 
in the UK (Kohli 2006; Wade 2011). Much less was known about the children in 
asylum seeking families in the UK: known as “dependants,” they had no separate 
asylum cases, and constituted no separate category in Home Office statistics. 

In Norway, by contrast, children in asylum-seeking families attracted extensive 
popular support and were symbolically significant as litmus tests of “Norwegian 
values.” A strong national identity built on the ideal and practice of childhood as 
local belonging (Gullestad 1997) interacted with the central role of children’s rights 
in law and in popular perception and supported the creation of strong local support 
for many asylum-seeking children (Vitus and Liden 2010). 

My fourth case is Jasmin. In 2013, when I first read about her, she was seventeen 
years old. Born in Germany in 1996, she had come to Norway with her family in 
2002. Her parents had previously lived in Turkey, as refugees from Lebanon. The 
family was stateless. For a decade, Norwegian authorities tried to send the family to 
Turkey, while Turkish authorities refused to receive them. Crossing the internal 
Schengen borders from Germany to Norway in the early 2000s had not been 
particularly difficult. It turned out to be much more difficult to be allowed to stay, 
and to gain access to the rights that make it possible to lead a normal life: the 
crossing of social and symbolic boundaries. Jasmin wrote: 


The fact that my parents are here now, is not their own fault. My parents were children 
when they escaped the war in Lebanon. What do you think they should have done? Stayed? 
Remained there, and died, instead of fleeing? I don’t know, but their parents made the 
decision for them. Later they married and continued onwards with us children. What do you 
want? That my siblings and I do the same: continue to go from one country to the next?” 


In the context of Norway in the early 2010s, very little was said about the 
territorial boundary-crossings into Norway. In a research report, Brekke and Aarset 
(2009) described a number of journey patterns. All means of transportation were 
used, which also means different points of entry. A main common denominator 
here, as case of the UK in the 2010s, was the prominent role of “people smugglers.” 
Norway, too, had a quota of refugees agreed annually with the UNHCR; official 
government representatives facilitated their admission to Norway. However, as in 
the UK, quota refugees constituted a very small minority of de facto refugees and 
there was no special quota for child refugees. In Norway, the mainstream media 
focused on the “removal” of often quite young children from Norway, usually with 
their parents and siblings. 


3This and subsequent Jasmin quotations NOAS 2014, my translation. 
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All children up to the age of sixteen have the right to schooling in Norway, and 
several reports show that asylum-seeking children were in fact enrolled in schools 
in this recent period, although in some cases in lower-quality courses than other 
children (Lidén et al. 2011; Valenta 2008). Schools provide a crucial link between 
the social and the symbolic, and local communities’ actions against the deportation 
of specific children was to a large extent grounded in the children’s belonging to the 
local community through its school. Jasmin described her situation like this: 


I have many friends. Some of them were allowed to stay in Norway and got the residence 
permit, and those were moments of great happiness. At the same time, there has been much 
sorrow because many of my friends were sent back to their home countries. 


The friends Jasmin referred to here were friends at the reception centre for 
asylum seekers, where the family had lived for ten years. Such friendships with 
other young people living at reception centres may analytically be regarded as 
inclusion into a temporary community of outsiders. Jasmin also had other, more 
stable social arenas: 


Out of school, we have activities and at school we are very active. (...) My life has limited 
freedom. One day I was told that I could not continue to secondary school because I did not 
have a residence permit. My friends all supported me and said I would be ok. Luckily, the 
headmaster accepted asylum seekers after all. 


These friends were school friends, including young people who were not living 
in the liminal state of waiting for asylum, but who had more predictable life 
trajectories in their local communities in Norway. In spite of secondary education 
not being a right for rejected asylum seeking children, Jasmin was accepted into 
secondary school. Yet her troubles were not over: 


Over the summer, all my friends have summer jobs because they want to earn some money 
for themselves. I also wanted to get a job. I applied and applied and in the end I did succeed 
in finding a job. But unfortunately I was then told that I could not get a work permit because 
I am an asylum seeker. All I wanted with that job was to earn a little money of my own, like 
everybody else. (...) I would like to ask if you know what it is like to be at the receiving end 
of all those “no’s”. No to work, no to school, no to going abroad on holiday, no to freedom 
and many no’s that I cannot count. It is as if I were tied up with a rope and cannot go on. 


In 2013, the whole family was granted residence in Norway. 


Comparing the Four Cases 


Comparing the three sets of criteria across the four cases may appear to be a 
daunting task, and a detailed comparison would be beyond the scope of this chapter. 
However, Table 3.1 summarizes a more general comparison of the three sets of 
criteria in our four cases. 

In the UK in the 1930s, selected children were accepted as refugees when adults 
were not. Only to a small extent were the children allowed to access social 
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resources and thereby cross the social boundaries of the nation state. Symbolic 
boundaries were open to them on the one and absolute condition that they change 
their national identity, of which language was the main marker. This was the chance 
to simultaneously and literally “take the young generation of a great people” as the 
Foreign Minister had argued, by transforming them from German to English and, 
again quoting the Foreign Minister “to some extent mitigate the sufferings of the 
adults” by encouraging them to thrive as Jews, but now as British Jews. 

Jews had been allowed into Norway since a hotly debated constitutional 
amendment in 1851, and the Jewish community numbered about 2000 individuals 
at the beginning of the Second World War. Refugee policies were very strict, 
largely due to a concern with “creating a Jewish problem” in Norway (Mendelsohn 
1987). As the historian Kjeldstadli puts it: “For political refugees to enter and stay 
was possible with some exceptions, while for Jews, entry was very nearly impos- 
sible with some exceptions” (2003b, 467, my translation). In the late 1930s, hardly 
any Jewish children were allowed to cross the territorial boundaries into Norway, 
let alone the social or symbolic boundaries. This is one of many indications that 
Jewishness and Norwegianness were widely regarded as irreconcilable identities, 


and that children were regarded as independent carriers of a Jewish identity. 


Table 3.1 A summarized comparison 


UK 1930s Norway 1930s Norway 2010s 

Territorial | 10,000 60 children 750 quota refugees, | A small number of 
children admitted some of which quota refugees, 
admitted Under 12, healthy, were children. some of which were 
Under 17 prospect of Otherwise: children. 
£50 bond as reunification with Illegal. No reliable | Otherwise: 
economic parents in third statistics—children | Illegal. Detailed 
guarantee country, economic | registered as statistics on 

guarantee dependents children 
“Removal” “Removal” possible 
possible at 18 (end | at any time 
of childhood) 

Social No No government Access to social Access to social 
government expenses. CSO care—place to stay, | care—place to stay, 
expenses. Nansenhjelpen food, basic food, basic 
CSOs and responsible healthcare. Full healthcare, school. 
private people legal rights to First year of school 
covered education 5— often separate and 
expenses 16 years, unclear not up to standard. 

whether this reflects | Children more 
practice rights than adults 

Symbolic | Full Remigration Return expected at | Children 
assimilation expected end of childhood assimilated, parents 
expected rejected 
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In the early 2010s in the UK, children were hardly visible as refugees in the 
public domain. If they arrived with their parents, their social and symbolic inclusion 
as well as their continued territorial inclusion depended on that of their parents. 
Children who arrived alone were given access to social care and had the right to 
schooling, but were likely to lose the right to these and the right to stay six months 
before their childhood was legally over. This was mainly an issue for children who 
had been granted a limited leave to remain because they had been found not to be in 
need of international protection, but could not be returned in the absence of ade- 
quate reception arrangements in the countries of origin. Until 2012, children were 
granted leave for three years or until they turned 17.5 years old; after this the leave 
was limited to “a period of 30 months or until the child turned 17.5 years old, 
whichever was shorter” (CCLC 2013). The younger they were, the more they were 
allowed across the symbolic boundaries. Being recognized as a child, then, did give 
considerable privileges, albeit temporarily. 

In the early 2010s in Norway, child refugees found themselves in a highly 
ambiguous position. As children, they were symbolically included and principally 
regarded as Norwegians. Socially, they had full rights to schooling and health 
services and more rights to benefits than did adult refugees. As asylum seekers, 
however, they might still face removal from Norwegian territory at any time if their 
individual cases for asylum were rejected. The stark contrast between the support 
and warmth surrounding them in the local community, especially in school, and the 
brutality of being picked up by the police—be it in the same school or at home in 
the small hours of the morning—has been recounted by many former 
asylum-seeking children and their advocates. 

Across the four sites, whereas it is possible to legitimize rejecting adult refugees 
by framing them as a political or economic burden or as a security problem, the 
moral and political costs of rejecting child refugees are higher. In the early 2010s, 
Norwegian media played an important role in mobilizing popular protests against 
the deportation of child refugees. In the UK, too, as we have seen, age assessment is 
crucial in deciding the territorial, social and symbolic rights of refugees, giving 
privileges to children. The exclusive child rescue operations from the Third Reich 
show that in the 1930s, too, children triggered more sympathetic responses than 
adults did. 

There may be different normative and legal reasons behind the sharp distinction 
between child and adult refugees at the four sites. One dimension of difference is 
agency versus victimization. The definition and rights of children, codified in the 
UN Convention on the Rights of the Child (United Nations 1989), are well 
incorporated into Norwegian law since 2003; this Convention was signed by the 
UK but not incorporated into British law. An early predecessor to the Convention 
on the Rights of the Child was ratified by the League of Nations in 1924. The 
emphasis then, in the UK and in Norway, was on refugee children as vulnerable and 
passive victims rather than as agents with individual rights (Eide 2005; Myers 
2009). Recent research on refugee children focuses chiefly on their experiences and 
rights as individual agents rather than on power structures (Finch 2005; Parr 2005). 
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Paradoxically, however, in the UK of the 2010s, children who express “excessive” 
agency may be considered not to be children at all (Crawley 2010). 


Contesting the Boundaries of Childhood and Nationhood 


By their very existence, child refugees contest, try out, bend and change the 
boundaries of childhoods as well as of nations. How, then, may the similarities and 
differences we have seen in the criteria for refugee children’s crossing of national 
boundaries throw light on changing and contested notions of childhood? 

In the 1930s’ UK, an image of children emerges from the Kindertransport case 
as primarily innocent, incomplete human beings in need of adult protection; they 
were “becoming” rather than “being,” and the refugee children were, in terms of 
national identity, blank slates with the potential of becoming British. In Norway in 
the 2010s, the corresponding idea of refugee children as blank slates with the 
potential of becoming Norwegian is also prominent. However, there is also a strong 
component of children “being” what they are in their own right, and a very concrete 
emphasis on their agency and individual rights as children. In contrast, the UK in 
the 2010s and Norway in the 1930s emerge as sites where children were both 
subordinate to adults and received less adult, public attention. At these sites, 
rejection was more likely to pass unnoticed, and the attempted boundary-crossings 
also less likely to be successful. 

While the UK’s territorial boundaries in the early 2010s arguably remained more 
porous than Norway’s, letting more refugees or asylum seekers in, refugees and 
especially refugee children appeared to have greater access to social benefits in 
Norway than in the UK once they managed to cross the physical border. Children in 
the UK, unless they arrived alone, were registered as “dependants” and did not 
feature as individuals in statistics. This supports observations of UK perceptions of 
children as subordinate and “incomplete.” In Norway, individual children were 
especially targeted for public, local support, emerging as vulnerable and somehow 
more important and valuable than adult refugees, reflecting the importance of 
childhood in Norwegian society and nation building. 

In contrast to the European Jewish refugees during the 1930s, refugees who 
arrived in Norway and the UK in the early 2010s came from many parts of the 
world and a majority, though far from all, came from predominantly Muslim 
countries. Anti-Jewish, anti-Muslim and colonialist-racist attitudes thus, in different 
ways, form parts of the background for boundary-upholding criteria of national 
communities at all four sites. Jews were a minority in all their nation states of 
residence in the 1930s and this is one of several significant differences between 
their situation and that of Muslims in the 2010s. However, racist-fuelled tensions 
between transnationally and religiously constituted groups and national sedentary 
populations are present in both cases (Engebrigtsen 2011). Although none of my 
examples involve refugees from the war in Syria, as they pre-date the so called 
“migration crisis” of 2015, the analytical framework is no less applicable to these 
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more recent developments, where concepts, policies, and practices of borders and 
boundaries are increasingly and acutely relevant. 

How inclusion and exclusion processes play out, what the legal criteria and 
implications may be, how the presence of refugee children may contribute to 
boundary shifting, and how boundary-crossing and possible boundary-shifting are 
represented in public debate are questions that need to be researched in more detail. 
The same applies to investigating how boundary-crossing criteria at all four sites 
draw on civic and ethnic symbolic resources, enabling us to identify and analyze 
interlinks between humanitarian and immigration issues and arguments. Finally, the 
exploration of such questions may bring about new insights into the changing 
boundaries of childhood and nationhood, the interconnectedness of nationhood and 
childhood, and the shifting notions of personhood that form their combined 
premises. 
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Chapter 4 

South Sudanese Diaspora Children: 
Contested Notions of Childhood, 
Uprootedness, and Belonging Among 
Young Refugees in the U.S. 
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South Sudanese Diaspora Children 


Chuol' turned 18 in June 2011, just I month before the independence of South 
Sudan, his native country, on 9th July. His 18th birthday signified Chuol’s legal 
transition into adulthood in the United States where he now lives. On the other 
hand, the occasion would have been barely marked, if at all, in the small rural 
community where he was born, and where the categories “child,” “youth,” and 
“adult” are defined along cultural rather than chronological parameters. “Tt is rough 
out there, but not like back in Africa, says my Mom.” Chuol is responding to my 
query about life in Omaha, Nebraska, where I have been working with South 
Sudanese youngsters like him since 2009. Now in his early twenties, Chuol left 
war-torn South Sudan as an infant in 1992 when government soldiers from the 
north attacked their village. With Chuol on her back, his mother fled on foot to a 
crowded refugee camp in neighbouring Ethiopia. They arrived in the U.S. 3 years 
later. Having moved out of Africa when he was too young to remember it, Chuol's 
experiences growing up in the U.S. are illustrative of the complex processes of 


"The names of all study participants have been changed to ensure their anonymity. 

*Many people in South Sudan, especially in the rural areas, do not mark their chronological age. 
Asylum applications often list January Ist as the applicant’s birthday. This is a random date 
assigned to all of those who cannot indicate their actual date of birth when first processed by the 
UN Refugee Agency (UNHCR), whose staff must also estimate people’s age. 
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inclusion and exclusion faced by thousands of South Sudanese-American children 
and youth. 

Like Chuol and his mother, millions of refugees fled the south of Sudan during 
the Second Sudanese Civil War (1983-2005). They sought shelter in one of the 
sprawling camps in neighbouring Ethiopia, Kenya, Uganda, or else joined the urban 
poor in Khartoum or Cairo. The United Nations resettled nearly 31,000 refugees 
from these camps to the U.S. Many of them were children, often unaccompanied 
minors who had been orphaned or separated from their relatives during the war. In 
the 1990s, Omaha, Nebraska, emerged as an unlikely hub for these South Sudanese, 
both for primary resettlement from camps in Africa, and for secondary resettlement, 
as refugees placed in other States relocated to Nebraska in search of jobs, affordable 
housing and a sense of community. Currently, Omaha is home to approximately 
10,000 South Sudanese refugees who, along with other displaced groups, represent 
over 1.7 % of the city’s total population. Mirroring demographic trends in their 
home country, the South Sudanese population in the U.S. is very young. Some of 
them arrived in the U.S. as refugees, as was the case with the close to four thousand 
famous “Lost Boys of Sudan” (HRW 1994) who were resettled to various 
American cities in 2001. Others are the U.S.-born children of refugee parents and 
have never lived in Africa. 

The term “diasporas” is often used, both in Omaha and in South Sudan, to lump 
both groups together in everyday discourses. Many of these South Sudanese can 
indeed be seen as fulfilling all the criteria of a “refugee diaspora” (Van Hear 2009). 
That is, they are groups that are recently displaced due to conflict—or “a 
well-founded fear of persecution,” in accordance with domestic and international 
legal standards —and that often maintain considerable material connections to the 
home state. Their life experiences have, on the other hand, often been quite diverse 
and disparate depending on their migratory trajectories, among other factors. 
Tensions and even violence among different migrant groups have recently inten- 
sified in Omaha, with some youth allegedly joining the many street gangs often 
composed of refugees and migrants of various nationalities that have sprung up in 
the area over the last decade. 

Against this complex and tumultuous background, the diasporic identities and 
cultural practices of children and youth are being translated, appropriated, and 
creolized to fit into local social contexts and structures. Based on on-going 


3The US definition of refugee derives from that established in the 1951 Convention relating to the 
Status of Refugees, as amended by the 1967 Protocol Relating to the Status of Refugees. More 
specifically, the US Immigration and Nationality Act defines “refugee” in Sect. 101(a)(42) as: 


Any person who is outside any country of such person’s nationality or, in the case of a 
person having no nationality, is outside any country in which such person last habitually 
resided, and who is unable or unwilling to return to, and is unable or unwilling to avail 
himself or herself of the protection of, that country because of persecution or a 
well-founded fear of persecution on account of race, religion, nationality, membership in a 
particular social group, or political opinion. 
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ethnographic fieldwork conducted both in South Sudan and in the U.S. since 2009, 
this chapter examines the contested notions of “childhood,” “migration” and 
“refugee-ness” that frame the experiences of South Sudanese-American children. 
This analysis seeks to elucidate the relationship between displacement, belonging 
and the construction of a diasporic sense of self among South Sudanese children 
growing up in migrancy in Omaha and, by qualified extension, elsewhere in the 
diaspora. The overarching argument made here is that the development of a sense of 
being part of a diaspora is frequently conditioned by complex and often violent 
processes of inclusion and exclusion that transcend fixed understandings of one’s 
social, cultural and generational positioning. This is perhaps more the case for 
children and youth than for their adult counterparts. 

Following this opening section, I present a brief discussion of the methods and 
conceptual frameworks that guided the research on which this chapter is based. 
More specifically, I situate the study of childhood and migrancy of South Sudanese 
refugees within the broader literature on diaspora studies, favouring notions of 
hybridity and multiple subjectivities. I then examine the historical and recent 
determinants underlying the arrival of South Sudanese refugees in Omaha, 
Nebraska, highlighting the geographical and cultural links between Africa and the 
U.S., past and present. A discussion of identity formation across generations, and 
issues of diaspora and violence allows me to contextualize the rise of street gangs as 
important spaces for the critical, if often violent, reinterpretation of fluid notions of 
identity, membership and belonging. In the concluding section, I suggest that, 
despite their troubled present and uncertain futures, young South Sudanese in 
Omaha display remarkable resilience and the ability to navigate multiple social loci 
in their struggle to adapt to challenging local conditions. As their experiences 
illustrate, understanding the hybrid affiliations that conform their identity formation 
is critical for a re-conceptualization of diaspora children as part of more than one 
geographically and socially located society. Simultaneously informing the schol- 
arship on contested childhood(s) as fluid and situational, this perspective, I argue, 
allows for a more fruitful elucidation of the mechanisms of growing up in exile, and 
the broader urban refugee experience in Nebraska and elsewhere. 


Studying Diaspora Children: A Note on Frameworks 
and Methods 


A number of theoretical constructs have been developed over the years to examine 
the immigration experiences and the specific circumstances of migrant children 
(Ensor 2010). Traditional concern with geographical displacement in migrant and 
refugee population flows has tended to entail a fixation with “origins” and 
“homelands.” The wider African diaspora, in particular, has provided an important 
site for the production of diasporic imaginaries. These range from a diffuse sense of 
identification with “blackness” to the appropriation of specific cultural productions, 
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memories and political projects that stem primarily from diaspora movements in 
North America. This emphasis on African origins has led to a tendency to overlook 
differences in “black” cultures and ignore the continuities and discontinuities in the 
historical processes and conditions that have shaped Africans’ experiences abroad 
(Patterson and Kelley 2000, 18). 

Offering an alternative perspective, cultural theorist Hall (2003, 244) has pos- 
tulated that diaspora identities are formed “with and through, not despite, differ- 
ence; by hybridity... constantly producing and reproducing themselves anew, 
through transformation and difference” (original italics). This approach has also had 
particular currency in studies of youth and “second-generation” migrants who are 
especially likely to experience the “contradictory pulls” of cultural difference (Hall 
2000, 232). The hybrid affiliations and creolized cultural practices of young people 
are indeed becoming a rather uncontroversial focus of the cultural studies literature 
(Ensor 2013a; Skrbiś et al. 2007, 263). Children and young people may be regarded 
as primarily representing the future of their societies of origin, the societies into 
which they or their parents have migrated (Ensor 2015), or their own presents and 
futures as autonomous, hybrid and transnational individuals. Diverging concerns 
may be reflected in different ideas and practices of childhood and negotiated in 
different social arenas. 

The experiences of younger generations of South Sudanese in Omaha present a 
particularly good opportunity to bridge some of these analytical silos within dias- 
pora studies. South Sudanese children, whose lifescapes encompass multiple geo- 
graphically located societies, occupy fluid positionings characterized by both 
alienation from and affinity with not only the dominant “white” society, but also 
other “black” diaspora groups. Contesting rigid dichotomies separating children 
from adults, their experiences illustrate the contextual and relational nature of the 
definition of childhood as a social construct. They also exemplify the important 
relationship between migrancy as an attributed characteristic of children and their 
families (Nare 2013) on one hand, and differences in social position, migration 
trajectory and cultural practice on the other. 

This chapter explores the production of complex and fluid diasporic identifica- 
tions through an ongoing ethnographic study of the younger generations of South 
Sudanese in Omaha, NE, initiated in the summer of 2009. I interacted with 
members of the South Sudanese diaspora, both youngsters and adults, through my 
attendance at a variety of different events, such as academic conferences, social 
occasions and community celebrations, as well as more informal gatherings 
between younger South Sudanese and their non-South Sudanese friends. I also 
conducted in-depth, semi-structured interviews with fifteen youth (six females and 
nine males) whose ages ranged from 14 to 21 when the study began. These 
interviews took place in community centres, cafes and restaurants near participants’ 
homes in different parts of Omaha. I used an interview guide aimed at eliciting 
reflections on younger people’s experiences growing up in South Sudan or in exile, 
the challenges and opportunities of life in the U.S., and their hopes and expectations 
for their future. I interviewed the majority of my study participants at least two or 
three times, with interviews lasting for a variable length of time, typically around 
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2 h. Furthermore, I have maintained close contact with some of these South 
Sudanese youngsters and their families, and have had regular updates on their 
activities and experiences. Their narratives, which simultaneously emphasize 
multiplicity, cross-cutting affiliations and overlapping identities, allow for a 
re-examination of prevalent assumptions in diaspora theory about the analytical 
distinction between “diaspora” and “host society.” 


From Africa to Nebraska: Historical and Contemporary 
Factors 


Sudan, of which South Sudan was part until its secession on 9th July 2011, has long 
been a significant contributor to refugee movements globally (Tempany 2009). The 
two Sudanese Civil Wars—fought from 1955 to 1972 and 1983 to 2005—resulted 
in the deaths of an estimated two million people and caused massive internal and 
cross-border displacement. With over four million displaced during the Second 
Sudanese Civil War, the South Sudanese diaspora remains large in spite of the fact 
that at least 2.5 million South Sudanese returned to the country since 2005. Outside 
of Africa, the largest diaspora communities are in North America, Western Europe 
(UK, France, Italy, and Sweden), Australia and New Zealand, where there are an 
estimated 400,000—600,000 South Sudanese in total (The Hand Foundation 2014). 

The South Sudanese refugees who found their way to the U.S. took a variety of 
paths. Some went to Khartoum to avoid the war, find work or go to school. 
However, for those who eventually reached Nebraska, the most common route was 
through the Itang refugee camp just across the border in neighbouring Ethiopia. 
This camp was managed by the UN Refugee Agency, the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR). Many of these southerners “followed the 
trail of [human] bones eastward” (Hutchinson 1996, 6) to the relative safety of 
Ethiopian camps. 

In the early 1990s, South Sudanese refugees’ already precarious conditions in 
Ethiopia became untenable. Civil War and the overthrow of the regime of Haile 
Mengistu, who had ruled Ethiopia since deposing Emperor Haile Selassie in the 
1970s, caused the camps to be closed. At about the same time, news began to 
spread of refugee camps in Kenya, which offered an alternative place of safety, 
away from the deteriorating situation in Ethiopia and continuing troubles in their 
own country. For many of these refugees, the possibility of obtaining permission in 
the Kenyan camps to resettle in a third country such as the United States or Canada 
provided an additional reason to move to Kenya, where permission to re-locate was 
more likely to be given (Holtzman 2000, 21). 

Where South Sudanese refugees initially resettled was generally not under their 
control. Those sponsored by relatives were sent to join their kin in the same 
community. For others, however, their placement was selected by resettlement 
agencies; the criteria used by the resettlement programmes were unknown by the 
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refugees themselves. In early 1997, Nebraska came to be known among South 
Sudanese refugees as a “hot spot —a place where many of them were contem- 
plating relocating (Holtzman 2000, 37). They were attracted by cheap housing and 
employment opportunities in the meatpacking industry, a mainstay of immigrant 
labour. Their population was comprised mostly of very young people. Very few 
individuals were older than their mid-thirties, and the majority were considerably 
younger. Upon arrival in the U.S., they most commonly lived in young families, 
consisting of a husband, wife, and their young children. The younger refugees had 
little or no experience of South Sudan, having grown up in refugee camps or 
otherwise in exile. Their knowledge of the history and culture of their homeland 
mainly came through relayed information and experience from parents and other 
adults in the community (Poppitt and Frey 2007). 

Adjustment to life in Nebraska has not been easy for many South Sudanese, who 
have faced a constellation of obstacles unusual in their depth and scope even for 
immigrants. There are vast differences in the lifestyles and values of Nebraska and 
South Sudan. Although some males—but hardly any females—had had at least 
brief experiences in African cities where they had gone to work or study, for most 
South Sudanese resettlement to the U.S. constituted their first significant stay 
outside of rural Africa. Most arrived largely unaware of American customs and 
without basic literacy skills or competence in English. For the large majority, even 
the most basic aspects of everyday living were completely unfamiliar. Beyond 
changes in daily routines, South Sudanese needed to re-forge their social worlds, 
which often proved to be an even more daunting task. The majority of the adult 
South Sudanese in my study describe their first years in America as “very difficult,” 
“confusing” and even “frightening.” Nevertheless, they also noted how relocation 
was filled with possibilities and hope for a better future. The experiences of these 
African-born refugees differ markedly from those of their U.S.-born children whose 
outlook is often less optimistic; they all counter the static notions of “community” 
and “enculturation” that still dominate prevalent understandings of diaspora. 


Identity Formation Across Generations 


In 2009 when I first met U.S.-born Biel and his then adolescent friends, I had just 
returned from a summer field trip to Rumbek, the capital of Lakes State in central 
South Sudan. The photographs I brought with me depicted scenes of the daily life 
of some of the tukul-dwelling (huts made of grass and mud), cattle-keeping, tall and 
proud-looking Dinka who constitute the largest ethnic group in the country. Biel 
and his friends are, however, Nuer. Chuol and most, but not all, of the South 
Sudanese I met in Omaha, are Nuer as well. Unusually tall agro-pastoralists like the 
Dinka, the Nuer represent the second largest ethnic group in South Sudan. As many 
members of the South Sudanese community in Omaha remarked, ethnic differences 
between Nuer, Dinka and other groups are, typically subsumed under generalizing 
labels such as “African,” or “black” in the U.S.. The deadly pattern of revenge and 
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counter-revenge attacks along Dinka-Nuer ethnic lines currently ravaging South 
Sudan on the other hand, have transformed ethnic divisions from a source of 
identity to a matter of life and death (Office of the Coordination of Humanitarian 
Affairs [OCHA] 2014).* 

Accustomed to the completely urbanized life that frames the lifescapes of most 
American teenagers, Biel and his friends looked at my photographs with amused 
curiosity. Their repeated exclamations of “no way” and “not me” conveyed their 
lack of interest in ever adopting the traditional agro-pastoral livelihoods of their 
African counterparts. As one of them emphatically put it, “this is all very well for 
them; this is how they grow up. But this is not who I am. I have roots in the old 
country, but I was born here. I am an American.” The large majority of South 
Sudanese children and adolescents living in Omaha today are U.S.-born and, in a 
legal sense, neither refugees nor migrants but American citizens. Their national 
identification and indeed their sense of personal identity are nevertheless often 
marked by tropes of displacement and non-belonging. 

The development of a sense of identity is key to any discussion of diaspora 
groups. An examination of this process helps us to understand the ways in which 
South Sudanese diaspora members fit within the particular contours of contempo- 
rary American society. First-generation South Sudanese-Americans, as refugees 
who have fled their homes and lived in camps in Africa, do share problems and 
concerns with refugees in America from other countries and cultures. Because 
many are still dependent on welfare or belong to the class of the working poor, they 
also face many of the same problems that confront poor and working-poor, 
native-born Americans. South Sudanese identification with one group or the other 
—or neither—is often fluid and situational for both children and adults, as well as 
gender-differentiated. 

The particular emotional landscape that South Sudanese children currently 
inhabit sharply contrasts with the conditions faced by their parents as 
first-generation migrants. Their perceptions of life in the U.S. follow the pattern 
predicted by Sluzki (1979) who concluded that many newly arrived immigrants 
experience a sense of euphoria, with high expectations and anticipated possibilities 
that may seem boundless. Energies are focused on attending to immediate needs, 
including finding jobs and a place to live. New immigrants had to establish 
themselves quickly, as all they received from the U.S. government was a loan for 
the plane ticket from Africa—which they had to start paying back within 
6 months —less than three hundred dollars cash, and food stamps. In many of these 


“In a document released on 9 January 2015, the Human Rights Division of the United Nations 
Mission in South Sudan (UNMISS) reported that there were reasonable grounds to believe that at 
least 353 civilians had been murdered and another 250 wounded in attacks in the capitals of the 
South Sudanese States of Unity and Jonglei between 15 April and 17 April of 2014. These attacks 
involved the deliberate targeting of victims on the basis of their ethnicity, nationality or perceived 
support for one of the parties to the conflict (UN News Centre 2015). 

Refugees traveling to the United States are issued loans by the International Organization for 
Migration (IOM) to pay for the costs of their transportation from overseas to the U.S. resettlement 
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South Sudanese families, both spouses worked two shifts, encouraged both by need 
and by the prevalent belief that if they worked extremely hard for at least 5 years, 
they would prosper, which many did, at least in comparison to the living conditions 
they left behind in Africa. 

With the new cultural and contextual norms of diaspora life, the public role of 
South Sudanese females quickly became significantly altered. Many women 
reported feeling isolated and even resented by their husbands and other males in the 
family as they assumed new more socially and economically active roles. Women 
were more readily able to find jobs as domestic workers, or as cleaners at hotels and 
restaurants; their husbands, on the other hand, with skills more suitable to an 
agrarian life in Africa than to urban America, remained trapped in menial 
low-paying jobs or unemployed and unable to provide for their families on their 
own. Today, marital tensions and even domestic violence are both common and 
much more frequently reported to the police than would have been the case in the 
homeland. Women, especially younger ones, are establishing themselves as com- 
munity leaders, activists and breadwinners, challenging the old male leadership, and 
protesting against war, violence and racism (Lim 2009). Broad-ranging changes in 
daily life have brought major transformations not only in how women and men 
relate to each other, but also in how they see themselves as individuals and as 
members of their families and their community at large. 

While refugee couples recognize that life in the U.S. sometimes requires a shift 
in gender responsibilities, new and widely-accepted norms concerning the gender 
division of labour have not emerged among first generation refugees. Instead, most 
have resorted to making adjustments and one-off changes as the need arises. As 
first-generation diaspora members often remark, there was far less ambiguity 
regarding social expectations for females and males, children and adults in South 
Sudan. In Omaha, it is the lack of well-defined roles, as much as the profound 
nature of the changes, which has caused tensions within South Sudanese families. 
The very definitions of childhood and adulthood—manhood and womanhood—are 
now surrounded by uncertainty, no longer clearly marked by rites of passage and 
initiation ceremonies. 

Among some of the largest ethnic groups in South Sudan (i.e. the Nuer and the 
Dinka), the initiation of boys into adulthood is traditionally marked by facial 
scarification, with initiated young men expected to take on adult responsibilities. 
The Nuer receive facial markings (called gaar) of varying patterns. The most 
common initiation pattern among males consists of six parallel horizontal lines, 
which are cut across the forehead with a razor, often with a dip in the lines above 
the nose. Among the Dinka, initiation into manhood similarly involves the cutting 
of a varying number of parallel lines or V-shaped marks onto the forehead of the 
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sites and for various medical screening costs. The funds to cover the transportation are provided to 
IOM by the State Department’s Bureau for Population, Migration and Refugees. A promissory 
note is signed by every refugee 18 years and older prior to arrival in the U.S. confirming the 
refugee’s agreement to make regular monthly payments to the sponsoring agency (USCCB 2016). 
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male initiate, called a parapool—'one who has stopped milking”—as boys would 
no longer do the work of milking cows after initiation. Although far less common, 
young females may have their faces scarified as well amongst some Nuer and Dinka 
clans. In the case of females, scarification tends to be more a sign of high status than 
of initiation into adulthood and, especially among the Nuer, dotted patterns are 
preferred over deep cuts. 

In South Sudan, current constructions of childhood for boys go beyond being 
non-initiated and include being single, not steadily employed, and still dependent 
on one’s family (Jok 2005, 144-145). The fixed chronological parameters that 
define childhood and adulthood in the U.S. are seen as alien and confusing by some 
South Sudanese for whom social criteria and individual’s behaviour are more 
reasonable predictors of one’s generational position. 

Racialized notions of belonging in or exclusion from other African diaspora 
groups constitute a further source of ambiguity, as affinity with other “black 
groups” has been undercut by experiences of racism. As numerous respondents 
observed, South Sudanese occupy a racially ambivalent position, “labelled ‘black’ 
by the whites, but not really accepted by the black community.” For many, the idea 
of “roots” and “origins” is an important aspect of their self-identity and their ability 
to “fit in.” Aweng, a 17-year-old high school male student remarked: 


Being Sudanese is pretty unique. The whole black culture here is dominated by 
African-Americans who don’t know where their roots are... Nigeria, West Africa... African 
like me, but I am not really like them. And I still couldn’t identify with them either. There are 
different types of Africans and no other African is like the South Sudanese, like me. 


His comments illustrate the constant interplay between similarity and difference 
in the “black diaspora,” and evidence the fundamental “instability and mutability of 
identities which are always unfinished, always being remade” (Gilroy 1993, xi). 

Most migrants, especially those in contexts of forced migration like refugees, are 
required to move across discontinuous social spaces. These discontinuities can be 
markedly different for first and second-generation Americans. Migrancy and dias- 
pora thus provide a particularly important context for redefining both childhood and 
inter-generational relations. Those African-born refugees who suffered traumatic 
experiences and severe conditions in their home country, and often also in transit 
and subsequently in the host country, harbour grievances and fears that may impact 
their relationship with younger generations (Vorrath 2012). Childhood memories of 
the homeland are often constructed through the language and imagery of violence, 
poverty and displacement, reinforced by media tropes of refugee-ness and war. 
Many nonetheless speak passionately about their pride in “being African,” and 
praise the customs and traditions that regulated their pre-flight life in South Sudan. 

Family or local tensions and conflict may result when parents’ traditional atti- 
tudes and perceptions are dismissed or met with resentment from children and 
adolescents, who are often more acculturated than their parents in the new society 
through their greater access to schooling (Poppitt and Frey 2007). Some youngsters 
have, however, embraced their South Sudanese origins even if only vaguely 
familiar with their cultural meaning. Others have sought inclusion and belonging by 
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joining youth groups and local South Sudanese community organizations which, in 
the hopeful words of Nyadhial, a very socially active and vivacious 15-year-old 
girl, can “make us proud of who we are, have events about the culture, where we 
are from, learn more about our history and what’s going on in the country.” 

Riek, Nyadhial’s older cousin, is also very politically engaged and has strong 
opinions about the resurgence of conflict in South Sudan, which he blames squarely 
on the lack of political will and the “shameful incompetence” of the country’s 
leaders. He described himself as a “proud South Sudanese” and, unlike most of his 
compatriots, placed his national origins above his ethnic affiliation. As a child, his 
feelings about South Sudan were somewhat different, as he explained at one of our 
meetings at a small coffee shop near the church he attends on Sundays. His early 
memories of school revolved almost entirely around experiences of racism and 
feeling of exclusion and, as he became older, increasingly tense relationships with 
other groups of African descent. “White kids called us all ‘blacks’, but I look 
different, darker, taller, and felt different too. It was confusing and isolating. I think 
that it also made me ashamed to be South Sudanese,” he explained. 

Riek briefly joined a gang when he was in his mid-late teens, yielding to peer 
pressure, the lure of danger and adventure, and the promise of forging strong bonds 
of comradery with his South Sudanese “gang brothers.” The harsh realities of life as 
a gang member, he admits, left him “empty and disappointed” and also “scared at 
how quickly things can go bad, very bad.” Riek eventually left the gang and found a 
job at a local community newspaper. Other gang-affiliated youth find it harder to 
leave and, indeed, membership in street gangs has reportedly increased in Omaha in 
the last decade. Violence, both structural and physical, is a pervasive feature in the 
life of gang members. 


Diaspora, Violence and the Rise of Street Gangs 


South Sudanese diaspora children inhabit a cultural milieu where patterned 
inequalities shape social interactions. As is the case with other members of the 
African diaspora, South Sudanese socially-ascribed identity is largely racialized in 
homogenizing ways. Popular thinking in the Global North often equates common 
skin colour with an assumed common African behaviour, language, attitudes and 
capabilities (Ndhlovu 2009). 

In addition to the obvious structural inequalities they face as the younger gen- 
eration of a racialized minority, they are also targeted for what (De Vos and 
Suarez-Orozco 1990) have termed “psychological disparagement.” 


They become the object of symbolic violence, which stereotypes them as innately inferior 
(lazier, prone to crime, and so forth). These attributes make these disparaged minorities, in 
the eyes of the dominant society, less deserving of sharing in the society’s dream and 
justifies their lot in life (Suarez-Orozco 2000, 211). 
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Discrimination and racism are recurring themes discussed by many of the 
children and youth with whom I spoke. Inspired by the Longitudinal Immigrant 
Student Adaptation Study conducted by Carola and Marcelo Suarez-Orozco 
(Suśrez-Orozco et al. 2007), I asked my study participants to complete the sentence, 
“Most Americans think that South Sudanese people are...” The following state- 
ments are representative of the kinds of responses I received: 


Most Americans think that we are stupid. 

Most Americans think that we are members of gangs. 
Most Americans think that we are savages and violent. 
Most Americans think that we are ignorant. 


Most Americans think that we are primitive Africans. 


Overwhelmingly, South Sudanese children reported a conviction that Americans 
had negative perceptions about them—a sentiment most vehemently expressed by 
boys and male teenagers. Their awareness of the prevailing ethos of hostility of the 
dominant culture could, at times, be ignored, internalized, or resisted, depending on 
personal and social circumstances. For most, these circumstances have recently 
become more hostile, owing, among other factors, to the rise of gang-related vio- 
lence attributed to disenfranchised South Sudanese young boys. As the “ethos of 
reception” to South Sudanese diaspora members becomes less welcoming, their 
outlook on life’s prospects has accordingly become dimmer. A prevailing ethos of 
hostility in the dominant culture makes it extremely difficult for migrant children to 
maintain an unblemished sense of self-worth (Suarez-Orozco 2000, 213). “Many 
are torn between the attachment to their parental culture of origin, the lure of the 
often more intrigued adolescent peer culture, as aspirations to join the American 
mainstream culture (which may or may not welcome them)” (ibid. 217). 

A conflicted “ethos of reception” (Suarez-Orozco and Suśrez-Orozco 2001) is 
often a significant determinant in diaspora life. The ensuing lack of communal trust 
frames ongoing relationships. It can also negatively impact the way that people in 
the host country perceive immigrants’ homelands, and influence the manner in 
which children are taught about their own culture, history and other ethnicities or 
religions. In sum, it can add to the already significant stresses of growing up in 
migrancy. 

Unlike their parents, most second-generation South Sudanese no longer perceive 
their circumstances in terms of a day-to-day struggle for survival. For them, dis- 
appointed hopes and aspirations coupled with a negative reception in the only 
community they know as “home” have at times led to feelings of distrust, anger, 
hostility and fear. Concern with violence is indeed a recurring theme that I have 
found among many of my study participants. Even if they were not personally 
exposed to the stresses and deprivations of war, all too many youngsters report 
having witnessed—and, in some cases, participated in—a disconcertingly high 
level of violence in their new neighbourhood and school settings. A distinction 
should be made between what might be called “hard” (physical) violence, and 
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“soft” (psychological or symbolic) violence. While physical violence may be easier 
to identify, “the workings of psychic and symbolic violence are often more elusive 
but may be equally devastating in the long run” (Suarez-Orozco and Robben 2000, 
1). As I have previously described: 


Encounters with difference, dissonance, and exclusion are counterpoised by a search for 
new identity, social acceptance and belonging. Gang affiliation is one such effort which, 
while often associated with transgressive and even violent behaviour, must also be 
understood as an effort to respond to the many ruptures and transformations of anchors of 
belonging experienced by young refugees (Ensor 2014, 114). 


Although Omaha has had its share of gang violence since the late 1980s, when 
the Bloods and Crips (two rival Los Angeles-based gangs) arrived to cash in on the 
emerging crack cocaine market, South Sudanese gangs are a newer phenomenon. 
By most accounts, the first ones—MJ, a Nuer acronym for “Dog Pussy,” and 
African Pride—started operating in Omaha in 2004. Those that followed—MOB, 
GBLOCK, 402 (the area code for eastern Nebraska), South Sudan Soldiers, and 
TripSet—adopted equally colourful names. Some gangs include both Nuer and 
Dinka members, but ethnic segregation is more common. For instance, the “South 
Sudan Soldiers,” a gang that has established a growing presence in the Omaha area 
since its founding in 2009, is made up almost exclusively of Nuer youth. 

Most of my study participants agree that South Sudanese gangs in Omaha, which 
have no particular ideology guiding their actions, started not because of politics, 
drugs, or money, but out of boredom. The bulk of the members are young boys, 
aged fourteen to seventeen, although a few females reportedly also belong to some 
of the gangs. Predictably, most of them live in low-income neighbourhoods. Some 
gang members are believed to have dropped out of school to work so they could 
send money back to family members in Africa. Others, placed in public schools by 
their age rather than their typically lower grade level, quit discouraged by their poor 
performance in class and the derisive attitude of their more schooled classmates. 
Fights are common and have become more lethal as easily obtainable guns have 
replaced knives. 

“The missing link is the parents,” offered an adult South Sudanese male who 
moved to Omaha in 2003, “Nobody goes after their seventeen-year-old. They just 
think, ‘We know what he’s doing, he’ll come back later”* (Massara 2010). He 
believed that lack of proper parental supervision constitutes a large part of the 
problem. As he admits, “I know a few families whose kids are the top ringleaders of 
the gang [and] they don’t want to admit their kids are in a gang. It’s not that they are 
defending the kids, they’re just ignorant of what their kids are doing” (ibid.). His 
views on parents’ responsibility for youngsters’ misbehaviour is shared by a mother 
in her mid-thirties who noted, “In our community, a lot of parents don’t know how 
to discipline their kids without using physical violence; that’s what they grew up 
with” (ibid.). 
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Ironically, together with Tunisia and Kenya, South Sudan is the third African 
state to establish full prohibition of corporal punishment for children* (Santos 
2011). Article 17 of the Transitional Constitution that came into force in 2011 
establishes that “Every child has the right...to be free from corporal punishment 
and cruel and inhuman treatment by any person including parents, school admin- 
istrations and other institutions.” Caning and flogging remain, however, common 
approaches to child discipline. Furthermore, customary law still prescribes lashings 
as a suitable punishment for certain offenses committed by children (Ensor 2013b, 
156). Proscriptions against the use of physical discipline for children continue to be 
perceived by many, both in South Sudan and in Omaha, as an ineffective and 
unjustified intrusion into parental roles. “That’s when kids start to get in trouble, 
because they have no structure and no consequences to their actions,” added the 
young mother (Massara 2010). 

While gang-affiliated youngsters constitute only a fragment of the South 
Sudanese community in Omaha, their adversarial and occasionally violent efforts at 
self-affirmation have recently given rise to moral panics among local residents. 
Hardened attitudes towards “immigrants of colour” risk reinforcing patterns of 
xenophobia, exclusion and stigmatization (Suarez-Orozco 2000, 207). This trend is 
particularly worrisome for children growing up in immigrant communities for 
whom “[o]ptimistic hopes for the future are often tempered by pessimism borne of 
deprivation and disparagement” (ibid. 217). 


The Way Forward: New Waves of Displacement 
and Diasporization 


As Van Hear (1998) has posited, displaced groups in exile may go through various 
phases of re- or de-diasporization, often as a result of changing political circum- 
stances in the homeland. This is particularly the case in conflict or crisis situations, 
where those abroad may become politically and economically mobilized on behalf 
of their troubled compatriots. Homeland conditions—and particularly the presence 
of political instability and conflict—may become important factors that frame the 
trajectory of diaspora groups, as well as the experiences of differently positioned 
children and adults within such communities. 

Merely 2 years after its 2011 secession from Sudan, newly independent South 
Sudan plunged into a violent confrontation on 15 December 2013. The resurgence 
of conflict was triggered by bitter disagreements within the top leadership of the 
ruling Sudan People’s Liberation Movement (SPLM), which splintered the party 
into several factions. The unabated violence has devastated the lives of millions of 
South Sudanese, uprooting nearly 2 million children, women and men. Nearly 1.5 


SAlso noteworthy, South Sudan ratified the UN Convention of the Rights of the Child on 5th May, 
2015, becoming the 195th state to adopt the landmark child rights treaty. 
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million people have been displaced internally, and another 480,000 have sought 
refuge in neighbouring countries (OCHA 2014). New diaspora communities are 
being formed in neighbouring African countries, while more established ones are 
again mobilizing to respond to the deteriorating local, regional and global 
conditions. 

As a case in point, in early January 2014, a group of South Sudanese diaspora 
members in Omaha comprising Dinka, Nuer, and other ethnic groups (mainly 
Equatorians) voiced the need to discuss the on-going conflict in South Sudan. 
Those assembled denounced the ethnic violence with a unified South 
Sudanese-American voice. Despite their different ethnic affiliation and the on-going 
conflict back home, they re-affirmed their renewed commitment to working together 
through dialogue and mutual assistance. South Sudanese refugees in Omaha have 
long been involved in a range of activities aimed at promoting the development of 
their communities, both in the diaspora and in the homeland. Omaha was one of a 
handful of American cities that hosted voting sites for the referendum on 
South-Sudan’s Independence of 9-15 January 2011. It saw the highest turnout in 
the United States with over three-thousand ballots cast. Prior to the recent resur- 
gence of violence, some diasporas had chosen to return to their newly independent 
nation in order to launch small-scale philanthropic projects in and around their 
home villages, using resources and skills they had acquired in exile. Their actions 
illustrate the premise that, as circumstances become increasingly disjointed, dias- 
pora members can experience a heightened emotional connection with their 
homeland. This encourages some to mobilize and increase their political involve- 
ment or give financial assistance to relatives or affiliated organizations (Vorrath 
2012). Members of the youngest generation, often described as “the future of the 
nation,” are at the frontline of these momentous developments (Ensor 2015, 47). 

As the experiences of Chuol, Biel, Aweng, Nyadhial and Riek have illustrated, 
South Sudanese children are playing a pivotal role in many of the processes taking 
place in their societies. As is often the case in immigrant communities from 
war-torn nations where youngsters constitute the majority of the population, young 
people have played this role in both in their country of origin and their adopted 
nation. The diasporic identities of current generations of South Sudanese in Omaha 
are a product of multiple factors. These include historical memories and narratives, 
fluid and often contested constructions of childhood, shifting inter-generational and 
gender dynamics, changes in homeland politics, processes of repatriation, new 
waves of displacement and other global flows. These determinants should be 
examined alongside identity processes in the host society, including local vernac- 
ular discourses and racialized constructions of the African diaspora. Informed by 
the recent anti-essentialist shift in childhood studies, this chapter argues that chil- 
dren and youth’s diasporic identities must always be understood as a product of a 
particular time and place. 

Identity formation and the behaviours of South Sudanese children and youth in 
Omaha “conjure an image of a disempowered group facing its way to the centre” 
(Abdullah 2007, 25). Often referred to simply as “diasporas,” regardless of their 
nationality status, their ascribed and self-identified situation of migrancy reflects a 
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greater concern with social circumstances and cultural allegiances than with legal or 
geographical considerations. Their narratives at times invoke powerful sentiments 
of uprootedness and isolation intrinsically connected to exclusionary local con- 
structions of South Sudanese-ness. They also illustrate their struggles to reassess 
their relationships to one another, and to re-forge cultural notions and expectations 
of childhood, family and community. The case of South Sudanese diaspora in 
Omaha thus exemplifies the need for studies of children and migrancy to recognize 
that the “birth of a community” in exile is not just an event confined to the early 
years of resettlement. Rather, it is an ongoing process that will continue into the 
future and will affect younger generations. 
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Part II 
Governance 


Chapter 5 
Lost Between Protective Regimes: Roma 
in the Norwegian State 


Ada I. Engebrigtsen 


Introduction 


In a recently published book (Karoli 2014), a Norwegian Rom woman who has 
grown up in Norwegian foster care accused the Norwegian state of ethnic cleansing 
of the Rom population. She based her accusation on the fact that many Roma 
children were forcibly taken into custody by the Child Protection Services and 
raised in Norwegian foster homes, without access to their own language and cul- 
ture. Although the number of Roma children in Norwegian foster homes is not 
documented, the allegations caused concern. In this chapter, I discuss the rela- 
tionship between the Norwegian Rom minority and the State, represented by the 
Child Protection Services (CPS), as well as the relationship between different, and 
to some degree, opposing international protective regimes. I see this situation as one 
expression of a contest between different life-worlds and childhood regimes. 

The relationship between Norwegian authorities, represented by the CPS, and 
the small Rom population in Norway is paradigmatic for three reasons: (1) Norway 
is a highly developed welfare society with a childhood" regime that sets standards 
for other countries in the world, and the Rom population is very small and vul- 
nerable to political manipulation. We can therefore see how competing discourses 
about child protection and protection of minorities interact in this context. (2) The 
growing awareness of the cultural and economic marginalization of Roma in 
Europe and the political demand that countries integrate their Roma populations 
also make Norwegian experiences important. (3) Apart from Roma, a growing 
number of foreign citizens living in Norway, as well as immigrant organizations, 


IIn this chapter, “Childhood” with a capital C denotes the ideational aspect of lived childhoods, 
whereas “childhood” denotes a stage in human life. 
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object to what they call “abduction” of their children by Norwegian authorities 
(CPS). 

In this chapter, I argue that Roma children are lost, not only between Norwegian 
and Roma norms for good parenting and proper Childhood, but between interna- 
tional conventions for the protection of individuals and conventions for the pro- 
tection of minorities. My main research questions concern the problems of minority 
children growing up in foster families with different linguistic, cultural, and reli- 
gious affiliations than the children’s birth family and kin. I present the case of Maria 
and her children to illustrate how the Norwegian child protection regime deals with 
Norwegian Roma families and children. More specifically, I discuss how individual 
and collective considerations are weighted against each other when deciding the 
best interests of Maria’s children. What role do local and international laws and 
conventions play in securing the best interest of the minority child? 

I discuss these questions by first examining the case of Maria and her children, a 
case that has received much attention outside the court. I follow my analysis of this 
case with the discussion of the Norwegian Childhood Regime, placed within a 
discourse of “contested childhoods” as the main theoretical framework explored in 
this volume. I refer here to the discussions in sociology of Childhood as a social 
construction, to the notion of hegemonic Childhood supported by state institutions, 
and to the more or less explicit opposition and resistance to this hegemonic 
Childhood. I then briefly present the historical background of the relationship 
between the Norwegian state and the Rom population and of Rom childhood. I will 
then return to a discussion of Maria’s case, based on what I see as the dominant 
Norwegian and international childhood regime and Rom childhood. The conclusion 
will bring together the different aspects and roles of the two protective regimes and 
the interests they appear to serve. 

The concept of regime employed here denotes the package of rights, duties, 
norms, practices, and institutions that make up a certain policy. I argue that the 
Norwegian official concept of childhood defined by its laws, regulations, institu- 
tions and practices for the governance of the population is hegemonic in Norway. 


Background 


My background for raising this discussion is my work and research among Roma 
populations in Norway and Romania since the late 1970s. From 1978—1985, I was 
head of one of the kindergartens for Norwegian Roma in Oslo. This kindergarten 
was one of several institutions set up by the government as a strategy to prepare and 
motivate Roma families to send their children to school and to participate in adult 
education programmes. Most Norwegian Roma families sent their children to this 
kindergarten and many parents stayed with them there for most of the day. The 
staff, myself included, became quite involved in the lives of these families, 
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spending time with them outside working hours at parties, weddings, birthdays, and 
funerals. Even though this experience did not include systematic research, it con- 
stitutes valuable background for my later academic research with different Roma 
groups. In 1996-1997, I carried out fieldwork for my doctoral research in a Rom 
community in Romania (Engebrigtsen 2007). More recently, I have served as an 
expert witness for the defence in several lawsuits involving Roma children forcibly 
placed in foster homes. The case discussed in this chapter is one of these legal cases 
that I followed closely. It is a typical example of relations between the Roma and 
the CPS. 


Proper Parenting? 


Roma children in CPS care are not available to researchers for interviews or 
observations, and only one Rom child raised by the CPS has spoken publically 
(Karoli 2014). Consequently, I do not have the details of Maria’s actions, nor do I 
have access to “the children’s voices” in this or other cases. The following is a 
reconstruction of the case based on files from the court case, Maria’s accounts and 
my own participation in meetings with the CPS. All these sources are confidential. 


Maria and her kin group belong to the Norwegian Roma who have lived permanently in 
Norway since the end of the Second World War. This population includes around 600-700 
individuals, bound together by kinship, marriage, a common language, and a way of life. 
Maria’s extended family consists of grandparents and brothers and their wives and children 
who lived together throughout her childhood. The family travelled a lot for trade and social 
gatherings all around Europe. Maria and her four siblings only attended school sporadi- 
cally. Maria was a grown woman when she met and married her husband, a man from 
another family of Norwegian Roma. These families were not on close terms—no alliance 
was established between them, although this is normally a central function of Roma 
marriages. She moved in with her husband’s kin, as is the custom among the Roma, and 
gave birth to three children in three years. In this period, Maria was away from her children 
for months travelling with her natal family, while her husband and her in-laws took care of 
the children. Different kinds of fostering, as well as grandparents taking care of grand- 
children are widespread among many Roma groups. The Child Protection Services (CPS) 
were in contact with the family because of reports from neighbours and the police con- 
cerning the well-being of Maria’s and several other Roma children. The CPS tried in 
different ways to cooperate with the parents, but without success. When the children were 
about three to five years old, Maria and several family members were arrested for the 
criminal offence of fraud. Maria, being only marginally involved, received a short sentence. 
She was allowed to serve her penalty with her three children in a special institution for 
single mothers. She was not allowed to receive visitors, but broke the rule several times, 
arguing that she could not deny the children contact with their family. Because of this 
breach of terms, she was transferred to a regular woman’s prison for the last week of her 
time, and could not bring the children with her. The Child Protection services took the 
children into custody without contacting Maria or the children’s father. This arrangement 
was to be temporary until Maria had served her time and settled down. Nevertheless, when 
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she was released one week later and wanted her children back, the authorities refused to 
reunite the family. The local CPS office explained the decision, arguing that the children 
were detrimentally affected by the family’s unstable life-style and Maria’s deficient 
mothering. Both parents were suspected of being violent, and the authorities thought they 
were showing sexualized behaviour, stealing, lying, and not being able to follow rules and 
regulations. Maria was accused of not being able to provide for her children because she 
moved from flat to flat, of not protecting her children from instability and conflict, and of 
having chaotic finances. Both parents were also accused of failing to cooperate with the 
CPS to better the children’s conditions, and of evading control and assistance. Several 
lawsuits, appeals, and new lawsuits followed. The CPS eventually wanted to permanently 
remove the children from their parents. It accused the parents of: an unstable and unpro- 
tected lifestyle, violent behaviour by the father, possible sexual abuse, and the suspicion 
that Maria still lived with him.” Maria was seen as an immature mother with poor caring 
abilities. CPS considered her to have weak bonds with her children because she had left 
them with her mother in-law on several occasions. There was no suspicion of drug abuse 
and Maria was not found guilty of violence. After a verdict in the lower court, the three 
children were placed in different foster homes in different parts of Norway. Their where- 
abouts were kept secret from the family. No family members were considered as suitable 
foster parents and no steps were taken to assist Maria in her home at this stage, despite this 
being a condition in the Child Protection Law. The court upheld the care order. 


During the first year in which the care order was in operation, Maria was allowed to see her 
children, but she was not allowed to speak to them in Romanes, only in Norwegian. The 
authorities believed that if the family spoke Romanes, Maria might make plans to abduct 
her children. After several complaints from her lawyer, the family was permitted to con- 
verse in their native language. However, the visits did not continue for much longer. CPS 
stopped Maria’s visits citing anxiety exhibited by the children before and after their 
mother’s visits. Since this decision, Maria has been engaged in one task: to get her children 
back and to become a “proper” mother. The children have not seen their parents or family 
for the last three years. 


As I am writing this in 2016, the children are between 9-12 years old. 
According to Maria, the last time she saw them they were ashamed of speaking 
their mother tongue and told Maria they have forgotten it. They show many 
symptoms of self-hatred as “sigøyner” (“gypsy”) and blame their misfortune on the 
fact that they were born Roma and hence are bad. 

It is estimated that an undocumented number, around 30-40 Roma children of 
different ages, have been forcibly separated from their families and kin. They are all 
living in Norwegian families, generally at secret addresses, separated from siblings 
and often without contact with their family, kin, and friends. Most Roma in Norway 
live in the capital, but these children are placed all over the country, usually far 
away from Oslo. Thus, they are not only separated from their parents, siblings, kin, 
and socio-cultural environment, but they lose the possibility to speak and develop 
their mother tongue, Romanes, and thus the prospect of re-connecting with their 


*Roma children are often suspected of being victims of sexual abuse in cases where by Child 
Protection Services are involved. Roma children are often seen by Norwegians to be “unnaturally” 
sexually provocative, showing sexualized language and comportment. Among Roma, children are 
regarded as non-sexual beings and sexual games between children are not problematic while 
expressions of adult sexuality are strongly tabooed. 
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families and communities as adults. Before I return to a more detailed analysis of 
Maria’s case, I will discuss some characteristics of the idealized Norwegian 
Childhood and present the historical relationship between the Norwegian Roma and 
the government. 


Pastoral Power and Child Rescue 


In his influential and widely discussed book Centuries of Childhood, Aries’ (1996) 
main argument is that childhood as we know it is a cultural construct that varies 
according to time, place, and contexts. Childhood is also always governed by 
political regimes, both national and, increasingly, global (Wells 2009). Wells dis- 
cusses the impact of international and national protective regimes for children, such 
as The UN Declaration of Human Rights and the UN Convention on the Rights of 
the Child. Her argument is that childhood regimes in many parts of the world are 
becoming increasingly universalized, in spite of the great global variety of 
Childhoods and children’s lives. Wells also discusses the history of what she terms 
“child saving” or “rescuing” (Wells 2009, 26) which became particularly important 
in the nineteenth century as urbanization and child poverty became more visible 
than before, and the fear of juvenile criminality grew among the middle classes. 
Poverty was seen as an individual problem concerning particular groups of people 
and their moral character. Saving children often meant rescuing them from immoral 
and deficient parents and families: “In fact, ‘child savers’ collapsed together... 
poverty, disease, their families, their neighbourhoods and immorality” (Wells 2009, 
28). Wells shows how the child rescue paradigm of the nineteenth century was 
challenged by the child rights paradigm of the twentieth century with the UN 
Convention on the Rights of the Child. She argues, however, that the child rescue 
paradigm is still alive and well in political approaches to childhood and children. 

Foucault introduced the term “pastoral power” to analyze genealogies of modern 
governance (Golder 2007). Pastoral power is derived from the religious narrative of 
Jesus as the shepherd (pastor) of his flock. Foucault notes that pastoral power is a 
fundamentally beneficiary power, as the duty of the pastor is to save his flock from 
harm. Finally, it is an individualizing power as it is the individual sheep that is its 
object, together with the whole flock as individuals (Golder 2007). Foucault seems 
to mean that modern state power is derived from this kind of Christian image of 
power and governance. Pastoral power, when exercised by state institutions is the 
kind of “power through care” that parents have over their children, and according to 
Foucault the kind of power that governments increasingly exert over their subjects. 
Because the pastor, if necessary, must sacrifice himself for the salvation of his flock, 
the pastor and his flock (subjects) become closely interdependent. This interde- 
pendence explains the development of self-governance, where the pastor’s subjects 
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internalize his true, good intentions (Golder 2007). Thus, norms, values, and 
practices are internalized and experienced as “inner” and self-evident. In Whites’ 
(1998, 267) words: “Foucault’s exegesis of the relationship between language, 
power and knowledge has illuminated the particularly pervasive role played by 
welfare professionals in the regulation of subjects.” The problem with governance 
through care and self-control is, of course, that it is difficult to oppose and criticize. 

The modern Scandinavian welfare state with its childhood regimes may be seen 
as an expression of pastoral power that disguises the political idea and strategy 
behind seemingly natural phenomenon such as childhood. The agenda behind the 
governance of the assimilation and integration programmes for minorities in the 
19th century focused on the coercive rescue of children from bad environments. 
This governance strategy has now changed to more pastoral projects based on the 
idea of the child’s best interests and the need to lead families along appropriate 
paths. However, in either approach the coercive power of the state is always 
present. 

Before discussing the confrontation between the Norwegian childhood regime 
and the Roma, I will look at the academic discussion of the Norwegian hegemonic 
childhood regime, the normative basis for state intervention in families. 


Growing up Norwegian—State, Class and Childhood: 
the Hegemonic Childhood Regime 


In the Norwegian welfare discourse, the future sustainability of the welfare state is 
increasingly regarded as dependant on the well-being of the family and the cog- 
nitive and emotional capacity of children (Esping-Andersen 2002). Children’s lives 
have changed rather drastically the last fifty years due to several factors including a 
strong increase in families’ purchasing power, intended political changes in gender 
relations, and the last thirty years’ influx of immigrants from all parts of the world. 
Scholars have described Norwegian childhood as increasingly modelled on middle 
class life courses and norms (Stefansen 2011; Gullestad 1996; Leira 2004). 
Norwegian childhood is managed through institutions such as primary health care, 
kindergartens, schools, sports clubs, parent education, TV programmes, and 
housing politics among others. These institutions benefit the middle class and are 
supported by middle class values and ambitions. Social researchers see children’s 
role in the family now foremost as emotional, confirming the intimacy of family 
bonds (Aries 1996; Gullestad 1996; Stefansen 2011). Gender equality politics 
advocate both parents as wage-earners and as child carers, guiding their children 
from being totally dependent objects towards a life more and more independent 
from parents and family where they become active subjects and agents in their own 
right able to search for their “true self” (Kjorholt 2008; Nilsen 2008). In spite of the 
fact that more control is exerted over the Norwegian child by parents and by state 
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institutions than any time in history, independence and individuality is strongly 
valued (Boli-Bennet and Meyer 1978). Ideas about children and childhood in 
Norway are, of course, more complex and diverse than the hegemonic Childhood 
that governs state regimes, but the government’s regime for a proper childhood still 
concerns all families in Norway. 

To most middle-class families, the resulting Norwegian childhood regime is 
experienced as natural and self-evident, not as an imposed political project. 
However, precisely because it is a cultural and political product, this Childhood is 
not self-evident to all inhabitants of Norway. Many Norwegian-born parents have 
lived under different childhood regimes than their children. Class and minority 
position, ethnicity and gender intersect in different ways and may represent different 
material and symbolic environments than middle-class positions do. Many people 
have not been subject to the Norwegian variants of pastoral power, have not 
attended the main institutions of the Norwegian childhood regime, or live different 
lives. This is the situation of most migrant and some minority populations, who 
may contest and even resist the hegemonic idea of childhood covertly or openly. 
This conflict often has its most dramatic expression in the encounter between 
families and the CPS. 


Some Notes on the History of Governance of Minorities 
in Norway 


Contemporary Norwegian Roma are descendants of groups that travelled in 
Norway between the late 1860s and the late 1920s. During the 1920s, all Roma 
families left the country. Lidén and Engebrigtsen (2010) attributes this exodus to 
restrictive assimilation policies aimed at different groups of Norwegian Travellers 
(Tater, Romani, Splint? as well as the indigenous population of the Saami. The 
assimilationist regime began in the late 1800s and lasted until the late 1970s. 
Traveller children were the main targets of these assimilation measures, legitimized 
by the government’s determination to solve the “Traveller problem.” Families were 
rounded up, often with no legal basis, and given the choice of either being sent to 
disciplinary camps or having their children placed in Norwegian foster homes or 
orphanages (Hvinden 2000; Pettersen 2005). When the authorities signalled interest 
in including the Rom population in this assimilatory project, all Roma left the 
country. 

When, in 1934, the same Roma with Norwegian birth certificates and passports 
tried to enter the country to seek protection from the rising persecution in Germany. 
They were denied entry, and sent back to Germany where the majority died in 
concentration camps. In the 1950s, the surviving “Norwegian Roma” returned to 
Norway and applied for citizenship based on their own or their parents Norwegian 


Norwegian ethnonyms. 
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passports and birth certificates. After several years and several lawsuits, they were 
granted citizenship. More families followed. In the late 1960s, there were about 
three extended Roma families, some 60 individuals, living in Norway. 

Following a request from a prominent Rom “king,” the municipality of Oslo 
started to plan a comprehensive programme. The Rehabilitation of the Norwegian 
Gypsies was launched in 1972, and lasted until around 1990 (Engebrigtsen and 
Lidén 2010). The new programme represented a break from earlier policies of 
forced assimilation. Children and youth were important targets in the new pro- 
gramme as well, and their best interest was determined to be a settled life, working 
parents with fixed salaries, and access to education. The programme aimed at 
integrating Roma families into the Norwegian labour market, educational system, 
permanent settlement, and family planning. After around twenty years with meagre 
results, the programme was shut down. Evaluation reports explained the failure of 
the program citing the government’s lack of understanding of the lives and interests 
of the Roma and their resistance to this kind of change (Hjemdal 1982; Hervik 
1999; Engebrigtsen 2007; Engebrigtsen and Lidén 2010; Lidén and Engebrigtsen 
2010). The programme did, however, influence the social organization and life of 
the Rom population in Norway in important ways. 

Overall, most families had gained economically from the programme, but not in 
the ways the authorities had intended. It seems that the welfare benefits given to 
individuals over the age of eighteen undermined the traditional authority of Roma 
elders and fostered an independence that, for many, resulted in social marginal- 
ization. Dependency on welfare prevented several families from long journeys for 
economic purposes, and many families abandoned or reduced their itinerant life- 
style. Some families continued their old businesses, primarily as itinerary vendors 
in “Persian” carpets,“ but as this business was technically illegal,” they still offi- 
cially lived on welfare benefits. More and more children did attend school, but the 
majority only did so for limited periods, many leaving school to travel with their 
families. Thus, they were not adequately prepared for the labour market, causing 
their parents to believe that school was not worth the effort. Some families became 
“addicted” to social welfare and stopped generating income in other ways; they 
became permanently poor. The contact between Roma youth and non-Roma youth 
in poor neighbourhoods with many social problems increased and drug-abuse 
became a problem. Mobile families managed better, both economically and 
socially. Research in Romania indicates that Roma groups that maintain their 
nomadic life style are better off socially and economically than semi-assimilated 
settled Roma (Voiculescu 2004). This also seems to be the case among the 
Norwegian Roma. 

In 2006, the Norwegian State Church and the Norwegian Government extended 
an official apology to the Norwegian Roma for their deportation to Nazi Germany in 
1934. 


“This was an illegal, but tolerated activity (Hjemdal 1982). 
>Ambulant trade was against the law. 
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Growing up Roma—from Autonomy to Dependency? 


The Norwegian Roma make up what could be termed a parallel society in Norway. 
They are organized in extended families that are related through kinship or inter- 
marriage with the eldest male or couple of each family as leaders. Several families 
travel abroad for business during spring, summer, and autumn. The Rom com- 
munity in Norway is closely knit, characterized by limited social contact with 
non-Roma, and fraught with internal conflicts. The core of the Rom moral code is 
concerned with separation between Roma and non-Roma in terms of purity of 
language, body, and society. This cosmology strengthens a deeply felt mistrust 
towards the non-Rom society that children learn from infancy. The Norwegian 
Roma have their own Pentecostal Church and their moral values are maintained 
through their religious practice. Last, but not least, the complicated balance between 
personal autonomy and collective responsibility means that members of the Rom 
community may follow their own will and interests within the limits of Roma 
values and the common good of the community (Mirga 1992). This self-segregation 
must be interpreted as a way of surviving centuries of state persecution, exclusion, 
discrimination, and abuse in most parts of Europe (Rosvoll 2013; Engebrigtsen and 
Lidén 2010; Achim 2004; Mirga 1992). 

Roma children grow up in an almost exclusively Rom social environment (Lidén 
and Engebrigtsen 2010; Engebrigtsen and Lidén 2010). They learn from infancy 
that being Rom is different than being non-Rom, and that protection and morality is 
achieved by adhering to Roma norms. Ideally, they grow up in large extended 
families with many caregivers, siblings and cousins. Children lead a life quite 
similar to the adults. They are around their parents, aunts, and uncles all day 
participating in whatever is going on. This is not so different from the life of 
children in France in the Middle Ages (Aries 1996). They are much indulged as 
infants and toddlers, and trusted to fend for themselves as young children. They 
sleep when they are tired and eat when they are hungry. In spring, summer, and fall, 
extended families move into caravans and travel all over Scandinavia and Europe 
for religious meetings, business, and to meet kin. The Rom child is seen as an 
unfinished adult with a will of their own that is respected and opens space for 
negotiation between children and adults. Adult life starts with marriage, often 
arranged, and binds boys and girls together and to their kin from an early age. 
Mothers train their daughters for whatever chores they have. Boys learn the 
occupation of their fathers and male relatives. Assertiveness, self-expression, and 
courage are valued characteristics in children. Elders encourage children to chal- 
lenge adults, especially non-Roma. Thus, non-Roma generally characterized Roma 
children as “wild” and undisciplined (Engebrigtsen 2007; Engebrigtsen and Lidén 
2010; Lidén and Engebrigtsen 2010). However, the conceptualization of childhood 
has changed among Norwegian Roma. The Roma are neither unaware nor 
un-receptive to the Norwegian childhood regime. Since the 1970s and 1980s, 
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fertility rates have decreased from approximately six or seven, to three or four 
children. Other changes followed: smoking where children are present is no longer 
accepted; many children attend kindergarten; and most children do attend school 
more or less regularly. 

In summary, the Rom childhood regime is based on dependency on family and 
kin, and is not socialized by Norwegian state institutions. A Rom child is expected 
to express individuality and assertiveness and is allowed much personal autonomy 
even at a very young age. A Rom child is expected to adhere to Roma cultural 
values, which include honouring Roma elders, showing loyalty to their own 
kin-group, and stressing difference and separation from mainstream society. A Rom 
child thus grows up with a strong identification with his kin and ethnic group and a 
strong sense of being Rom and being different from non-Roma people. 

The reality is, however, more complex. Several families are entirely dependent 
on social benefits and are stuck in one place, mostly in Oslo, often in poor and 
deprived areas with little social support. Several young parents are addicted to 
prescription medication, narcotics, or alcohol, and some young parents live more or 
less separated from their extended kin because of their own or their parents’ sub- 
stance abuse. These children may experience neglect and abuse, but family mem- 
bers may be reluctant to offer assistance for fear of destroying the strong ethos of 
autonomy and self-determination lauded by the Roma (Stewart 1997; Engebrigtsen 
2007). Even abused children may have strong bonds to their sisters and brothers, 
cousins, uncles, aunts and grandparents and other relatives. Many do not speak 
other languages than Romanes until late childhood and know little about other ways 
of living. 


The Child Protection Services—Individualization 
and Legislation 


The Child Protection Services form one of many instruments of the Norwegian 
Government’s childhood regime. Their mission is: To make sure that children and 
youth living under conditions that can harm their health and development, receive 
the proper help and care at the right moment—to contribute to the development of 
good and safe living conditions for children and youth (Moufack 2010, 12). The 
Norwegian CPS was established in 1896 when a new law, the Guardianship Act 
(Vergemdlsloven), was passed.° Since then the child welfare system has evolved 
along with other state welfare institutions (White Paper No. 40 2001-2002, On the 
protection of children and youth). The goal of CPS is to provide a wide range of 
services from economic support to poor families through relief measures targeting 
children and families to coercive steps such as forced foster care. 


ŚThis law defined the public administration of the means belonging to a person declared a minor 
according to the law. 
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Developmental psychology and attachment theory are the founding models of 
child welfare in Norway as elsewhere, where the intimate bond between a mother 
and a child, nowadays increasingly also a father and a child, is given crucial 
importance in child development. Although psychological models as a basis for 
legalization have been deconstructed and challenged internationally (White 1998), 
these critical stances do not contest the firmly established development model in 
child welfare. White notes, “...a clear preference can be detected for locating the 
causation of ‘abnormal’ development in inadequate or deficient parenting, rather 
than in biology, culture or chance” (White 1998, 271). She argues that while 
biological pre-programming is accepted as a valid explanation for normal devel- 
opment, it is rejected as explanation for deviant behaviour. Child-care professionals 
show instead a preference for a discourse where parents are culpable, and she notes: 
“Thus, under the influence of this particular form of developmentalism, the child’s 
body becomes the repository for, and the measure of, ‘good enough parenting”” 
(1998, 271). I will return to this issue when analysing Maria’s case. 

As discussed in the previous section, Norwegian childhood has become 
increasingly governed by national and global legislation (Reynaert et al. 2009). In 
1991, Norway ratified the UN Convention on the Rights of the Child (CRC). A year 
later, in 1992, the Law on Child Protection Services’ was passed. In 2003, the CRC 
was incorporated into Norwegian law and into the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights (UDHR). That means that the CRC became Norwegian law and may 
overrule other regulations in other jurisdictions if they are contradictory. These laws 
were developed and established to protect children from harmful authorities and 
environments, counteract the negative results of families in difficult life situations, 
protect children from parents with problematic child rearing practices, and support 
families with children with behavioural problems. CPS interventions usually result 
from both external concerns and families seeking support. Local and international 
laws and conventions oblige the CPS to make sure that the best interest of the child 
prevails in all contexts. 

However, children’s lives are dependent on their families’ class position, eco- 
nomic situation, ethnicity, history, health condition, and not least whether they 
grow up in towns or on farms and whether they are boys or girls. Is this multi- 
culturalism understood and acknowledged in the work of CPS professionals? By 
analysing seventeen court cases in Norway that resulted in children from immigrant 
backgrounds being placed in care in foster homes, Hofman (2010) found that 
although the child’s cultural background (ethnicity, religion) played a role in the 
decisions for placing children in public care, cultural aspects were not taken into 
consideration at all in the choice of foster homes. Although Roma children have 
grown up mostly in Norway, they have grown up in a segregated Rom environment 
with little contact with mainstream Norwegian society. A Norwegian foster home 
will probably represent an even greater break from their cultural background, than it 
will for many immigrant children. 


"The law on public Child Care was passed in 1953. 
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The Framework Convention for the Protection of National 
Minorities—Liberation or Control Through Care? 


In 1999, Norway passed the Council of Europe’s Framework Convention for the 
Protection of National Minorities. This convention states that national minorities 
shall be protected from discrimination and shall be granted the ability to keep and 
develop their language, religion, and culture. With this convention, Rom childhood 
in Norway is not only protected as an individual experience, but as collective way 
of life, and with it, the individuals’ right to belong to the Rom collective and to 
maintain and develop cultural traits such as language, religion, and culture. 

The Roma willingly accepted the status as “national minority.” However, the 
framework convention appears to have become a mixed blessing for the Rom 
population. Designating the Roma as a national minority, the Council of Europe 
expected that they would successfully “integrate” into the mainstream society in 
their respective countries. The authorities’ ability to register, control, and monitor 
this minority in order to assure their wellbeing and future inclusion into the welfare 
state, is increasingly managed by referring to “the best interest of the child,” in 
accordance with national and international legislation such as the Convention for 
the Rights of the Child. This renewed engagement of the State with Roma families 
means an increased pressure towards what they see as assimilation. Roma in 
Norway experience education in Norwegian language, norms, and ways of life as a 
threat to their language, cosmology, and society (see among others Voiculescu 
2011). As the Convention for the Protection of National Minorities, unlike the 
Convention for the Rights of the Child (CRC), is not incorporated into Norwegian 
law, its protective function is limited and in practice, it is subordinate to the CRC. 


The Universalized Political Regime and Norwegian Child 
Protection Services 


Scholars have criticized the development of international and national regimes of 
childhood, for their technicalization and decontextualization (Reynaert et al. 2009) 
of childhood, for their defamiliarization (Therborn 1993) and for their education- 
alization, or biased preoccupation with school education (Reynaert et al. 2009, 
529). The critics tie this model of the childhood regime to the development of 
liberal politics in Europe focused on the individual, autonomous, and choosing 
subject. International convention regimes are based on the ideas of a general child, 
freed from class, ethnicity, gender, and poverty. This autonomous child’s rights are 
in conflict with the rights of the parents to foster a child, and are at the same time 
strongly focused on institutionalized education, both private and public (Reynaert 
et al. 2009, 529). 

However, in spite of its universalizing scope, The UN Convention on the Rights 
of the Child is meant to be culturally sensitive, to be conscious of the diversity it 
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represents and thus to protect families from state power when that is necessary. In 
combination, the Childcare law, the Convention on the Rights of the Child and the 
Convention for the Protection of National Minorities, should guarantee the pro- 
tection of the best interest of the child, even for minority children. 

In spite of the international conventions’ stress on the necessity to “take diversity 
into consideration,” the Norwegian version of Childhood has become more uni- 
versalized and streamlined through these globalized processes, and different 
childhoods have increasingly been treated with suspicion in this process (Wells 
2009). Like Europe in general, Norway is increasingly multi-ethnic. An increasing 
part of the Norwegian population has grown up elsewhere with different languages, 
norms, values and life trajectories and corresponding experiences. Their child- 
hoods, more or less compatible with the Norwegian norm, are not part of the 
Norwegian concept of Childhood except as challenges and deficits (Boddy 2013). 
This assumed challenge of diversity has led to the development of parent education 
programmes for foreigners, based on Norwegian middle-class values and stream- 
lined by “international and culturally neutral scientific methods for ‘good parent- 
ing’” (see for instance @yby 2007). Practitioners and politicians do not regard these 
models and programmes as politically and ideologically shaped, by global or 
national cultural norms. They are not seen as parallel to other child-rearing prac- 
tices, but as inherently better and better suited to improve the quality of life for 
children, and as such they are seen to represent both progress and the realization of 
children’s human rights (Wells 2009, 179). This may explain why cultural differ- 
ences are often neither understood nor taken into consideration when choosing 
foster homes for minority children (Hofman 2010). This is the case in spite of the 
overwhelming evidence from research on children and children’s worlds, and 
research on class differences in early childhood, showing that child-rearing prac- 
tices are embedded in cultural worlds and value-systems and are difficult to learn 
outside these in some sort of value-neutral way (James and Prout 1997; James et al. 
1998; Wells 2015). Although Roma children have grown up mostly in Norway, 
they have grown up in a parallel society of Roma, with other cultural norms and 
practices, generally with no or little school attendance, and with a mother tongue 
other than Norwegian. 


Perceptions, Dilemmas, and Ambiguity Dealing with Roma 
Families 


Maria: Poor Mothering 


Maria’s parenting defied Norwegian childhood in important ways. She left her 
children with her husband and close relatives for long periods while travelling with 
her natal family. Her children grew up dependent and attached to a group of kin, 
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rather than to their parents alone. Her marriage appeared to be unstable. When she 
eventually moved away to live with her children, she moved from flat to flat 
because she had difficulty paying the rent. When the CPS tried to contact her to 
establish cooperation for the good of the children, she moved or did not keep the 
appointments. She did send her children to school, but too late according to 
Norwegian law. The school reported that the children had difficulties adapting to the 
classroom norms and teachers described them as wild and uncontrollable. The 
headmaster of the special institution where Maria served her penalty also experi- 
enced her children as anti-social, and Maria was accused of breaking the rules she 
promised to adhere to when she was admitted. 

Maria’s behaviour is not pathological from a Rom point of view. She had a much 
narrower network of supportive kin than is the norm among Roma women, because 
of problems between her natal family and her in-laws. In general, she behaved very 
much in line with general Rom way of life, where economic instability, repeated 
change of residence, leaving children with relatives, and not protecting children 
from family conflicts is the norm rather than the exception. Maria herself has only 
sporadically attended school, and she knew little about the laws and regulations that 
govern primary education. Many Roma regard formal schooling as an assimilatory 
strategy (Engebrigtsen 2007; Engebrigtsen and Lidén 2010; Voiculescu 2011) and 
evading school has been, and for some families still is, a way to resist assimilation. 

This case is only one of several cases that confronted the CPS with difficult 
dilemmas. The fact that neither Maria nor her husband were wage earners, but were 
receiving welfare, like the majority of the Norwegian Roma, was another concern to 
the CPS, together with the fact that Maria and her in-laws had criminal records. 
Finally, the CPS found indications that the father had been violent towards some of 
the children and that there was a suspicion of sexual abuse. Maria’s behaviour was 
consequently interpreted as an expression of “poor ability to care for her children,” 
because she was not able to protect her children in a proper way. Rom child rearing 
traditions and family life patterns, the “normality” of Roma children, or any other 
aspects of their cultural background seem not to have been taken into consideration. 
Neither was her special situation, giving birth to three children in three years, 
discussed as a burden that could overstretch her mothering abilities. 

How were the CPS to interpret this way of life and how could they secure the 
children’s rights without “rescuing” them from their parents and environment? How 
could they have balanced securing the rights of the children as individuals in 
accordance with Norwegian and international law, while also considering their right 
to grow up in their natal ethnic group and develop their ethnic identity and lan- 
guage? The Norwegian CPS has difficulty reconciling these considerations for 
cultural awareness with the approach and the tools they have at their disposal today. 

Transferring a child from a Rom environment to a Norwegian foster home 
implies a total transformation of that child’s life-world and identity. As already 
discussed, the Roma children are socialized in opposition to the Norwegian 
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life-world. For these children to manage this transformation and to attach to new 
parents, they need to deny their “Rom-ness,” their biological parents, and their 
entire background. The Roma are a stigmatized population in Norway, as they are 
all over Europe, and Roma children will always be reminded of their ancestry. 
There is a considerable likelihood that Roma children in Norwegian custody 
develop self-hate and insecure identities (Høgmo 1986; Eide and Aanesen 2008). 
Regardless of the quality of the foster family, they will most probably have been 
exposed to the majority’s pejorative view of the Roma. To handle this stigma 
without internalizing it, the individual depends on an affirmative social group that 
will support them. Roma children in Norwegian foster care are without the social 
protection of an affirmative Rom community and will most probably internalize the 
stigma attached to them and develop insecurity and a negative identity. What will 
happen when these children are no longer under CPS-care? Will they contact and 
try to re-unite with their families? Will they be accepted? Will they be accepted by 
and attach to the majority society, or will they linger between these conflicting 
societies without finding their place? What has been gained by removing the 
children from their families if they grow up without the personal security they need 
to handle a difficult life? 


Lost Between Protective Regimes? 


Children need protection from neglect, abuse, and violence from their caretakers, 
the environment, and from the general public, but not least from government 
agencies. The development of national and international laws and conventions have 
highlighted the lives and conditions of children and secured a better life for children 
in many parts of the world. But, as Wells, following Foucault (2009), points out, 
universalized children or “the best interest of the child” is increasingly an instru- 
ment for a state’s political goals. This was the case in the Afghanistan war, where 
girls’ education was an important argument for intervention. It is also the case in the 
implementation of national integration programmes for the inclusion of minorities 
and immigrants, where arguments based on the best interest of the child predom- 
inate. As White (1998) argues, the best interest of the child has been moulded on 
psychological theories that are reified and legalized by being incorporated into the 
judicial field and presented as self-evident. In spite of good intentions, state 
intervention can also be abusive and harmful to children and their caretakers. The 
transfer of Roma children to Norwegian foster homes can be regarded as a process 
of forced assimilation that can be analyzed as symbolic violence (Bourdieu 1986) 
with a very indecisive result. Placing minority children in Norwegian foster homes 
can also be regarded as state discrimination. While Norwegian children are placed 
in Norwegian foster homes, where their national culture, traditions, faith and lan- 
guage are known and can be developed, Roma children are placed in families that 
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do not resemble their native families. They lose not only their parents, but their 
entire life world, their ethnic group, and their mother tongue. Thus ideas of the child 
as a free-floating individual that can be uprooted and replanted without concern for 
her cultural, social and linguistic context prevails. 

But are there no ways to reconcile the child as an individual and as a collective 
member in CPS service? There are several options. Foster parents can be actively 
sought in Roma communities both in Norway and in other countries. The Roma are 
a transnational population with kin all over Europe. Of course, this solution implies 
new problems. Instead of placing Roma children in foster families with strong 
expectations of intimate attachment to new parents, one should also develop small 
orphanages, modelled on SOS Children’s Villages? where siblings can live together 
and keep in touch with their family and kin. Most importantly, Roma children in 
CPS custody in whatever model need support and assistance to be able to maintain 
contact and communication with their ethnic group, develop their language, intel- 
lectual abilities, identity, and sense of belonging. If and when foster children wish 
to reconnect in some way with their family and kin, the chance of not fitting in or of 
being rejected may thus be minimized. 

The aim of this chapter has been to highlight how protective regimes may be 
contradictory, and, in the case of Roma families, how conventions and laws to 
protect the individual child overrule protective conventions that are intended to 
protect minorities from state discrimination. The notion of the universal, individual, 
right holding child—the child as agent—is the basis of legislation on children. 
Therefore, the notion of the child in context, the social child, is overruled. The UN 
Convention and the best interest of the child may thus support state abuse against 
Roma children, by separating them not only from their parents, but also from their 
entire social and cultural world. 
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Chapter 6 

When Policy Meets Practice: A Study 
of Ethnic Community-Based 
Organizations for Children and Youth 


Marianne Takle and Guro Odegard 


Ethnic Community-Based Organizations 


Immigrant youth are rootless. They do not know whether they belong to Norwegian society 
or if they are a part of something else. This is also my experience. Where do I belong? I find 
it useful to bring the best from both cultures: maintain roots, acquire resources and integrate 
into the Norwegian society. 


This is a quote from a leader of an ethnic community-based organization for 
children and youth in Norway. He is a young man who came to Norway as a child 
from Kurdistan, and has lived most of his life in his adopted country. When asked 
why it was useful to establish special ethnic community-based organizations for 
children and youth in Norway, he answered that these kids are struggling with the 
question of belonging and identity. His answer is typical. Many ethnic community 
leaders working with immigrant youth share his opinion. They bemoan the fact that 
many of their members seem to forget their cultural heritage. In turn, they 
encourage cultural and social integration among their members within the organi- 
zations, and emphasize simultaneously that this will lead to integration into 
mainstream Norwegian society. 

The Norwegian government has funded several ethnic community-based orga- 
nizations for children and youth. The leader quoted above represents one of eight 
such organizations that received support in 2013. The members of these organi- 
zations have cultural or ethnic bonds to Sri Lanka, Turkey, Vietnam and 
Azerbaijan, and two organizations have members from different regions in 
Kurdistan. While some members are themselves immigrants, others were born in 
Norway to immigrant parents. The Norwegian state categorizes all of them as 
children and youth of immigrant background. This classification is congruent with 
Norwegian citizenship legislation, which considers children born in Norway to 
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immigrant parents citizens of their ancestral homelands. Children of immigrant 
parents can apply for Norwegian citizenship, but they must give up their former 
citizenship, as Norway does not recognize dual citizenship (Takle 2006). This 
legislation makes it problematic for children born in Norway to escape the 
migrancy framework the state puts them into. In this chapter, we apply the concept 
of migrancy as defined in the introduction to this book. We regard migrancy as a 
socially constructed category, which does not solely reflect the condition of being a 
migrant, as it is attributed beyond those who have migrated. It is not a place, but a 
social space (see the introduction to this book written by Seeberg and Gozdziak). 

The migrancy framework is reinforced by the government’s funding to ethnic 
community-based organizations for children and youth. This funding developed 
within the context of the relationships between civil society (including voluntary 
organizations), the government and the welfare state in Norway. In Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, and Denmark there have been interactions between popular 
movements, civil society, and the state to create and sustain what has been termed 
the Nordic welfare state model (Kuhnle and Selle 1992). In all Nordic countries, 
voluntary organizations often have a broad membership base. Participation in 
voluntary work is generally seen as an integral part of being a member of an 
organization and organizations are democratically structured (Trahgardh and 
Vamstad 2009; Wollebek and Sivesind 2010). The state's support to ethnic 
community-based organizations for children and youth is meant to strengthen their 
civic engagement and political participation in the larger society. 

In this chapter, we examine how eight ethnic community-based organizations, 
which received funding from the state, identify themselves and develop their 
practice within the framework of the Norwegian tradition of voluntary organization. 
Our main thesis is that ethnic community-based organizations work to maintain 
their members’ cultural heritage, and may at times contest the Norwegian under- 
standing of voluntary organizations as a stepping-stone to individual participation 
in the larger society. 

We have interviewed eight leaders or representatives of seven of the 
state-supported organizations. Two of the leaders were born in Norway to immi- 
grant parents, four immigrated when they were between the age of twelve and 
fourteen years, and one came to Norway at the age of 23. The youth trace their roots 
to Kurdistan, Vietnam, Azerbaijan, Sri Lanka, and Turkey. In our analyses of these 
interviews, we find it useful to distinguish between two aspects. First, we examine 
how these organizations adapt to the category “children and youth of an immigrant 
background,” and how the state defines special schemes for ethnic 
community-based organizations. We analyze whether they accept or contest the 
migrancy framework within which they, and their organizations, are placed by the 
Norwegian state. Secondly, we examine whether these organizations’ identities and 
practices are in line with the government’s aim of defining and supporting them as 
democratic communities. We analyze whether the government and the organiza- 
tions have diverging goals of establishing special ethnic community-based volun- 
tary organizations for children and youth. 
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Moreover, we discuss how the concept of political opportunity structures is 
developed in academic literature (Jacobs and Tillie 2004; Koopmans et al. 2005; 
Morales and Giugni 2011) and apply this to youth organizations in the Nordic 
context. Moreover, we make analytical distinctions between the cultural, social, 
civic and political dimensions of integration (Eriksen 2010). Although the pro- 
duction of cultural meaning, social interactions, civic engagement and political 
participation often overlap in practice, these analytical distinctions are useful to 
overcome a one-sided focus on cultural integration. By using these distinctions, we 
can examine and compare the similarities and differences in how the Norwegian 
government and the ethnic CBOs combine these dimensions of integration and 
thereby contribute to analyses of identity, belonging, and civic and political 
participation. 

Several studies show that young people who have immigrated as children or are 
born to immigrant parents have different challenges and forms of belonging than 
their parents and grandparents (Crul and Mollenkopf 2012; Wessendorf 2013; 
Ødegård et al. 2014). There is, however, lack of knowledge about how these young 
people organize themselves in migrant organizations. Our study aims to contribute 
to this debate by analysing ethnic community-based organizations’ practices. We 
examine how they work to encourage members to take part in activities in their 
ethnic community and in the larger society. 

The chapter is divided into five sections. The introduction is followed by a 
section that examines how government funding for voluntary youth organizations 
can be understood within the Nordic context. The third part discusses both our 
contribution to the on-going academic debate on ethnic community-based organi- 
zations and the cultural, social, civic and political dimensions of integration. The 
fourth section covers empirical analysis of the organizations’ practice, which we 
examine in relation to the cultural, social, civic and political dimensions of inte- 
gration. The chapter concludes that CBOs challenge the government’s under- 
standing of integration as processes taking place within nation state boundaries. 


Youth Organizations in the Nordic Context 


The concept of the political opportunity structure was developed within the 
framework of studies of social movements and subsequently adapted to studies of 
migration (Koopmans and Statham 2000). Examples of such adaptation are the 
studies conducted by Koopmans et al. (2005) on how the combination of citizen- 
ship regimes and cultural group rights affect immigrants‘ collective actions in 
several European countries. Studies of political opportunity structures argue that 
institutions that are created in the receiving countries for immigrants influence the 
way in which immigrants organize themselves and participate in the larger society 
through collective action such as immigrant organizations (Odmalm 2004; Togeby 
2004; Predelli 2008). 
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Several scholars have, in the social capital tradition of Putnam (2000), focused 
on what role ethnic organizations play in immigrants’ civic and political partici- 
pation (Fennema and Tillie 2001; Jacobs and Tillie 2004). Studies from several 
European cities find that immigrants’ membership in ethnic organizations has a 
significant bearing on political participation, but also reveals variations between 
different ethnic groups and different forms of political participation (Jacobs and 
Tillie 2004; Tillie 2004; Berger et al. 2004; Bay et al. 2010). 

More recent studies from several European cities combine these two approaches 
through analyses of how different compositions of political opportunity structures, 
organizational membership, and individual factors influence immigrants’ political 
participation (Morales and Giugni 2011). Studies conducted within this analytical 
framework show that membership in ethnic organizations leads to increased 
political participation if combined with an open political opportunity structure in the 
form of multiple group rights (Morales and Pilati 2011, 110; Myrberg and Rogstad 
2011, 194; D'Angelo 2015). 

These European studies show that both membership in immigrant organizations 
and the political opportunity structure of the organizations affect the political par- 
ticipation of immigrants and their children. This research, however, does not 
examine which conditions within the immigrant organizations lead to the members 
participating in the majority society’s civic and political activities. Taking these 
findings, which are mostly based on quantitative studies, as the point of departure 
gives rise to a need to conduct a qualitative study of what the immigrant organi- 
zations do to promote civic engagement and political participation among members. 

Nordic research shows an increasing connection between the state’s support of 
civil society institutions and greater involvement of civil society organizations to 
promote integration of ethnic minority groups into majority society (Pyykkonen 
2007; Bengtsson 2010; Kugelberg 2011; Agergaard and Michelsen la Cour 2012). 
In Norway, two national institutions register voluntary organizations for youth. One 
is Fordelingsutvalget, the Distributive Committee, which is an administrative body 
under the Ministry of Children, Equality and Social Inclusion. The committee's 
main task is to distribute grants to Norwegian voluntary children and youth orga- 
nizations. In order to receive financial support, the state requires that the youth 
organizations are both membership-based and have an internal democratic structure. 
These requirements can be understood within the framework of central character- 
istics of the voluntary sector in the Nordic countries. 

The other national institution is the Norwegian Children and Youth Council, 
Landsrådet for Norges barne- og ungdomsorganizasjoner (LNU). LNU is an 
umbrella organization for approximately ninety non-governmental organizations for 
all children and youth in Norway. This includes a variety of organizations, such as 
religious, political, cultural and leisure organizations. LNU is an independent and 
democratic organization, which both represents the member organizations’ com- 
mon interest in relation to political authorities and offers different types of services 
(such as seminars, meetings, international networking etc.) for its member 
organizations. 
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LNU—as a body for youth organizations’ interests—can be understood as 
integrated in the wider Nordic tradition of voluntary organization. As mentioned 
above, central characteristics of this tradition is that voluntary organizations often 
have a broad membership base, participation in voluntary work is generally seen as 
an integral part of being a member of an organization and organizations are 
democratically structured (Trihgardh and Vamstad 2009; Wollebaek and Sivesind 
2010). The normative ideal is that organizations should be democratically organized 
in such a way that their actions reflect their members’ preferences (Lorentzen 2004, 
31). Groups are seen as a collective of individuals, and democratic procedures 
within groups give all members an opportunity to participate. Participation in or- 
ganizations socializes each individual member into democratic values and gives 
them training in practical democracy. 

The Nordic tradition of voluntary organizations is also characterized as a peo- 
ple’s movement model, and in the Norwegian context, people’s movements have 
brought broad groups from all over the country into the public domain since the 
latter half of the 19th century (Osterud et al. 2003). Historically, the aim has been to 
create political weight and legitimacy through mass membership, built on a broad 
social mobilization. The Norwegian emphasis on democracy can partly be 
explained by the fact that civil organizations were established in the same period as 
national independence. Nineteenth century mainstream popular movements fol- 
lowed the same organizational structure as the political parties. They have been 
characterized by a hierarchical organization, where local organizations are linked 
together in regional and national organizations (Østerud et al. 2003). People’s 
movements provided local interest in the political centre, and in many cases acted as 
counter-cultures to the majority culture. 

In line with the Nordic tradition, hierarchical and rule-based organizations are 
established outside the state administration. They function as an alternative political 
channel, and a form of political influence outside the party system and the election 
channel (Rokkan 1966). The voluntary organizations function as a parallel 
bureaucratic structure, but there are also huge overlapping zones between voluntary 
organizations and state administration. 

Voluntary organizations are crucial to Norwegian democratic culture and iden- 
tity (Lorentzen 2004). The idea is that voluntary organizations can be places where 
members learn democratic values in practice—both civic and political. They are 
socialized in democratic decision-making procedures even when the organizations 
do not aim to have political influence, but are rather engaged in civic, cultural and 
social activities. Hence, within the Nordic tradition, the distinction between civic 
and political engagement often becomes blurred. Both types of engagements imply 
relations between individuals or groups and public institutions. This can include 
civic engagement in public institutions and political participation such as voting in 
elections or running for elected office. 

Although scholars find that there has been a gradual transition in the Norwegian 
voluntary sector away from the people’s movement model towards philanthropy, 
they simultaneously conclude that as a normative ideal, the membership-based, 
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democratic, and hierarchical model of voluntary organizations has vitality 
(Wollebek and Sivesind 2010; Folkestad et al. 2015). 

Studies from the Nordic countries show that central elements of the Nordic 
tradition of organizing the voluntary sector are applied to ethnic community-based 
organizations (Borevi 2004; Pyykkonen 2007; Predelli 2008; Hagelund and Loga 
2009; Bay et al. 2010; Odegard 2010; Kugelberg 2011; Myrberg and Rogstad 2011; 
Takle 2014). When we place the ethnic community-based organizations for children 
and youth in our study in the wider context of the Nordic tradition of civil society, 
we recognize these central characteristics. The government formulates the demo- 
cratic ideal by referring explicitly to this tradition: 


Meanwhile, the government is concerned that the voluntary organizations, including 
immigrant organizations, follow democratic principles. By allocating support to organi- 
zations it has traditionally been emphasized that the organizations must have a democrat- 
ically elected leadership and an elected board. This also applies to immigrant organizations 
(White Paper No. 39 2006-2007, 62). 


It thus appears that the policy is based on the belief that identities are important, 
but that identities linked to other ethnic or national groups shall not influence 
majority institutions. Analysing White papers from the early 2000s, Gressgard 
(2005) finds a general recognition of cultural differences, but in practice these 
policies are tied to the individual. The Norwegian government’s respect for 
immigrants and their descendants’ culture as groups is limited to some areas and 
rather instrumental. The government sees the ethnic and national groups as places 
for cultural and social integration in small communities. The idea is that such 
integration among equals will lead to increased participation in the wider society: 


Immigrant organizations can function as a stepping stone for contact with other inhabitants 
and participation in other arenas, and in this way strengthen immigrants’ belonging to the 
larger society (White Paper No. 6 2012-2013, 126). 


In accordance with the Nordic tradition of voluntary organization, ethnic 
community-based organizations engaged in cultural and social activities can be 
places where members learn democratic values in practice. The government's 
rationale for seeing the CBOs as a stepping-stone to wider civic and political 
engagement is the belief in this Nordic tradition where the voluntary organizations 
are expected to contribute to democratic education (White Paper No. 6 2012-2013, 
123). There is an ambiguity in Norwegian government policy in this field: The aim 
of supporting ethnic community-based organizations is not to strengthen the group 
as such, but rather to use the organizations as an arena to nudge individual children 
and youth towards civic and political participation in the Norwegian mainstream 
society. According to Berkaak (2012) the Norwegian policy is both ambiguous and 
vague, and when this policy is gradually implemented it might lead to measures that 
counteract each other in practice. 
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The Concept of Integration 


There is an on-going academic debate on whether ethnic community-based orga- 
nizations lead to integration of their members in the host society or to increased 
segregation among minorities (Jacobs and Tillie 2004; Portes et al. 2007; Yurdakul 
2009; Bay et al. 2010; Glick Schiller 2010; Faist 2010; Morales and Pilati 2011). 
Several studies show that most ethnic CBOs are both preserving the cultural her- 
itage of their country of origin and facilitating migrants’ integration into the country 
of settlement (Amelina and Faist 2008, 2012; Handy and Greenspan 2009; Glick 
Schiller 2010). This can be contrasted with countries with a long history of 
immigration such as Canada (Bauder 2011). In the Norwegian context Odegard 
et al. (2014) show that ethnic community-based organizations and networks have 
different purposes for different groups. For newcomers, the organizations play a 
crucial role as an arena for social contact between different waves of immigrants. 
The organizations also operate as a forum for disseminating essential information 
about rights, eligibility for welfare and access to education and childcare. The 
organizations serve as meeting places for young people who position themselves in 
relation to dual identities, and for those struggling with balancing cultural practices 
rooted in the country of origin and the country of settlement. For children born and 
raised in Norway, these networks also serve as an arena to learn their heritage 
language and traditional cultural expressions. Finally, ethnic community-based 
organizations contribute to the political mobilization of networks of immigrants in a 
Norwegian context (see also Bjorklund and Bergh 2013; Takle 2014). 

Refuting the assumption that ethnic community-based organizations are a hin- 
drance to successful immigrant integration in their countries of settlement, studies 
have shown that ethnic CBO’s transnational activity and their members’ integration 
in their settlement society are not at odds with each other (Amelina and Faist 2008; 
Horst et al. 2010). Amelina and Faist (2008) conclude in their study of Turkish 
organizations in Germany that religious, economic, and political organizations in 
Germany combine their transnational ties with German integration pressure, but in 
various ways. Such findings are of special relevance for Norwegian ethnic CBOs 
for youth as members of the organizations included in this study have lived most or 
all of their lives in Norway. 


The Cultural, Social and Civic/Political Dimensions 
of Integration 


Inspired by Eriksen (2010, 69-109), we define the cultural, social, civic and 
political dimensions of integration in the following way: (1) The cultural dimension 
of integration refers to understandings of implicit and explicit communication, and 
this requires common language, codes, and symbols. These are often based on 
common historical experiences. (2) The social dimension of integration refers to 
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persons, network and feelings of belonging. This implies interactions between 
friends and colleagues, and is often based on face-to-face contact. (3) Both the civic 
and the political dimensions of integration refer to individuals” relations to the 
system such as bureaucratic and democratic institutions. They mainly imply rela- 
tions between individuals or groups and public institutions. Such relations can both 
include civic engagement in public institutions and political participation such as 
voting in elections or running for election. Although the production of cultural 
meaning and social interaction mostly overlap in practice, we can imagine situa- 
tions where individuals understand the world in a similar way, and understand each 
other, without having any interactions. This is often the case within abstract 
national frameworks (Anderson 1991). 

It is, however, crucial to distinguish between different levels of integration. 
Integration in the larger mainstream society refers to the relationship between 
individuals, or groups, and public institutions. This is an abstract relationship, 
which also has cultural aspects (Takle 2014). In contrast, membership in an ethnic 
community-based group refers to small-scale integration, in which people meet 
each other face-to-face. Both are forms of formal belonging, which stand in contrast 
with informal networks and close friends. 

The civic and political dimension of integration refers to the macro level, such as 
public institutions and their stability and reproduction. These are public institutions 
such as police, hospitals, schools and public administration. The social dimension 
of integration can both take place within public institutions and at the micro level 
through kinship groups and friends. While the civic and political dimension of 
integration refers to how public institutions work, the social dimension refers to the 
characteristics of personal interactions within such institutions. There can also be 
distrustful relations in cases where public institutions such as the police and public 
administration do not work. In contrast, public institutions might function in situ- 
ations where there are weak social networks and a lack of feelings of belonging. 
Moreover, if the social networks and feelings of belonging are only related to 
separate groups and there are no common institutions that mediate between per- 
sonal networks and groups, the society becomes fragmented. The outcome might 
result in lack of trust in abstract systems (Eriksen 2010). 

The three dimensions may take various forms in relation to the feeling of 
belonging of an ethnic community-based group and of the larger society. Young 
people can be integrated in the country they live in through friends, school, work, 
and in relation to politics and public administration. Simultaneously, their cultural 
and social dimensions of integration can be bound to ethnic communities. 
Moreover, ethnic community-based groups are often oriented towards their mem- 
bers’ countries of origin and tie their identity to these homelands. Although the 
organizations’ members do not necessarily travel between countries, the organi- 
zations might structure their cultural, social, civic and political dimensions of 
integration in multiple nation-state contexts (Amelina and Faist 2008). 
Transnational ties might be reflected in how ethnic community-based organizations 
aim to pursue the identity of their members’ country of origin within their country 
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of settlement, and thereby challenge an idea of integration as processes taking place 
within nation-state boundaries. 


Eight Ethnic Community-Based Organizations for Children 
and Youth 


There are several local ethnic CBOs for youth in Norway. This study covers all 
eight ethnic CBOs for children and youth that received funding from the Norwegian 
state in 2013. To receive such funding, the organization must have a minimum of 
100 paying members below the age of 26, and they must have local branches in two 
municipalities in Norway. Just to compare: regular youth organizations—with no 
recruitment limitations such as ethnic community-based organizations (for example 
leisure- and political organizations)—need 700 paying members below the age of 
26, and local branches in five municipalities. 

We have selected well-established organizations that are relatively robust and 
provide activities for large groups of youth. Students’ and sports organizations are 
not included in this support scheme, and are therefore excluded from our analysis. 
None of the ethnic CBOs that receive this funding works to promote religion. 
Moreover, the selected organizations are formally independent from their parent 
organizations. ' 

The selected organizations reported mainly to have members from one ethnic 
community. The organizations represent children and youth tracing their roots to 
Kurdistan, Vietnam, Azerbaijan, Sri Lanka, and Turkey. These countries do not, 
however, reflect the countries of origin of most immigrants in Norway. In 2014, 
there were 663,110 immigrants in Norway, and 126,075 children of two immigrant 
parents born in Norway. Around 12 % of the population are immigrants, and 
around 2 % are children of immigrants. While the largest national groups of 
immigrants come from Poland, Sweden, and Lithuania, the largest national groups 
of Norwegian-born children of immigrant parents come from Pakistan, Somalia, 
and Iraq (SSB 2014). We can only speculate about the reasons for the divergence 
between the ethnic community-based organizations for children and youth that 
receive funding, and the largest immigrant groups. All ethnic CBOs can apply, and 
most of those who apply receive funding. While there are no formal restrictions 
preventing various groups from applying, there might be informal reasons not to 
apply. We have, however, concentrated on the eight organizations that received 
government support in 2013. 


'Children- and youth organizations must be defined as self-governed associations to receive 
funding. Accordingly, the government requires that they have an internal democratic structure 
which ensures the members right to express themselves and be heard through formal annual 
meetings. The rights for individual members are regulated by the organization’s statutes. Decisions 
made in an organization’s formal meetings, cannot be overruled by any other organizations. 
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The methodology is based on document analysis and interviews. We have 
studied public documents that give criteria for funding to children and youth or- 
ganizations with members from various regions in Norway. We have visited the 
organizations’ webpages and their profiles on Facebook, and we have studied their 
statutes. Moreover, we have conducted interviews with leaders of seven organi- 
zations. We approached the leaders by sending emails and text messages. Several of 
the leaders do not live in Oslo. None of them were employed by the organization 
they lead; all were fully engaged in work or studies. Their contribution as leaders 
was voluntary and they performed their duties in their spare time. Four interviews 
were conducted in the organizations’ offices, while the remaining three were con- 
ducted at our research institute. These were semi-structured interviews; we followed 
an interview guide where questions and topics we wanted to cover were recorded. 
We started each interview by asking personal questions about the leaders’ moti- 
vation for using their spare time to work for the organization. We then followed up 
with questions related to the organizations’ aim, main activities, and the members’ 
engagement. Each interview was concluded with a question about the organiza- 
tions’ future. While we used a common interview guide for each conversation, 
follow-up questions were also discussed when appropriate. While one researcher 
asked the questions, the other took notes. 


The Organizations’ Practice 


The question examined in this section is how the ethnic community-based orga- 
nizations for children and youth combine cultural and social activities in ethnic 
CBOs with civic and political integration in the mainstream society. As mentioned 
in the introduction, we both examine how these organizations adapt to the migrancy 
framework they are put in by the state, and how they define the aim of establishing 
special ethnic CBOs for children and youth. 

We have to bear in mind that these are relatively small organizations without any 
full-time employees. Four of them have accountants in part-time positions, but 
volunteers carry out the daily work. While the registered members are below the 
age of 26, some organizations also have supporting members above this age. The 
largest organization has 1,969 Tamil members who have parents who immigrated to 
Norway from Sri Lanka, or were born to immigrant parents. The organization has 
fourteen local branches, and is also the oldest organization, founded in 1992. Two 
organizations have a total of 327 and 379 members. These are immigrants from 
Vietnam or children of Vietnamese immigrants. Although these have organized 
activities over several years, they have only received funding for the last few years. 
One organization, founded in 2006, has members originating in Azerbaijan. This 
organization has 209 members, and two local branches. These organizations mainly 
arrange language courses and cultural activities to maintain the cultural heritage 
from their ancestral country. 
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There are four small organizations with fewer than 209 members. Two of these 
are Kurdish organizations, which are linked to mother organizations in Kurdistan— 
one in Koye and one in East-Kurdistan. Furthermore, there are two organizations 
for youth of Turkish origin. One was founded in 2001 and aims to promote cultural, 
academic, and social activities. For several years, this organization served as an 
important channel for youth to reach the attention of political authorities in Norway. 
In 2014, the organization dissolved when the founder quit her unpaid job as General 
Secretary in the organization. In 2005, the other organization for youth of Turkish 
origin was founded (Centre for Multicultural Youth). All members speak Turkish 
and focus on arranging social and cultural activities. All organizations are 
non-profit, non-religious and non-political voluntary organizations, in the sense that 
they do not support a specific political party, neither in Norway nor in Turkey. 

The leaders of the organizations are resourceful individuals, who have crucial 
influence on the organizations’ ideas and practice. They describe how they are 
integrated in the larger society in relation to cultural, social, and political dimen- 
sions. All leaders have higher education. They have all been active in voluntary 
work since they were children. Currently, they each devote the bulk of their vol- 
untary efforts to the organization they are leading. 


Migrancy Framework 


While six leaders had immigrated to Norway and two were born in Norway to 
immigrant parents, all informants emphasized how their parents’ migration histories 
define their own cultural heritage. They all referred to strong relationships with their 
parents. All leaders emphasized that it is important that the members’ parents have 
knowledge of the organizations’ social network and cultural activities. This makes 
it easier for the youth to participate in the organizations. Nevertheless, the orga- 
nizations have diverging approaches to intergenerational relations. Four leaders 
explained that parents encourage their children to participate in the activities of the 
organizations because they want their children to maintain their ethnic identity. 
Parents feel that the organizations are safe spaces for their children. However, four 
other leaders emphasized that parents should not attend activities organized by the 
group. One of them even emphasized that the establishment of a self-governed 
youth organization was in part a rebellion against sceptical expressions in the 
immigrant society regarding the organization’s non-religious profile and that it 
included all young people of diverging cultural, religious or ethnic family 
background. 

All leaders called themselves immigrant children and youth, or children and 
youth from an immigrant background. None of them made distinctions between 
persons who have immigrated and Norwegian-born children with immigrant par- 
ents. We did not, however, ask whether they have applied for Norwegian citizen- 
ship, as we were mainly interested in the organizations. As we have seen, the 
Norwegian citizenship policy forms the legal basis for the migrancy framework, in 
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which the state situates the children and youth. The migrancy framework is rein- 
forced by the special support schemes for ethnic CBOs. Altogether, the definitions 
and use of these categories are crucial for how the children and youth understand 
their position in the Norwegian society. 

One way of understanding why the leaders never questioned the migrancy 
framework they were placed into might be that they adapt to the funding schemes. 
No one criticized these schemes. The existence of a special funding system for 
ethnic community-based organizations is encouraging children and youth to orga- 
nize themselves as ethnic communities and establish such organizations. The 
organizations’ adaptation to the migrancy framework might also be a question of 
selection. Those persons who have strong connections to their ethnic community 
and immigration histories might be more prone to apply for such funding. Although 
all leaders told us that their ideas and activities are based on their own experiences, 
they also emphasized how their parents’ migration histories define their own cul- 
tural heritage. The question is how this understanding defines the organizations’ 
identity and practice, and whether the organizations maintain their members’ lives 
in migrancy. 


Cultural Maintenance 


The point of departure for the organizations’ ideas and practices is that their 
members are culturally and socially integrated in Norwegian society. They know 
the Norwegian language, codes, and symbols. Moreover, they have personal 
interactions and networks within the framework of public institutions at school and 
at work. 

In contrast, the cultural and social dimensions of integration within their ethnic 
community are weak, and according to the leader quoted in the introduction, this 
makes immigrant youth and children of immigrant parents rootless. All organiza- 
tions emphasized that it is crucial that the youth do not forget “their own culture.” 
Four leaders emphasized that young people seem to forget their language and 
cultural heritage. One leader emphasized that they cannot lose these forms of 
belonging: 


We have tried to get as many youth as possible together so that they do not forget their 
background and culture. We have seen that when they come to Norway they forget their 
background. We want the youth to bring with them their own culture and simultaneously 
learn the Norwegian culture. 


The leaders’ central argument is that it is not possible to choose between these 
two forms of belonging. They do not perceive this as a question of either/or but 
rather of both. Their aim is to develop robust hyphenated identities. All leaders 
argued that their members’ challenges are related to how they combine both forms 
of belonging, as one leader put it: 
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We wish every individual to mix two cultures. This is difficult for the first generation of 
immigrants, while the second generation have Norwegian education and live with such a 
mix. The third generation is mainly Norwegian. 


The leaders aim to use the organizations as a mean to build young peoples’ 
identity, and one leader said: 


We must build identities where we combine two cultures so that each young individual can 
be independent in various situations. This will strengthen the youth as individuals and give 
them more possibilities. 


All leaders emphasized explicitly, as we have seen in different words, that the 
building of identities is a way to broaden the young peoples’ cultural repertoire. 
Two leaders referred to the problematic age between thirteen and eighteen, and how 
young people tend to form their identity during this developmental period. Both of 
them referred to their own experiences and how important it was for them to meet 
young people with a similar cultural heritage. 

The organizations’ practices follow similar patterns of activities. All organiza- 
tions offer language courses to their members. Four leaders indicated that their 
members attend Norwegian schools and have mastered the Norwegian language, 
but have limited knowledge of their heritage languages and need to learn them in 
order to be able to communicate with community members and understand their 
culture of origin. This focus on the cultural dimension of integration within the 
ethnic community is reflected in the organizations’ main activities: cultural pursuits 
such as dancing, music festivals, and sport activities. 


Social Network for People with the Same Cultural Heritage 


The organizations also arrange social activities for their members, such as barbe- 
cues, trips to country cottages, and mountain walking. These activities aim to offer 
places where people with heritage from the same country can get together and 
integrate socially. One of the leaders articulated this goal as follows: 


I have a personal motive with this work. I can see what they are struggling with. We can get 
the youth off the streets; get them socially together, and encourage them to study and to 
integrate more. I was the first generation of youth from our group. When I came to the 
university, I did not know what to study. I have gone through a lot, and I have learned 
much. I have seen many young people with the same problems as I had. I can help them. 


His own experiences are crucial for how the organization combines various 
forms of social activities. Another leader linked his personal motive to voluntary 
work as a duty: 


I see it as a duty to participate in voluntary work. Several people have been helping me. 
Without them, I would not have been the person I am now. 
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They described how their organizations are dependent on their work and 
engagement. One of the leaders referred to how the social network is an intrinsic 
part of his work: 


Much of the organization’s operations are dependent on me. To take over after me would 
imply a huge responsibility and also a great pressure. I know the work, and I deliver work 
of high quality. I know everyone, and people know who I am. 


While informal social networks are crucial for all leaders, the formal organiza- 
tions offer an arena where the leaders can get in contact with and encourage youth 
to maintain their ethnic identity and foster participation in the larger society. All 
leaders described their organizations as places where young people can meet and 
recognize the value of knowing other people who navigate between two cultures. 
Most leaders referred to how this awareness can lead to increased self-confidence, 
and one of them argued: 


If you do not have an identity you cannot behave as an independent individual. You must 
be able to combine in relation to what you want, and how you want to organize your 
everyday life. All this is dependent on who you want to be, and that decides what parts of 
the culture you take with you. 


The goal of several organizations is to build social networks based on various 
combinations of membership in an ethnic community-based group and civic and 
political participation in the larger society. This will, according to the leaders, give 
the young people a broad cultural competence. As one of the leader said: 


If young people want to succeed, they have to know themselves. Young people are standing 
in the middle of two cultures. There are negative parts of both cultures, but we must take 
with us the positive parts. It is extremely useful to have knowledge of two cultures. I use 
this at work every day. 


Civic and Political Engagement 


Most organizations arrange seminars where they inform their members about the 
Norwegian education system and about how the political system works. These are 
efforts to promote the civic and political dimension of integration in the larger 
society, and are often combined with social activities. As several leaders said, to 
encourage members to participate in different events, the organizations must 
combine information about public institutions with fun and appropriate activities. 
Nevertheless, most of the leaders emphasized their members’ knowledge about 
democratic procedures. Four leaders highlighted internal democratic structures in 
the organizations and how the group of leaders changes every second or third year, 
after national meetings. Three of the leaders were central in the establishment of the 
organizations, and they have been leading the organizations since then. They did 
not refer to internal democratic elections, but to receive funding they also must 
follow democratic procedures. 
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Most organizations arrange seminars where they inform about the history and 
political situation in the country they or their parents emigrated from. The aim is 
that members should have knowledge about the political conflicts in their ancestral 
countries and thereby the reason why they have emigrated to Norway. Although 
this is related to the political system in these countries, none of the organizations 
state that they work with political issues. Three leaders emphasized, however, that 
their organization’s existence is political. These three organizations have members 
with bonds to Kurdistan and Sri Lanka. All three organizations’ practices are related 
to teaching young people languages, cultural, and historical traditions, which 
political regimes around Kurdistan and Sri Lanka aim to eliminate. These are 
cultural traditions which are political because they are perceived as a threat to 
political regimes. This type of political conflict is a part of these CBOs members’ 
daily life and define these groups’ understanding of themselves. One leader says 
that: 


In our enemies’ opinion we will always be political, this is a part of our existence. 


All organizations are transnational in the sense that they aim to maintain the 
language and culture of the countries of origin and combine this with civic and 
political participation in the Norwegian society. However, the organizations are 
mainly dedicated to improving their members living conditions in Norway. 
Although they function as bridge between cultures, only one organization defines 
itself as a bridge between two countries. All organizations have some loose 
cooperation with sister organizations in the Nordic countries and most leaders aim 
to increase this cooperation. One organization has close relations to a mother 
organization in Kurdistan, and members of this organization travel between these 
countries. Another organization has applied for funding from Norwegian authorities 
to be able to send some of their members to their ancestral homelands. Three 
organizations have sent funding to other countries, while one organization has 
received funding from another country to promote this country’s culture in Norway. 
While this indicates that the ethnic community-based organizations for children and 
youth have a modest interest in civic and political integration, they fulfil the gov- 
ernment’s formal requirements to get funding. They do not have to be politically 
active to fulfil the government’s aim to increase democratic participation. 


Cultural Heritage Preservation and Democratic 
Participation 


This study shows how the Norwegian policy on ethnic CBOs for children and youth 
meets practice. The political opportunity structures show that the government has 
an ambiguous policy. The aim in supporting these organizations is not to strengthen 
their ethnic community-based identity, but rather to encourage cultural and social 
activities. The organizations are seen as places where members learn democratic 
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values in practice and thus function as a stepping-stone to individual democratic 
participation in the larger society. This confirms how previous studies have argued 
that Norwegian policy is based on vague and ambiguous policy and when this 
policy is gradually implemented—after several years with immigration—it will lead 
to measures that counteract each other in practice (Berkaak 2012). 

Both the government and the ethnic CBOs for children and youth perceive the 
organizations as an arena for cultural and social activities among young immigrants 
or Norwegian-born children of immigrants. Both assume that the organizations can 
help their members to combine membership in an ethnic community-based group 
with participation in the larger Norwegian society. They differ, however, in how the 
organizations should carry out this dual mission. 

While the organizations’ ideas and activities are based on their members’ own 
experiences, the leaders also emphasized how their parents” migration histories are 
crucial for their members” cultural heritage. They did not contest being defined and 
supported in relation to their own, and their parents”, immigration history. This can 
be interpreted as an instrumental adaptation to the Norwegian government's 
funding system. However, some seem to have internalized the migrancy status 
inscribed on them. They, thereby, not only maintain the state’s migrancy frame- 
work, but also consolidate young people’s lives in migrancy. 

However, they refuse to perceive the activities in the organizations as only a step 
on their way to individual participation in the larger society. In contrast, the ethnic 
community-based organizations define their main goal as encouraging young 
people to maintain the cultural heritage and socialize with people who have similar 
immigration histories. The organizations emphasize that immigrant youth or chil- 
dren of immigrants seem to forget their common immigration roots and culture. 
They also forget their language, codes and symbols. The organizations’ aim is to 
maintain their cultural heritage as a way of strengthening their members’ identity as 
Norwegians with cultural heritage from another countries or regions. 

In this way, the Norwegian policy on ethnic CBOs for children and youth meets 
practice. The government’s political opportunity structures define an ambiguous 
policy and leaves it open for children and youth to determine the content. When the 
organizations’ cultural and social dimensions of integration are defined in relation 
to their membership in an ethnic community, it is crucial that these languages, 
codes, symbols and social network are transnational. The civic and political 
dimension of integration is based on the cultural and social dimension, and become 
visible in their transnational networks. By combining two cultures and two kinds of 
social networks in relation to two countries, the ethnic CBOs for children and youth 
work to broaden their members’ cultural repertoires and thereby shape new hybrid 
and transnational identities that also include an identity as political actors. This 
challenges the Norwegian government’s idea of perceiving ethnic CBOs as 
stepping-stones to individual participation in the Norwegian society. 
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Part III 
Identities 


Chapter 7 
Identity Development Among Youth 
of Vietnamese Descent in the Czech 
Republic 


Andrea Svobodova and Eva Janska 


Identity and belonging of immigrant children and children of immigrants are 
important topics in the current debates about migration and integration. In these 
debates, immigrant youth and children of immigrants are often presented as either a 
problem group “stuck between two cultures” or as “culture brokers” who translate 
and transmit the host society’s culture to their parents (Fog Olwig 2013). Based on 
empirical research conducted between 2012 and 2014, this paper discusses 
dynamics of identity formation among children of Vietnamese descent in the Czech 
Republic from their own point of view. With 57,000 Vietnamese residing in the 
Czech Republic, Vietnamese are the third largest immigrant community in the 
country. Children and youth (up to 26 years of age) of Vietnamese immigrants— 
both those born in Vietnam and those born in the Czech Republic—represent 
approximately 40 % of this population (Kuśnirakova 2014). Despite these numbers, 
there has been remarkably little research on the topic of Vietnamese children and 
youth in the Czech Republic up to now. Existing studies focused mostly on inte- 
gration in educational settings (Janska 2006; Drbohlav et al. 2007; Janska et al. 
2011; Kostelecka et al. 2013). 

A critical question that often accompanies this research relates to the identity 
label these children use: Do they call themselves Vietnamese or Czech? Or does 
their identify fall somewhere in-between these labels? The latter may be indicated 
by the term “banana child,” invented by the Vietnamese children themselves, which 
points to the person being “yellow” on the outside but “white” inside. However, our 
chapter contests the necessity of this identification in the migration context and 
brings a new perspective to the Czech research environment by focusing more on 
the process through which the children of Vietnamese immigrants construct a sense 
of self (Somerville 2008), than on the “identity outcomes.” 
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It is commonly assumed that there are differences between the identity percep- 
tions and identification processes of first generation immigrants and their children. 
To begin with, these “migrant children” are not migrants, although the term 
“second-generation migrants” is widely used. Some of them have been born in the 
Czech Republic or came to live here at a very early age, with little if any recol- 
lection of their previous homes. They have gone through the Czech school system, 
mastered the language, often form very steady friendships with Czech peers, and 
are more or less integrated into the mainstream population. That is why some 
believe that, unlike for their parents, ethnicity should no longer be of great 
importance to them (Gordon 1964). But if it is not ethnicity, then what is it that 
shapes the identity perception of these children? 

According to Crul and Schneider, the most important driving forces behind most 
of the actions of immigrant children and children of immigrants are age, gender, 
educational levels, and other “common” factors, not the fact that they are children 
of immigrants (Crul and Schneider 2010; Portés and Rumbaut 2001). We agree 
with Crul and Schneider that the role of ethnic and migration background has been 
exaggerated in the study of immigrants and their offspring in the past years, 
especially when it comes to questions of immigrants’ integration (Crul and 
Schneider 2010). But at the same time we also believe that migrant background and 
the culture of their parents play a very important role in the lives and identity 
formation of these children (Min 2002; Kibria 2002).' 

The fact that these children are growing up in a social space we call “migrancy” 
means that they have to face different challenges in their lives than their peers from 
the majority society. To put it simply, we all reflect upon our identity sometimes 
(Jenkins 2004) and adolescence is a hard time for almost everyone, but in the case 
of immigrant children and children of immigrants, there are issues that make it at 
least more complicated, if not harder (Huang 1994; Chow 1999, 20). 

This chapter aims at a broader understanding of how the identities of these 
children are formed by adopting the “growing up in migrancy” concept which 
views “migrancy” not only as a social space, in which children are growing up 
(even when they are not migrants, but because their parents or even grandparents 
once were), but also as a social category, which has the same impact on these 
children and young people as, for example, social class or gender (Nare 2013). We 
look at how these young people contest identities for themselves while trying to 
come to terms with the fact that they are growing up “in migrancy” and “between 
two cultures.” 


'Min says that: “despite the tendency among Asian American scholars to downplay their 
importance, primordial ties, especially their parents’ home country and its culture are of a great 
significance for the second generation.” 
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Vietnamese in the Czech Republic 


Vietnamese migration to the Czech Republic has a long tradition. Diplomatic 
relations between Vietnam and the former Czechoslovakia were established in the 
early 1950s when Czechoslovakia provided temporary refuge to Vietnamese war 
orphans. Subsequent waves of Vietnamese migrants came to Czechoslovakia on the 
basis of reciprocal agreements. In the 1970 and 1980s, bilateral agreements on 
scientific and technological cooperation brought apprentices, workers, and 
exchange students to be trained in the textile, engineering, and paper industries. The 
aim of the Vietnamese government was to bring back a qualified labour force from 
the CSSR to war-torn Vietnam to assist in its renewal. Between 1979 and 1985, 
when Czechoslovakia had a shortage of local labour, a large influx of labour 
migrants from Vietnam came to the country. 

A temporary rupture in Czech-Vietnamese relations occurred after 1989, when 
the transformation of the Czech economy forced many Vietnamese to return home. 
After treaties for the professional training of Vietnamese citizens in the Czech 
Republic and mutual employment were renewed in 1994, some Vietnamese began 
returning to the Czech Republic. The 1990s were therefore a time when people 
typically made use of earlier contacts and knowledge of the Czech environment. 
These people were followed by their relatives and friends as well as by people who 
came to the country with the assistance of intermediaries or through recruitment 
agencies. From 2006, the number Vietnamese migrants working on the basis of 
regular employment contracts has increased significantly. Most of these Vietnamese 
migrants are factory workers. The main reason for this was a legal adjustment in 
2004 that allowed intermediary agencies to hire foreign workers (Janska 2006). 

Vietnamese who settled in the Czech Republic after the fall of communism often 
drew on community networks to launch their careers in business, especially in 
retail. Initially, Vietnamese immigrants clustered in the country’s border regions 
and mainly sold textiles, electronics, and groceries. From this period comes the 
common stereotype of a Vietnamese migrant as a “stall-keeper.” Recently 
Vietnamese businesses have been moving out of the market into retail space and 
extending into more varied branches (Martinkova 2008; Hofirek and Nekorjak 
2009). Vietnamese have opened nail salons, dry-cleaners, and small restaurants 
offering authentic Vietnamese food. They are also working as translators, in social 
care, and some have set up successful medium scale companies (Martinkova 2008; 
Pechova 2007). As the children of these migrants started to attend Czech schools a 
new stereotype emerged. This time it was the more positive stereotype of a “model 
minority,” which suggests that all Vietnamese are overachievers and perfect stu- 
dents. In the following section, we show that the labels describing Vietnamese as 
stall-keepers or a model minority are insufficient, and that the reality is much more 
complex and the experiences and identities of young Vietnamese are much more 
diverse. 
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Stories as Entrance to Personal Identity 


This chapter is based on analysis of fourteen “life-stories” (Atkinson 2002) con- 
ducted among young people of Vietnamese descent. The interviews were conducted 
by Andrea Svobodova between 2012 and 2014 in different parts of the Czech 
Republic. In the interviews, the young people produced narratives about their lives 
from their own perspective. By paying attention to the thematic content and 
structure of their life stories, it was possible to understand the meaning that they are 
giving to their lives (Kacen 2002). In selecting the respondents, two criteria have 
been taken into account. First was age, which was limited to 16-29.* Second was 
the place of birth. Here the respondents were either born in the Czech Republic or 
born in Vietnam, but lived in the Czech Republic from an early age (before the age 
of twelve). We choose to include both these groups since they share many lin- 
guistic, cultural, and developmental experiences (Zhou 1997). The interviews were 
further limited to young people whose parents are described in the literature as “old 
settlers” (Broućek 2003). Today, these people represent an economically successful 
and well-integrated group of Vietnamese migrants in the Czech Republic 
(Kuśnirakova et al. 2013). In order to protect their anonymity while retaining the 
human element evoked by proper names, we have given all the research participants 
Vietnamese pseudonyms with no connection to their real names. 


The Stable Point of Identity Development 


Adolescence, a turbulent time for most young people, is also a time of reflection on 
and formation of identity (Jenkins 2004). Research indicates that in the case of 
immigrant children and children of immigrants, identity issues are more complex 
(Huang 1994; Chow 1999; Portés and Rumbaut 2001; Kibria 2002; Min 2002). 
Young people who participated in this study are not an exception. Most of them 
have, at one point in time or another, asked themselves: where do I belong? Am I 
more Vietnamese or more Czech? Even if some of them cannot answer these 
questions, it is incorrect to say that they are “stuck somewhere between two cul- 
tures.” As the presented research shows, the period of struggle to identify with the 
culture of their parents or the culture of the country where they grew up is just one 
of the stages in their lives where their feelings and opinions about themselves 
evolve and change over time. 

The understanding of identity as something socially constructed, fluid, and 
changeable in time and space corresponds with the constructivist perspective on 
identity development (Berger and Luckmann 1999). This perspective is very often 
presented in opposition to the essentialist perspective, which perceives identity as 


?This stage of life described by Lee and Zhou as an overlapping stage between childhood and 
adulthood is marked by exploring and forming of one’s identity (Ericsson 2068). 
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something fixed, biologically given, omnipresent and ahistorical, waiting to be 
discovered. By paying closer attention to these concepts, we can see that both 
perspectives understand identity as something unstable and developing over time. 
The difference is that from the essentialists’ point of view this unstable process 
reaches a stable point (often during the transition phase from adolescence to 
adulthood) (Erikson 1974), while from the postmodernist view this can never be the 
case (Bauman 2001). The question is: what then is the search for identity about if 
there is no stable ground that we can build on Brubaker and Cooper (2000); Jenkins 
(2004) and Huang (1994) both present an interesting answer to this question. 
Jenkins says that the inclination of human nature to categorize the world and make 
it more reachable and graspable is something that naturally derives from how 
human minds work. From his point of view, the “omnipresent and natural” part of 
identity is not the identity itself but the search for it (Jenkins 2004). To Huang 
(1994), identity combines change and consistency. The stable, persistent part of 
identity “resides in the identity salience hierarchy,” and the process of choosing an 
identity, which is most appropriate to the given situation, is at the basis of coherent 
ethnic identity (Huang 1994, 48). 


The Dynamic Nature of Migrant Children’s Identities: 
Negotiating Ethnic Identity Between Highly Polarized 
Expectations 


The main focus of the presented study was not on ethnic identity, but on identity as 
such. That is why no direct questions about ethnicity were posed to the research 
participants in the first part of the interview. This resulted in a production of 
narratives which were different in many aspects. However, questions of ethnicity, 
culture, and ethnic identity struggles were always present, and proved to be very 
important in the lives of the interviewed children and young people. What also 
became clear from these narratives was the situational and dynamic character of 
ethnic identity, which developed and changed over time. 

In her qualitative study of ethnic identity among second-generation Asian 
Americans, Hung Cam Thai shows that as they grew up, her research participants 
were marked by feelings of marginalization, and that during childhood and ado- 
lescence they often experienced feelings of not belonging to either their “old” or 
“new” social worlds. On reaching adulthood, these feelings often changed as they 
started to be more interested in their cultural heritage. As they accepted their ethnic 
and racial identities, they became more confident about themselves and more proud 
of their ethnic and racial backgrounds (Thai 2002). Although we believe that 
identity development stages do not capture all the facets and the dynamic nature of 
the ethnic identity of every individual child, we think they are useful because they 
show how ethnic identity continually changes and grows. These stages should also 
not necessarily be viewed as lineal because young people often revert back and 
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forth between them (Phinney 1989). The results of the presented research conducted 
among the children of Vietnamese descent show many similarities with the Asian 
Americans studied by Thai, although there are also some differences. 


From “Blessed Unconsciousness” to Rejecting the Ethnicity 
Which is Different from the Mainstream 


In order to examine how ethnic identity changed over time, we want to present the case 
of Lin. Lin is a 27 year old woman who was born in the Czech Republic, left for 
Vietnam, and came back again at the age of ten.* Lin, like most of the other study 
participants, grew up in a place where there were not many other Vietnamese, or if there 
were, they did not live in visible ethnic communities. She went to schools with pre- 
dominantly Czech pupils, made Czech friends and sometimes spent more time with her 
Czech nanny than with her own parents.* Searching through her childhood memories, 
she reconstructs four different stages that marked changes in her perception of how she 
thought about herself and her ethnicity. As first she mentions the stage of early child- 
hood “when the child isn’t aware of any differences or doesn’t care about them, she/he 
knows that she/he is less strong and (there are reasons) why the children bully him/her, 
but he/she doesn’t realize that it is because of his/her nationality,” she said. 

This period of “blessed unconsciousness” ended in early puberty (between thirteen 
and fifteen years of age), when she started to realize that there was something “dif- 
ferent” about her and began asking herself questions like “So who are you going to 
be? Are you going to be Vietnamese or Czech? Do you want to be different or not?” 
Lin experienced the pressure to conform to the majority in this stage of life (Min 2002) 
very strongly. She tried to “be and act like others,” “to be Czech.” To a certain degree, 
this effort to fit in was also accompanied by her rejection of the parental culture and 
ethnicity, which was perceived as different from the mainstream, even inappropriate in 
some cases (Min 2002). Lin’s parents, like the parents of most of the other respon- 
dents, were described by her as strict, conservative, hardworking, overprotective, too 
concerned with her school achievements and future, and sometimes not very empa- 
thetic. They expected Lin to honour certain traditional Vietnamese values: respect the 
elderly, be polite, put family first, fulfil her family obligations, be industrious, and 
strive for self-cultivation and improvement. Lin thought of these attitudes and values 
as culturally bounded, connected with the Vietnamese way of living, and different 
from the more “individualistic” Czech lifestyle which she was exposed to on a daily 
basis. The result was her contestation of her parents’ ideas, which she saw as 
old-fashioned and limiting her freedom. Her growing-up was therefore marked by 


3We choose this example because of the great self-reflectivity in Lin's story which allows us to see 
how this young girl interprets her feelings and behaviour from her perspective. 

“The phenomenon of nannies, which is widely spread among the Vietnamese living in the Czech 
Republic, has been studied by Adéle Souralova (Souralova 2013). 
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conflicts with her parents over dating, going out in the evening, or staying overnight at 
friends’ homes, which is something acceptable in the Czech society but not approved 
of in Vietnamese families. 


“Ethnic Revival”: The Renewed Interest in the Parents’ 
Ethnicity and Culture and the Change of Social Circle 


Later we see Lin maturing and starting to view her parents and their culture from a 
different perspective, which makes her question her identity again. 


Then comes the period, around the age of sixteen, seventeen, when you start to turn back to 
that culture, you say to yourself that you aren’t Czech at all, because you have completely 
different problems that your classmates couldn’t understand, you are being raised differ- 
ently. Now you want to go back to that core, why it is that way, why your parents are 
raising you that way, why they have these opinions. At the age of thirteen you might say to 
yourself, they are stupid, but at the age of eighteen you want to understand why they do 
what they do. 


In this period of her life, she “decided to be Vietnamese” and started to immerse 
herself in the Vietnamese language and culture wanting to find out more about her 
“roots.” Her choice was influenced not only by the renewed interest in her “roots,” but 
also by the pressure from her parents. From what she is saying, we can surmise that 
she saw her ethnicity as something not voluntary: “I chose this because I thought that 
it is right, that it should be like that. I look Vietnamese, I have Vietnamese parents, and 
I am comfortable with Vietnamese culture. I started to be really interested in all this,” 
she said. At this time, she also started creating new friendships and strengthening old 
relationships with her friends of Vietnamese descent. The reason for this was not 
“ethnicity,” but rather shared experiences of growing up. Czech kids usually did not 
understand why she could not go dancing at the age of sixteen like anybody else or 
why she had to help her parents in their shop on weekends, but in the eyes of the 
Vietnamese friends, this was something quite normal and did not need to be explained. 


Contesting the Dual Reference Frame of Identity 
and Belonging and Embarrassment of Both Cultures 


Learning more about the culture of her parents helped Lin to become more con- 
fident. However, her identity development did not end at the stage of “ethnic 
revival.” In her story there is a fourth stage, which she describes as a stage of 


>This is a phenomenon which we refer to as “changing of the social circle” occurs not only in the 
narratives of most the other research participants, but which has been observed also in the case of 
Asian American youth (Min 2002; Kibria 2002). 
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broader options and independence, which came at the time when she left her 
parents’ home and went to study at the University in Prague. She describes it as 
follows: 


When I went to study at the University, when I broke away from my family, started to 
live alone and to meet other people, at that time I said to myself, “Look there are also 
other options, you don’t have to be only Czech or only Vietnamese.” I can choose what 
I want to, but I have to be able to work with it, and to fight for it. So I started to mix it 
up more, which caused more and more troubles at home, but I am not small any more, 
having to put up with it. I am not dependent any more, financially nor psychologically. 
And this now suits me the best, that I am stronger and more independent. 


As we can see, the stage of so-called “ethnic revival” was only a stage in her 
life when she needed to further process the problems connected with her ethnic 
origin. Once these were resolved, she did not wish to see her Vietnamese friends 
more often than her Czech friends, and she wants to embrace both cultures 
without feeling the need to choose between them. Lin’s narrative clearly shows 
that: “contrary to widespread folk and political ideas about identities, belonging 
is never confined to just one category” and that “It is also not necessarily put in 
either/or terms” (Crul et al. 2012, 290). On the contrary, people can have 
multiple identities, from which they can more or less freely and selectively use 
and combine according to the situation (Min 2002; Bauman 2001; Hall 1996; 
Huang 1994; Eriksen 2002). 

The same could be said about most of the other children and young people 
who participated in the research. Some of them were very rebellious, but even 
these rebellious kids never went so far as to reject completely the traditions that 
their parents tried to pass on to them. They did not put the “collectivistic” and 
“individualistic” values against each other, but rather next to each other by 
constructing their identity around the idea that they are special, because of the 
privilege of seeing life from different angles. They definitely cannot be seen as 
“just” cultural brokers who only translate the culture of the migrant country to 
their parents. They should rather be seen as active members of the society who 
consciously create a culture of their own (Hirschfeld 2002). 

These findings bring us to the theoretical background of the study and the 
question if there is a stable part of identity development that can be reached. The 
narrative of Lin, along with the narratives of other research participants which 
evolved in the same way, suggest that the “stable part” of their identity per- 
ception is in the way they are selecting among different identities according to 
the situation, which for them presented a stable conceptual framework. (Huang 
1994, 48). 
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Partner Choice and Family Expectations 


The great weight of parental expectations was one of the most prominent themes in 
the story told by Lin. Most of the other interviewed children and young adults 
spoke extensively about how their parents’ views on how they should be and 
behave influenced them and sometimes made their lives difficult. One of the situ- 
ations when young people are expected “to negotiate differences between their 
parents’ cultural preferences and their own” is the choice of a romantic partner 
(Crul et al. 2012). Among the research participants, this process of negotiation 
varied with the individual. There were those with a Czech partner who had to 
overcome many obstacles and disapproving reactions of their parents, but the 
majority did not encounter these problems, simply because they chose to date or to 
marry a co-ethnic. Some of them acknowledged that they respected—consciously 
or unconsciously—their parents’ wishes and preferences. Lin is a case in point. She 
said that her parents never told her not to marry a European man: “Like they told 
me to marry whomever I wanted, but in the end, they would probably be quite 
surprised if I would bring a European home,” she says. 

The situation of choosing a partner does not always have to be seen as a struggle 
between the expectations of the children and the parents. Sky, a girl who was born in 
Vietnam but has lived in the Czech Republic from the age of 5, made her statement 
clearly. From her point of view, it is not so important whether her spouse be 
Vietnamese or Czech (“race doesn’t matter”). What really matters is culture, mentality, 
and common experiences of growing up, which represent important factors behind the 
“success” of any relationship and this she absolutely will not undervalue. From this 
point of view, Sky is not going to marry somebody only because of her parents’ 
wishes, but will make her choice taking into account all the important aspects of “her” 
personal situation: 


I am always saying that I wouldn’t mind having a Czech boyfriend, but it would have to be 
somebody who is going to be interested in the Vietnamese culture, who for example is going to 
learn Vietnamese and who will know about Vietnamese culture, because if he knows the lan- 
guage then he will be able to communicate with my parents, even though they both speak good 
Czech. But through studying the language one learns how to understand the mentality of that 
nationality and that is very important, because if it wasn’t like that then I would understand him 
because I grew up here and I know how it goes, but it wouldn’t work in the opposite direction, 
and I think to have a good relationship you need to have mutual understanding from both sides. 


Another interesting perspective on co-ethnic partner choice was provided by two 
young women, Jana and Phuong, both aged twenty-one and both born and raised in 
the Czech Republic. After some negative experiences at school, both concluded that 
Czech boys did not find them attractive. This feeling led them to a decision that it 
would be better to look for a partner among the young people of Vietnamese 
descent. From their point of view, they were not pushed by their parents but rather 
by the circumstances, such as their negative experiences with Czech boys. 
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That Is Not Who I Am: Contesting One’s Identity Against 
Generally-Held Stereotypes 


For children of Vietnamese migrants in the Czech Republic, growing up in “mi- 
grancy” does not only mean that they have to cope with different kinds of expec- 
tations from their parents and majority society. Growing up in “migrancy” also 
means that they have to cope with prejudice and racism. While contesting the 
ascribed identities in an environment full of prejudice, many of the research par- 
ticipants tried to distance themselves from the group of what they called “new 
wave” Vietnamese migrants who have come to the Czech Republic in the past ten 
years (Pechová 2007; KuSnirakova et al. 2013) by drawing on stereotypes used in 
the media. The stereotypes describe this group of Vietnamese as uneducated 
peasants, drug dealers and criminals. This strategy of so-called “disidentification” 
which is described by Goffman in Stigma (1986) does not have to be applied in 
direct contact with a person who shows some aggressive behaviour, for example by 
making racist comments. On the contrary, the research findings show that this urge 
to defend oneself is something almost omnipresent in one’s mind. Here we can find 
parallels between the cohort in our study and the second generation African 
Americans studied by Mary Waters in the United States. These young people also 
did not want to be identified with the society’s negative portrayals of “poor blacks” 
and while trying to differentiate themselves from them, they also built on stereo- 
types of lower-class African Americans, such as lack of discipline and work ethic 
(Waters 1994). Due to the fact that recent migrants to the Czech Republic are 
supposed to be from poorer economic backgrounds (Kuśnirakova 2014; Pechová 
2007), the reason that they wanted to distance themselves from this group of 
immigrants could, as Kibria says, “be based not only on their aversion to ‘for- 
eignness’ but also on their own class identification” (Kibria 2002, 91). 

Other stereotypes that the research participants built on while distancing them- 
selves from other Vietnamese were those that in their view represented the classical 
“conservative and less developed” Vietnamese society. For example, while talking 
about the choice of partners the so-called “Vietnamese traditional role” of the 
spouse was viewed as something that did not suit them. While most of the female 
research participants preferred to date Vietnamese men born or raised in Czech 
Republic rather than Czechs, they all agreed that they would definitely choose a 
Czech above a man born and raised in Vietnam. In their eyes, these men were too 
traditional and would probably not be able to cope with their “Westernized” 
manners. As Sky says: 


There is just something I wanted to add, that when we choose partners, we need to have 
these European Vietnamese, actually if I can say it like that, we are this “one-and-half” 
generation, we have this Czech and Vietnamese mentality combined, but if someone was 
purely Vietnamese, without this Czech experience, then we couldn’t get along, because we 
are more emancipated and liberal in some opinions. And maybe some Vietnamese guy, 
would not get over it, if I can say it like that. 
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The very experience of growing up in migrancy makes a big difference. From 
their recollections of Vietnam and in the way the research participants reflect upon 
their visits of their ancestral country, we can see that life and people there are 
viewed as different and distant from them and their lives in the Czech Republic. 
Linda explained the reason why she is happier to live in the Czech Republic rather 
than in Vietnam as follows: 


Iam happy that I grew up here in the Czech Republic, rather than in Vietnam. Because I see 
it in the case of my nieces living there. For example, my uncle makes a lot of money in 
Vietnam and there you are either very poor or very rich. And my uncles, they all have lot of 
money and they have children of my age, who use drugs and these kinds of things, because 
that is something that is like very trendy there, very European, so going to parties, drinking 
and those kinds of things. 


Another stereotype that the research participants build on while constructing 
their identity is the one which presents Vietnamese in the Czech Republic as 
“closed, incommunicative and segregated” (Broućek 2003, 4, 26). During his 
narrative Viet Van, a young man of 21, born in the Czech Republic, stressed that his 
family is not a “classical Vietnamese” family. Instead, he described his parents as 
open and communicative, which he illustrated by saying that his father often goes to 
pubs with his Czech neighbours. 


My father, usually after work, visits local pubs with his colleagues, he isn’t that kind of 
type, like it is said that Vietnamese are reserved. My father absolutely isn’t like that, he, you 
know, he just lives a Czech life here. He goes with them to the pub, chats, sometimes he 
even doesn’t come home for dinner. 


The model minority stereotype (Kibria 2002; Waters 2001) paints all 
Vietnamese children as super-smart overachievers. Research participants chal- 
lenged this stereotype by emphasizing that they are not such intellectual types. 
Study participants also contested the presumption that they had strict Vietnamese 
parents, because they did not want to be seen as obedient people without any free 
will. As we can see, the question of “who we are” is often closely related to the 
question of “who we are not.” The desire to positively evaluate one’s self has led 
the research participants to the construction of cognitive boundaries that differen- 
tiate those who are similar to them from those who are different (Rosenberg and 
Kaplan 1982). What we also understood from the narratives of the research 
respondents is that they did not gain an understanding of themselves only by 
stressing differences and distancing themselves from others, but rather through 
interaction with “different” or “same” others (Jenkins 1997). Positive identification 
and disidentification were happening at the same time (Jenkins 1997). For example, 
when they were trying to distance themselves from a group of Vietnamese whom 
they saw as “more conservative,” while at the same time identifying themselves 
with those of Vietnamese descent who were more like them, better educated and 
more “Westernized.” 
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Symbolic Ethnicity and Race 


Another important question that should be discussed when talking about ethnic 
identity is the question of whether ethnicity is a matter of choice and how it is 
connected to race. According to Gans (1979), ethnicity in time becomes optional 
and people who keep ties with their ethnic identities are making this choice vol- 
untarily because they can gain something positive from it. But Gans formulated his 
theory of “symbolic ethnicity” in reaction to the so-called “ethnic revival” among 
the third generation “immigrants” in the U.S. and the group he was referring to were 
“White” (non-racialized) immigrants. The same counts for Richard Alba, who 
suggests a great deal of choice in the case of ethnicity (Alba 1990). On the other 
hand, authors, who studied “non-White” (racialized) minorities in the U.S. (Waters 
1990, Kibria 2002), present a completely different picture when talking about 
symbolic or voluntary ethnic identity. In the case of Asians, Nazli Kibria argues that 
“a part of their ethnicity is not optional and they cannot, in the perception of others, 
unlike white ethnics who practice symbolic ethnicity, slip in and out of ‘being 
ethnic’” (Kibria 2002, 101). 

For most of the study participants, ethnicity was not always a matter of choice. 
Some of them said that this was because even if they would try to “slip out” of 
being “ethnic,” others would not let them because they would always see them as 
different or foreign. This presumption of foreignness in the eyes of others does not 
always have to be articulated directly to be truly felt. For example, compliments 
paid to the research participants by other people about their perfect knowledge of 
the Czech language, or the estimation that they should be “experts” on the topic of 
Vietnamese culture aroused awkward feelings among these young people, putting 
their identities in question. On the other hand, not everybody experienced ethnicity 
as something involuntary. For example, Karel, who dated a Czech girl and had 
almost only Czech friends, said that he had never experienced the feeling of being 
different. “It is true,” he said, “that in the beginning, when people don’t know me 
yet, they ask about my origin.” To him, however, this was something natural and 
normal, which did not constrain him in claiming the identity of his choice. “Of 
course I know I look different, but, you know, I actually never think about it,” he 
said. As we have seen earlier in this chapter, race was also not a prominent issue in 
the case of making friends or choosing a suitable partner. What really mattered with 
this decision were culture, mentality, and common experiences of growing up in 
migrancy. Although some societal issues and involuntary ascriptions associated 
with racialized or non-white identities (Waters 1994) were felt by some of the 
interviewed children and young adults, the question of race did not constitute a 
major concern for them. 
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It Is Not All About Ethnicity: Contesting the Ethnic 
Majority-Minority Framework 


We have shown that the question of ethnicity plays an important role in the ways the 
interviewed youth perceive and construct their identities. However, there are other 
equally or even more important factors, common to all young adults irrespective of 
their origin, that in the eyes of the research participants shaped them into who they are. 
First love (reciprocated or not), first “serious” relationships, friends, physical distinc- 
tions or defects (congenital or caused by injuries), or even travel experiences, experi- 
ences of living abroad, and hobbies that turned to passions all had a big influence on the 
lives of the study participants and their identities. Furthermore, the turbulent relation- 
ships with their parents should not only be seen as something connected solely to 
struggles caused by cultural gaps, but as something that normally occurs in the rela- 
tionship between child and parent, irrespective of ethnic background. One of the themes 
that appear through Karel’s narrative is that of his first serious relationship. His love for 
this Czech girl and the things that he learned from her, as he put it, introduced him to a 
radically different perspective and led him to re-evaluate his outlook on life and ideas 
about himself. Marek (twenty-seven), who came to Czech Republic at the age of nine, 
also mentions how his love for a girl while he was in primary school presented the 
main “motivator” behind almost all his actions. 


In the case of forming my own “me,” I fell in love with a girl, I was into her from the age of 
nine and it took me more than three years to keep lying to myself about that I was not good 
enough, like I was telling myself that I am not sportive enough, smart enough and so on. 
This actually kept me going, kept me motivated in perfecting myself. Every time she 
declined my “offers,” I was partially sad, partially pissed off and because she turned me 
down thirty-five times in all, I at that time realized that you cannot get everything even if 
you really try hard. Because that was what I was thinking before, before I met this girl. So 
she really influenced me and I changed in the way that I wasn’t that ambitious, choleric guy 
anymore but became more relaxed. 


Ethnicity clearly is not always that important and there are many situations when 
it does not matter at all (Crul and Schneider 2010; Eriksen 2002). In order to define 
themselves, people can choose from different identities and statuses, according to 
the social situation (Huang 1994). Even when it is relevant, ethnicity is not always 
the most relevant factor (Eriksen 2002). From this point of view, the idea that 
migrant or ethnic minority children and youth are essentially “different” from the 
“other” majority kids becomes irrelevant. 
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Conclusions 


This chapter has touched on some aspects of identity perception and formation 
among young adults of Vietnamese ancestry living in the Czech Republic. The 
purpose was to show how these young people create an identity for themselves 
while growing up in “migrancy.” We were particularly interested in the question of 
whether these children and young people face identity struggles more often, or in 
different ways, than children who are not growing up in immigrant families, as well 
as what role ethnicity, culture, and migrancy play in their identity construction. 
Contrary to the general assumption that ethnic identities in the second and fol- 
lowing generations become less salient (Hall 1996), ethnicity turned out to be very 
important for the youth in our study. On the other hand, it was also obvious that not 
all their actions and views were motivated by their families’ migration experiences 
and/or ethnic heritage. We can therefore conclude that their identities derive from 
both ethnic and non-ethnic identifications (Huang 1994), within the social space of 
migrancy. 

Although we, as researchers, regard identities as socially constructed, the 
research participants did not always share this view. On the contrary, ethnicity was 
very often seen and presented as given by nature, as we, for example, could see 
when the research participants ascribed some character traits of their parents or even 
themselves to the fact that they were Vietnamese. We do not wish to suggest that 
identity and ethnicity are something primordial and fixed in an objective kind of 
way, but rather to support Clifford Geertz (1973, 255-310), who says that it is often 
seen and experienced as such by the members of the ethnic communities 
themselves. 

Through capturing the fluid and dynamic nature of ethnic identity perception 
in the life stories of the research participants, we also wanted to challenge the 
dominant Western notions of a fixed and stable nature of childhood and youth. 
Here we especially contested the assumption of cultural essentialism that con- 
structs children of migrants as trapped between two cultures by demonstrating 
that the interviewed youth did not feel comfortable with the idea that they 
should choose between the identity of their parents and the identity of the 
majority. According to the way they see themselves, the idea of multiple ethnic 
identities, from which they can freely and selectively choose according to the 
situation, makes much more sense. From this point of view, the inner struggle 
that these young people went (or were still going) through was not a conse- 
quence of the inability to choose one “culture” above the other, but rather a 
result of the societal pressure put on them by their parents and by members of 
the majority population that they should do so. 
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Chapter 8 
Mixed Parentage: Negotiating Identity 
in Denmark 


Helene Bang Appel and Rashmi Singla 


There are many who ask where I come from, though I can see myself that I'm half 
Japanese... Now I live in Denmark, so I think personally that I am Danish. But anyway as 
such, I like better the thought that I am Japanese. I think it is more interesting and different 
(Naja, 16 years). 


“Mixed” Children—An Overlooked Category 


When we consider how globalization today leads to more marriages across national 
and ethnic borders, it is a paradox that such families are hardly mentioned in 
academic research and literature in Scandinavia (Torngren 2011). Such “mixed” 
marriages and children challenge notions of “us” and “others,” as they represent a 
mixing of persons with different ethnic backgrounds (Williams 2004, 2010; 
Edwards et al. 2012). Small and King-O’Riain (2014) highlight an increasing 
political, public, and intellectual interest in themes related to “mixedness.” The 
most common designation imposed on mixed race people of all ancestries is the 
inference that they are fragmented beings (Mengel 2001, as cited in Ifekwunigwe 
2004, 9). People of “mixed” parentage may also contend with old conceptualiza- 
tions of mixed people as somehow less than a whole person. They are also “seen as 
culturally weak and confused individuals with a troubled mind” (Ifekwunigwe 
2004). 

In this chapter, we examine the situation of children of mixed parentage in 
Denmark with particular attention to notions of identity and belonging, with a point 
of departure in the Danish context and the phenomenon of mixedness. 
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Our work is driven by three central questions: What are the children’s own lived 
experiences in the temporal context of historical and contemporary understandings 
of mixedness? How do they define themselves? Do they contest the old notion of 
the “troubled mind” and show a way towards other paradigms? In Denmark, out of 
a current population of 5.66 million, 8.9 percent are immigrants and a further 
2.8 percent are the descendants of immigrants’ (Statistics Denmark 2015, 2016). As 
of 2015, there were 94,587 couples where one spouse was of Danish origin and the 
other an immigrant or a descendant of immigrants. According to Bille (2011), there 
are 39,354 families with children where one parent is Danish and the other parent is 
an immigrant or a descendant. The number of children of mixed parentage 
increased from 74,731 in 2007 to 85,773 in 2010—a rise of 15 percent in 4 years 
according to specially acquired data from Denmark Statistics. In Denmark, these 
children are categorized broadly as “Danes” (see the above footnote). In Norway, 
another Scandinavian country, there is also no specific category for children of 
mixed parentage: Children of one Norwegian and one immigrant parent must be 
categorized either as children from an immigrant background or as Norwegian 
children (Backe-Hansen et al. 2014). Such mainstream categorizations do vary from 
one country to another in different time periods. 

However, countries with diverse populations—tesulting from increased immi- 
gration and demographic changes—such as the United States or United Kingdom— 
have established a category of persons with a “multiracial” identity. That points to 
an important shift in thinking about race and ethnicity in these countries. In the U. 
S., people of mixed parentage were included as a separate group in the 2000 Census 
and seven million people chose this option. In the 2010 U.S. Census, approximately 
9 million individuals, or 2.9 percent of the total population, self-identified as mixed. 
The current growth rate of biracial families is three times faster than that of the rest 
of the population (Pew Research Center 2015). Similarly, Aspinall and Song (2013) 
note that the mixed race population is the fastest growing segment of the British 
population and numbered 1.25 million in the 2011 Census. 

Numbers and statistical categories do not tell us how these children negotiate 
their identity or relate to their parents’ values and life. The children’s experiences 
merit attention in their own right, and also provide useful insights into fundamental 
aspects of Danish society and transnational connections that might otherwise 
remain unnoticed. In this chapter, we focus on how children and young people 
describe themselves, form social networks, and express their subjective experiences 
of mixedness and transnational relations. 


"The definition of “descendants” is as follows: descendants are born in Denmark. Neither of their 
parents are Danish citizens nor were they born in Denmark. When one or both Denmark-born 
parents become Danish citizens, their children will not be classified as descendants. If both 
Denmark-born parents keep their foreign citizenship, their children will be classified as “de- 
scendants.” Persons of Danish origin are persons—regardless of birthplace—who have at least one 
parent who is both a Danish national and born in Denmark (Statistics Denmark 2016, our 
translation). 
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Consequently, we believe that this study can serve as an entry point into a 
discourse about race—the socially constructed focus on the biological features 
including phenotypes such as skin colour and facial features that is a controversial 
topic in Denmark. Here we agree with Nader (2001, 614), who argues “If the 
biological category of race is without meaning, the social category of race is 
determining life chances.” The dominating Danish discourse about ethnic homo- 
geneity hinders the ability to address everyday life paradoxes related to such 
chances (Jenkins 2011). In this light, historical attitudes towards mixedness, inti- 
mate relationships, and parenting across ethnic boundaries are an overlooked 
theme. How race has been tabooed through history impacts current understandings 
of racialization in the case of children of mixed parentage. This shapes the 
exclusion/inclusion dynamics faced by the participants in our study. 

In the 1960s and 1970s, many labour migrants from Turkey, Yugoslavia and 
Pakistan arrived in Denmark. Some formed intimate relationships with Danish 
women, leading to children of mixed parentage who were visibly different. These 
relationships and families tend to be understood in terms that derive from earlier 
times of “racial mixing,” i.e. the history of slavery and colonialism. Larsen (2008) 
states that Denmark used about 100,000 black African slaves during the 17th until 
the 19th century—a fact hardly mentioned in mainstream Danish history. In Europe 
during the period of colonization and slavery, an image of the “other” as inferior 
and belonging to “another race” was formed. The relationship to the “other” (in- 
cluding Danes who traced their family back to slaves) is complex and problematic. 
This silenced part of Danish history reflects traditional restrictions on practices of 
racial mixing, where marriage across racial borders and children of mixed parentage 
would be stigmatized and sanctioned. 

As we have seen, despite the increasing number of “mixed” children, the Danish 
state tends to ignore these children as a specific category in contrast to the UK and 
the U.S., where there are “mixed categories of identity” that reflect their colonial 
past and slavery and immigration history respectively. Consequently, in the UK, 
there is more openness and acknowledgement of being mixed in the past decades 
especially since 2000 (Tizard and Phoenix 2002). 

In Denmark, people of mixed parentage are still invisible in the general statistics 
and their strengths and needs are not discussed in sectors such as educational and 
psychosocial services. It is certainly intriguing to think of this growing part of the 
population who are portrayed as “white” Danes while their mixedness officially 
ignored, yet—as we shall see—it is highly relevant to their lives and experiences 
within Danish society. 


Mixedness—An Ambiguous Term 


To examine how children of mixed parentage construct identity and a sense of 
belonging in everyday life, our use of the term mixedness needs to be understood. 
The term itself appears to presuppose the existence of “pure” marriages and 
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children. Therefore, we view the very category “mixed” as potentially problematic 
despite its use by researchers such as Aspinall and Song (2013) and Edwards et al. 
(2012). However, we have chosen to use it because our study shows that it is a 
socially relevant category, like the term “race” (see Nader 2001, above). 

For the purposes of this study, we define children of mixed parentage and people 
of mixed descent as immediately descended from two racialized discrete and 
socially identifiable groups. These groups are socially constructed, implying cul- 
turally distinct practices and hierarchical positions (Olumide 2002; King-O’Riain 
2014). These understandings can be contested by different stakeholders. “Being 
mixed” or 'fifty-fifty” are the self-descriptive terms used by our research partici- 
pants. One of the challenges of socio-psychological research is to link the abstract 
theory and the lived experiences of the participants. In the following section, three 
historical phases of mixedness are delineated, showing how mixed parentage has 
been conceptualized within a broad Euro-American context (Ifekwunigwe 2004). 

From the 17th to the 19th century, mixed persons were considered culturally 
weak and genetically confused individuals, mainly due to—now discredited— 
evolutionary myths. Accordingly, people of different races were prevented from 
mixing through segregation and legal sanctions (Ifekwunigwe 2004). In the 20th 
century, these views have been challenged and legal restrictions were removed. 
A number of authors, some of whom themselves identify with mixed race, argue for 
the recognition of more complex and changeable identities (Ifekwunigwe 2004; 
Root 1996; Tizard and Phoenix 2002). They reject the now obsolete, but surpris- 
ingly persistent notion that people with mixed backgrounds are weak and have 
ambiguous feelings of identity (Olumide 2002). Currently, new myths appear: 
Mixed people may be considered to possess a stronger genetic profile, be more 
beautiful, healthier, and more intelligent than “mono-racial” people. These views 
arise from the older implicit premise that they are somewhat different from 
“mono-racial” people (Edwards et al. 2012). This premise is in turn challenged by 
new studies which indicate the diverse ways in which mixed people feel about how 
they are perceived (Ali 2012; Aspinall and Song 2013). 

Through our empirical research we seek to establish how children of mixed 
parentage position themselves and construct identities in everyday life (Bang 2010). 
In the following, we present our methodology, theoretical framework and analysis 
of identity construction among children of mixed parentage in contestation with 
ideas of apparent purity and homogeneity. 


Researching Mixed Children’s Own Perspectives 


The first author conducted ten qualitative interviews, and the ongoing project was 
discussed by both authors (Bang 2010). The qualitative method involving a phe- 
nomenological approach gives us a deeper understanding of identity construction 
processes (Golafshani 2003, 600), as it is ultimately an effort to understand the 
meaning of human action or human experience in general (Conklin 2007, 276). We 
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Table 8.1 Participants 
Pseudonym Age Gender Background Locality 

Mother Father 

Naja 16 Female Japanese Danish Copenhagen 
Alex 11 Male Indian Danish Copenhagen 
Marek 18 Male Indian Danish Elsinore 
Mona 16 Female Indian Danish Elsinore 
Lærke 11 Female Thai Danish Copenhagen 
Nicola 11 Female Thai Danish Copenhagen 
Maiken 14 Female Japanese Danish Copenhagen 
Mia 14 Female Philippine Danish Copenhagen 
Ashvin 16 Male Danish Indian Copenhagen 
Henrik Christer 17 Male Vietnamese Danish Elsinore 


focused on children aged 11-18 years old and young people from Asian-Danish 
backgrounds—one Asian and one Danish parent—in order to focus on a narrow 
group of research participants based on both authors” Asian background. This age 
group was chosen as children and adolescents in this developmental period are able 
to communicate more explicitly than in earlier phases. Also, this age range marks 
an important transition period from childhood to adulthood, where psychological 
processes such as identification and autonomy are especially salient. 

The participants were very open and positive. The primary language was Danish, 
mixed with some English. They had volunteered to participate in the research, 
which they found interesting. They were contacted through relevant networks and 
all participants were located around the municipality of Copenhagen and a nearby 
town in relatively ethnically heterogeneous areas. Table 8.1 introduces all the 
participants in main demographic terms: 


Theoretical Framework 


We combine a post-structural approach, a first person perspective on people's 
feelings, and theory about negotiating mixed identity with transnationalism. This is 
advantageous as it reduces the risk of reductionism (Køppe 2008, 15-17; Verkuyten 
2005, 17). Holding the position that identity is socially established and negotiated, 
we also consider it important to gain an understanding of an individual’s personal 
feelings or reflections on topics about belonging and occupying a mixed position 
(Verkuyten 2005, 3). Within the broad theoretical framework of this book, how 
these children and young people relate to migrancy as a social space is an empirical 
question. In our case, perhaps “partial migrancy” is a better term as one parent is 
native and the other parent is a “migrant.” 

Our theoretical understanding adds nuances to the concept of growing up in 
migrancy. Elsewhere in this book, writers emphasize that an increasing number and 
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proportion of the world’s children are growing up in this space when they them- 
selves are not migrants but their parents or even grandparents once were. In our 
study, only one parent is a migrant. Furthermore, the first chapter of this book 
elaborates that migrancy is inscribed on certain bodies by the larger society in 
general and legislative practices in particular. As we shall see, for some of the 
mixed children and young people, their appearance and responses to how they look 
are paramount. 

We simultaneously look at how the environment affects each child, and how 
they choose and reflect on their own surroundings. Our eclectic approach allows us 
to look at identity from different perspectives. 

The mixed identity theory, developed by Maria Root (1996), a pioneer 
researcher in the field, also inspires the construction of our framework. According 
to Root, there are three major strategies of negotiating identity, which may overlap: 


e The first strategy describes how a child can bridge borders by having feet in both 
camps and respecting multiple perspectives simultaneously. The child can 
practice situational ethnicity and race by foregrounding or backgrounding dif- 
ferent aspects of identity in different contexts. 

e The second strategy highlights how a child can choose to belong to only one 
group. 

e The third strategy outlines how a child of mixed parentage decisively goes beyond 
any borders and categories when having to describe or define himself or herself. 


The subject is shaped according to the discourses he or she is taking part in 
(Rasmussen 2007, 349; Chow 2006, 202). This is important when we look at 
children and their experiences of alterity in society. Thus identity is constructed 
through communication and interaction with other people. Identity or self-narrative 
can be seen as a product of time and history, which perpetually changes according 
to certain beliefs and values. Identity construction is partly shaped in accordance 
with which discourse the person is taking part in. 

The post-structural discourse allows for new ways of existing in the world. The 
child can construct a powerful self which reformulates outdated notions of identity 
(Hall 1992, 281; Honneth 2004, 463-464, 474). We acknowledge that although the 
individual is subjected to means of regulation and elimination within the discourse, the 
human being still has the possibility of constructing a powerful self. Thus, we want to 
avoid reducing the children to just reflections of social positions and consider their 
identities as more than a result of social structures and discourse (Verkuyten 2005, 22). 


Our Understanding of the Children’s Narratives 


In this section, we present the children’s own personal voices on how they view life 
in different domains. We have chosen to focus on four specific themes, which are 
based on close reading and analysis of their narratives. Our inquiry is centred on 
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self-descriptions, friends in school, festival and leisure time, and transnational ties. 
Our focus is directed towards different kinds of identity formation patterns among 
the children and how they negotiate identity in various settings. 


Self-descriptions 


Some participants define themselves as “half-half’—for instance Danish-Asian, 
such as the participants Lærke and Naja. In this way, they define themselves as a 
mixture of their Danish and Asian descent. Thai-Danish Lærke states: 


Well, I guess I am Danish, but in a way I am also Thai because my mother is from 
Thailand, but I was born in Denmark, and when you are born in Denmark, you are Danish 
(...) Sometimes I don’t know if I am a Dane or if I am half-Danish or half-Thai. There are a 
lot of people who don’t think, well, if their mother or father is from Denmark, and the other 
parent from another country, then they just say that they are half-Danish and half-American 
or something like that. 


It is evident that identity negotiations are constructed and influenced by different 
social contexts, such as family compositions, the influence of the non-native parent, 
transnational relations, friends and teachers in school and media coverage. Family 
composition seems to have an impact upon Japanese-Danish Naja and how she 
views herself. She presents herself in a way which can be analyzed as indeter- 
minable (Aspinall and Song 2013) or ethnically ambiguous (E.A.), a term used by 
Ann Phoenix in Singla (2015, xii). 


There are many who ask where I come from, though I can see myself that I'm half 
Japanese... Now I live in Denmark, so I think personally that I am Danish. But anyway as 
such I like the thought that I am Japanese. I think it is more interesting and different. 


On the other hand, Vietnamese-Danish Henrik Christer goes beyond any cate- 
gorization and simply regards himself a multi-cultural person perceived as a world 
citizen and a cosmopolitan, combining French/Vietnamese and Danish aspects. 


I think it is wrong to be either or, well not wrong, but I like the idea of being a mixture and 
having different perspectives on different cultures and nationalities. I have studied French in 
primary school and high school, and I don’t understand anything, but I like the culture, and 
I feel the French way of being appeals to me. However, other times, I also like to sit in a 
vest with a beer in my hand and watch football (laughing) and eat potatoes. In a way, I see 
myself very, well not multi-cultural, but maybe a little multi-cultural, I try to be like that. 


In different ways, most participants described so far in our research relate to both 
cultures and claim their mixedness. Still, one participant—Mona—amainly identifies 
herself with being Danish—not mixed. She considers herself Danish above all. She 
lives in an upper middle class, predominantly Danish neighbourhood and describes 
her identity like this: 


Well, I guess I am Danish, since I have grown up here. Even though I have a mother who 
comes from another country, I am still surrounded by my friends who influence me a lot, 
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and they are all Danes. Besides, this is what I am most comfortable with, and I don’t think I 
would ever say that I was Indian. I do not know what it means, or how it is, because I have 
not really been in India so often, and I do not know what the country has to offer... 


However, Mona defines herself in contradictory ways. For instance, she 
describes having a hybrid identity in terms of having different perspectives. She 
describes how the practice of evening prayer ritual, which she has learned from her 
Hindu Indian mother, is important to her: 


I say my prayers in the evening, which is not so normal for Danes. I lie down in my bed and 
say the prayer, which my mother has taught me... My father doesn’t have faith in any 
religion, so no Christianity. 


The children’s narratives show us that most of them negotiate identity by 
positioning themselves between both cultures when having to describe themselves 
to others. They express that they have roots in both groups and identify themselves 
with more than one culture, which gives a broader perspective on life. Some 
negotiate identity by mixing categories and claiming their mixed Danish-Asian 
heritage. However, one participant simply claims himself as a world citizen and 
thereby ignores any categories or need to place himself between two cultures. 
Another participant considers herself only Danish and plays down having a mixed 
heritage. Her self-narrative is contradictory, as she considers herself Indian in more 
private contexts. It seems that the dominant discourse in society is powerful; who 
does not want to fit into the Danish community? Moreover, it shows that the hidden 
race discourse is alive. Overall, most participants express having a mixed position, 
but Danish society has apparently not created a category that allows individuals to 
express such a mixed identity. 


Social Networks 


Another important focus in our research is context. To what extent does context 
influence who the children identify with? When they are among friends in their 
everyday life, do they then feel Danish or Asian or something completely different? 
In the following quote, Naja expresses how she identifies herself with her Asian 
heritage among her Japanese friends and emphasizes culinary commonality with 
them. On the other hand, she identifies as Danish during other common activities, 
such as dancing. 


Then you have something in common with the Asian friends like food and culture (...) 
particularly food. Then we talk about, well, we eat a lot of rice and stuff, the Danes eat more 
potatoes, and then we cook together sometimes (pause). Well, a lot of my Danish friends, 
they don’t like sushi, which is strange because I am so used to it... When I spend time with 
my Asian friends, then I just feel more Asian... I guess that is what we have in common, we 
are Asians (...) I dance with two of my Danish friends, so we have that in common, dancing 
and stuff. 
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Another participant, Henrik Christer, expresses very clearly this notion of having 
a changeable identity among his friends, but, in contrast to Naja, he declares that he 
feels more Asian among his Danish friends in his everyday life. This is the case 
when he has to explain in detail a specific Vietnamese cultural tradition like the 
Asian New Year: 


Sometimes I feel more Asian when they ask about traditions that are normal for me (...) for 
instance, the Asian New Year, and then they ask if I also celebrate the Danish New Year 
and stuff. Then they want to know how I celebrate the Asian New Year. I think there is a 
difference in terms of who you are with-when you are with some friends who are more 
Danish than you, then you might feel more Asian, then the feeling is kind of amplified, I 
guess, but it isn’t something I have investigated further, really (laughs). 


Some narratives show us that a few participants only identify themselves with 
their Danish friends in school. This notion emphasizing common activity—par- 
ticipant in leisure time and being part of a “girl band —is expressed by siblings 
Marek and Mona respectively: 


Well, again it is limited how much I spend time with these people. Most of my time is spent 
with my classmates. Of course I know some of the others; I just don’t spend time with 
people with another ethnic background, only Danes. I don’t know why. I don’t know if it is 
an unconscious choice. Well, I guess that is just how it is.Well, I think the girls from the 
drum majorettes have shaped me into becoming the person I am today. I started when I was 
only 8 (years old), it was new and you have in a way developed in relation to this 
environment... Yes, I guess all of them are Danes. 


When we look at how the children negotiate identity among their friends, the 
participants express how identity is a situational construction. Some participants 
foreground or background their Asian identity according to which context and 
friends they are among. One participant foregrounds his Asian identity among his 
Danish friends, while another participant foregrounds her Asian identity when she 
is among her Asian friends. This shows that identity is changeable and complex, as 
one given situation can amplify either feelings of belonging or alienation. Only a 
few do not relate to different groups, which can be seen as yet another example of 
wanting to be included into the dominant group and not having an in-between 
identity. As seen before, the dominant discourse is powerful, as the fear of being 
othered is always present. One participant experiences this among his friends when 
they ask questions about his Vietnamese culture. 


Subjective Experiences of Being Mixed 


When we questioned the children about negative and positive aspects of being 
mixed, the answers indicate awareness at different levels. For eleven-year-old 
Indian Danish Alex, there are symbolic disappointments related to the fact that his 
mother has lived under different climatic conditions and avoids participation in 
Danish winter activities. At the same time, he points to the positive metaphoric 
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“spice” in his everyday life through his mother’s Indian culinary practices 
(Chaudhary 2007): 


... my mother doesn’t like cold weather and in the winter, she wouldn’t go and play with 
snowballs with my father and me, she just wouldn’t join us. It is irritating, because I really 
want her to join us. The advantage is that I don’t have to eat just meat and potatoes all the 
time. My mother likes to make shish kebab, it is also meat but it is delicious. 


For Naja, the advantage of having a Japanese mother are linguistic and broader 
geographical experiences through travel to Japan: 


My mother, she rarely speaks Japanese, and we just had a Japanese cousin visiting us.... 
I can’t speak but understand when she asks us to brush our teeth... some Japanese. We had 
three weeks vacation in Japan, met my mother’s relatives. Japan is really different, I miss it. 
Japanese are so polite... It is really good service in the shops. 


Mona, on the other hand, perceives herself as Danish, yet she is able to describe 
the advantages of being mixed as follows: 


I think it is more interesting as you can try different things from two different cultures and 
find out how they are. You just don’t have one culture, it can be boring... It is great that 
when I come to India, I have a belonging to the country as compared to being only Danish 
and not knowing about other things. In your presentations... in school you can draw on two 
cultures, you can add perspectives and that is smart. 


In terms of leisure time, most participants combine different aspects of the 
Danish and Asian cultures, such as religion, traditions and food habits, which show 
that they identify themselves with their mixed heritage. One example is Marek, who 
declares that he celebrates Christmas and Easter, but also Indian festivals. 
Moreover, he expresses how he relates to Indian religion: 


I think I am a Hindu. I guess I am a mixture of my father and mother from not really 
believing in anything and yet believing in Hinduism (...). I have some prayers that I say 
sometimes, but I don’t say the Lord’s Prayer, I don’t, so I will define myself as being a 
Hindu. 


When asked to describe themselves and their experiences of discrimination, the 
replies were rather evasive entailing subjective negation from some participants. 
Naja positioned her “Japanese” category as not subject to discrimination, unlike 
“others” with the explicit phenotype “black” as the ones who were discriminated. 


Racism... no not all. I think also, not many people have anything against Japanese. I think 
if you are Black, then people have many prejudices ...in my school, there are such persons 
[with prejudices]. 


Alex, on the other hand, does not identify himself with having an Indian phe- 
notype, implying the ethnic ambiguity mentioned earlier. 


... When people look at me, they don’t think: ‘He is Indian’. People think I am Norwegian 
or Swedish. 


Similarly, Mona also answers that she has not experienced discrimination 
because others cannot immediately tell she is of mixed-race background due to her 
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light skin colour. She points out that her brother Marek has a darker skin colour. 
Their narratives indirectly underpin the salience of physical appearance, especially 
skin colour in relation to discriminatory experiences, where light skin colour is 
privileged (Meszaros 2013). 


No, because I don’t look so Indian, so people don’t think about it, especially as compared to 
my brother, he looks more Indian than me. 


In contrast to the above three narratives of negation of personal discriminatory 
experiences related to phenotypes, Marek recollected one episode seven years back, 
in which he was perceived as Indian—not a mixed person—and told to return to his 
home country. The emotions of rejection paint a vivid story. Living in a predom- 
inantly white neighbourhood, with just one mixed Vietnamese-Danish friend, the 
comment was highly hurtful for him. 


I think perhaps, it was once in the leisure time club, when I was young. I think I came to 
blows with one person... Liv, a Danish girl. I think I was in 5th class, where she said that I 
should go back to my home country, because she said that I was Indian... Go back to your 
home country, well, where to take home, my homeland? I am home. I think that’s the only 
time. 


Asked further about his reaction, he replied: 


I think I was sad, actually. But yes, it went on and then she apologized also a week later. 
I didn’t talk to my parents about it, it was once, it was not so important. 


Reflecting on the issue of discrimination, Marek mentioned a current episode 
about naming “Racist of the year” in school. Despite claims of humour, he judged it 
as mean and patronizing, especially considering the stigmatization implied espe- 
cially for his Turkish class mates. 


There is some discrimination. There was the title—racist of the year, they said it was for 
fun. I could not just see the fun in it, because then I looked at my Turk classmates and... 
they did not feel amused. 


Thai-Danish Nicola experienced being bullied in the school through ethnic slur 
“Chinese” because of her phenotype: 


... the whole school is filled with immigrants and of course there are also some Danes, but 
there is probably a majority of immigrants, some always bully others. For example, now I 
am called Chinese, I have nothing against Chinese, but I’m not so happy to be called 
Chinese. 


Nicola emphasizes that she is bullied often and how she responds either by 
overlooking the episode or questioning the persons perpetrating the discriminatory 
behaviour: 


.. so I ignore them because I do not really want to discuss with them. But then, if they 
are of my own age or class I can ask them why must you call me that? 


Japanese-Danish Maiken talks positively about her Asian heritage when she 
spends time with friends or is approached by other people. Maiken considers herself 
lucky to tan faster and at the same time points to the disadvantage of standing out: 
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Well, it is not negative because the advantages are that you tan faster. I know a blonde 
Danish friend who gets totally red in her face. Still, it can be annoying at times, for instance, 
if you have your picture taken, and you stand among blonde girls who have totally white 
skin. Then you just stand there and look very yellow (laughs). 


Even though Maiken laughs and uses humour and considers herself lucky, she 
comments that other people subject her to the “gaze”—i.e. subjected to being a 
visible object—due to her Asian appearance. Philippine-Danish Mia also feels that 
her Asian looks can have an impact on how she is treated. She narrates her 
experiences of discrimination by her handball coach: 


Well, during a match, I have to sit on the bench and if someone with another ethnic 
background joins the team, he is discriminating against them as well.... I have told some of 
my friends about it and then just laughed (...) Besides, I think team handball is boring 
because I cannot really play when my coach doesn’t want me to (...). 


She convincingly demonstrates how the exclusion of herself and others is 
contingent on their ethnic minority background. 

These narratives demonstrate a nuanced understanding of mixedness in this 
context of partial migrancy among the participants. They are able to perceive a 
range of positive aspects such as spices in food, double festival celebrations, lin- 
guistic plurality, broader cultural horizon, and belonging to another country, which 
will be discussed in the next section. One participant appreciates her mixed 
background, as she considers just one culture “boring.” The narratives also bring 
out negative aspects of being mixed as they experience racism related to phenotype: 
comments on skin colour or other visible features or the “gaze” that separates them 
from their Scandinavian classmates. They express in different ways how racial 
discrimination and othering causes hurt. The hidden race discourse exists. It is 
remarkable that none of the children discuss their different looks among friends or 
family, although they are aware that they look more “Indian” or more “Japanese” 
than others. Their silence about these experiences among their family and peers 
reflects the historical silencing of these issues and missing reflection of these salient 
themes with the “significant others” (Mead 1934). Finally, this confirms how dif- 
ficult it is to negotiate oneself out of the margins if society ascribes a marginal 
position to you. The racial hierarchy exists and mixed children are subjected to it in 
different ways. Other studies also report that mixed persons have been subjected to 
racial slurs or felt annoyed by people’s assumptions about their mixed-race back- 
ground (Ali 2012). At the same time, there is a positive possibility of close relations 
in other contexts such as the migrant parent’s country of origin leading to broader 
awareness and horizons. 


Transnational Relations 


In relation to the “migrant” parent’s country of origin, our research shows that some 
participants view their stay in Asia as just another aspect of their daily life. Indian 
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Danish Ashvin views his father’s country, India, as a familiar place, where he 
spends time with his cousins, yet foreign regarding the Indian cuisine: 


It is very different. Well, the food is different, which I have to adjust to, because they like it 
very spicy...if it gets too spicy, it is annoying to eat it. Apart from being in India during my 
holidays, I guess it is the biggest difference compared to being in Denmark. Instead of being 
with friends and playing football, I spend my time with my cousins in India and play 
cricket, so in a way it is the same. The culture is different, but you just adjust to it, and then 
it is just another part of your everyday life. 


However, he also expresses the contradictions he feels when he identifies 
himself with multiple cultures, for instance, when it comes to different communi- 
cation norms entailing respectful politeness towards the older generation in India 
(Chaudhary 2007): 


Well, I like it in India (pause). I feel different because I don’t have the same manners like 
the Indians. That is normal when I live my life in Denmark which is very different. I don’t 
know how to explain it, but I feel kind of different from them, but I still like to be there. My 
family lives there, and I know them well, and I know who they are. I feel different, 
definitely, but it isn’t something I feel bad about. I really haven’t thought of it before. 


Although most participants are perceived as identifying with their Asian back- 
ground, Maiken is the only one who actually wants to live in Asia, based on some 
academic awareness and interest opportunities in Japan: 


I would very much like to study at the university in Japan, but I don’t know if I would live 
there, but I would like to try it out maybe a year or two because it sounds very exciting and 
challenging and stuff like that. 


Mona, however, seems to feel uncomfortable when she visits India: 


...there is a lot of pollution, and I really don’t like the poor people, but of course I like to 
see my family. Then there are lots of cheap things to buy...but it gets too much for me 
when I stay there for a longer period of time. It smells badly (unclear), and you have to run 
across the streets, something I am unfamiliar with in Denmark where everything is more 
structured and clean (laughs). 


Mona appreciates the Indian family ties, yet she feels uncomfortable being in 
India because of structural conditions—such as poverty and environmental pollu- 
tion—and she thus perceives her mother’s country of origin in predominantly 
negative terms. 

Most participants in our research describe having roots in both groups and 
holding different perspectives when they visit Asia. One participant expresses how 
he simultaneously feels at home and foreign in India, and seems to describe a 
situational identity which changes according to context. Another participant faces 
the dilemma of combining different cultural lifestyles, which can be seen as a way 
of navigating and adjusting successfully in different settings no matter what. 
However, one participant identifies primarily with the Danish system, implying a 
“one camp belonging,” yet perceiving the transnational family ties positively. These 
narratives do document active transnational ties in different ways and reflect the 
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partial migrancy especially relations and awareness of migrant parent country of 
origin. 


Emerging Strategies and Paradigm 


Practices of childhood in different social fields and negotiation of identity are far 
from trivial. Our findings show how many paradoxical ways of negotiating identity 
exist in everyday life among children of mixed parentage. The participants nego- 
tiate identity by combining various approaches, such as “having both feet in both 
camps” and practicing situational ethnicity, choosing only one group or simply 
going beyond any categories in various contexts. Some reject describing themselves 
with a limited category. They seem to require a new category of their own that 
expresses having an in-between “mixed” status. They contest the current categories 
and challenge this limited way of thinking, which hardly reflects real life. One 
participant stands out, as he simply declares himself a multi-cultural cosmopolitan 
and rejects narrow labels. Even the participant who declares herself to be Danish 
indicates a simultaneously positive awareness of multiple belongings. Our data 
shows that the participants overall construct their identity based on different 
negotiating strategies in everyday life (Root 1996). 

Our theoretical understanding takes into consideration the context and the 
realities of society which shape the identity of the child and enables us to show how 
interaction with parents, peers, siblings, and community are important factors in 
shaping an individual’s life. Along with examining the context, the theory places 
human existence in a specific historical time and space; the child can construct 
changeable identities while adjusting to a specific social environment. 

The three strategies mentioned in the theoretical framework bring into focus the 
changeable aspects of different contexts, as identity is understood as a constantly 
changing phenomenon throughout life. Such a multi-dimensional model gives an 
opportunity to have more memberships and multiple identities with different groups 
(Root 1992, 6; Spickard 1992, 22). In fact, today a child of mixed parentage can 
choose to embrace some or all aspects of his identity, although within societal 
constraints (Spickard 1992, 21-22). In this way, social ambiguity and fluid iden- 
tities are seen as possible ways of viewing oneself as defined and united. 

The participants’ narratives demonstrate that you can belong to multiple cultures. 
They see it as a strength and advantage, despite clear disadvantages. This notion 
challenges the simplified perception of belonging to just one group, a contrast to the 
historical perception of mixedness as pathologized (described in the beginning of 
the chapter). In fact, the children’s self-narratives and identities are much more 
dynamic, having their own complex nature. Although most of the participants are 
proud of their mixed origin, they also report having suffered from discrimination 
and bullying. There is a big gap between how they see themselves and how the 
world views them due to continued ignoring of mixedness at the societal level. As 
there is no policy focus on the impact of mixedness in the educational and social 
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institutions in Denmark, children of mixed parentage are, should the need arise, also 
deprived of relevant psychosocial services and counselling, adapted to their expe- 
riences of “mixedness” (Singla and Holm 2012; Singla 2015). Their experiences of 
growing up in the social space of partial migrancy should be included in such 
services. 

Along with expressing a feeling of belonging to more cultures, the children’s 
narratives challenge the old stigmatizing idea of being confused and troubled 
individuals, who should be pitied. A new paradigm slowly seems to be emerging in 
the field of mixedness studies, while the old one still exists. Children’s own voices 
and narratives contest this outdated perception, as they claim a powerful, interesting 
and proud identity by expressing various positions. McKenzie (2012) is in line with 
this notion: the voices of white mothers with children of mixed parentage in 
Nottingham show how they are proud of their children’s mixed and hybrid iden- 
tities and interchangeable cultures, although these are simultaneously stigmatized 
by others. This study challenges other studies, which still pinpoint problematic 
aspects of mixedness (Barn et al. 1999; Twine 2010). Thus, a new paradigm is 
developing that argues against problematic discourses that focus on troubled and 
confused minds. However, at times they are ignored, stigmatized and discriminated 
against by Danish society. 

Furthermore, when the children were asked about discrimination, their answers 
were evasive. Several of the children had experienced prejudice in their everyday 
life. Such discriminatory behaviour affects the mental health—not only of the child 
—but also of the person who discriminates (Cohrs and Kessler 2012). The hidden 
race discourse from mainstream society exists and some of the children express 
what it feels like to be excluded in everyday life situations. 

Methodologically, it requires a very safe setting to reveal such experiences, 
which we, to some extent, must have managed, as they all seem to confide in us. 
Suki Ali (2012) has studied mixed children, mixed race politics, and senses of 
solidarity among mixed race people in Britain, arguing that no child should be 
raised as a mixed child without being able to discuss being mixed. In our study, not 
even one participant talked openly with their families or “significant others” about 
looking different than their peers or some family members. The silence is striking. 
Although the participants are proud of their mixed background, they have 
ambiguous and negative feelings when required to discuss their Asian looks: 
Physical appearances matter. The links between history and the present day are 
fascinating, significant and disturbing. A study about Danish-Japanese young 
people in Denmark (Nielsen et al. 2016) also entails that that their identity is 
affected by mixedness in different ways, though the theme should receive more 
attention so that young people can embrace the gift of being mixed with all the 
advantages and disadvantages that come along with it. 

Nevertheless, identity can be regarded as a construction and a changeable 
phenomenon, which indeed reveals itself as very context-dependent in our study. At 
the same time, the process of negotiating identity should be seen in interplay with 
society’s restrictions and ideology. In order to avoid discrimination, some argue 
that young people only identify with one group or nationality. As we have seen, it is 
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not always possible to ascribe a positive alterity while being marginalized. This 
proves that constructing a powerful identity has its limitations contingent on the 
broader context. 


Concluding Comments 


Our study adds nuances to the phenomenon of mixedness empirically and theo- 
retically, rather than simply positivizing mixed identity. The history of race and 
mixed identity within the Danish context contributes to an understanding of con- 
tested childhoods and growing up in “partial” migrancy for these children and 
young people. They negotiate different identities in different settings. They have 
agency, which they use to claim complex and changeable selves, and they contest 
the notion of belonging to just one group even though they are still ignored and at 
times stigmatized by society. Although they are still young individuals, they are not 
just passive individuals to be cared for. Their mixed identity is plural and dynamic 
(Tizard and Phoenix 2002, 234) and if supported they have potential to contribute 
positively to any society. 

Although they do experience exclusion and contradictions, the participants in 
our study still contest the stereotypical notion of being confused and lacking a sense 
of belonging. They express their simultaneous subjective belonging to several 
places or cultures, as growing up in sedentariness and in migrancy. 

New studies—not only from Denmark, the UK and the U.S.—show that similar 
identity processes take place on a global scale, in countries like Germany, the 
Netherlands, France, Japan, and Brazil. While some hide their mixed background 
due to shame and fear of harassment, others highlight their mixed identity as an 
advantage (King-O’Riain 2014, 9, 263). A need for new categories is emphasized in 
Denmark. The young individuals of mixed parentage in Denmark contest being 
labelled as “Danes,” “migrants” or "foreigners —they are just mixed. As this is 
becoming increasingly common, the emergence of a new paradigm such as indi- 
cated by us is perhaps only to be expected. Though embedded in the Danish 
context, these findings can be generalized to other Nordic countries as there are 
commonalities in the way these categories are constructed. The findings can also be 
generalized to a global context to some extent, based on the methodological ana- 
lytic generalization. 

The present study underpins the need for further investigation on mixed chil- 
dren’s and young people’s situation, also in Denmark. On the group level, it is 
crucial to discuss mixedness with their families and the significant others. How are 
their relationships with peers, teachers, caregivers and other professionals? Much 
more research in this field is needed, both at the societal, group, and personal level, 
as a growing mixed community is evolving globally (King-O’Riain 2014, 274). 
Due to globalization, the population of mixed people will expand to become an 
increasingly noticeable part of contemporary society. Therefore, we must examine 
related themes around identity, such as status, resources, privileges, race, ethnicity, 
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inclusion, exclusion, stigma, and power. The contested belongings have to be 
addressed, and we must move beyond simplistic dichotomies, because mixed 
children and young people are growing up in the context of migrancy, yet they are 
both ethnic minorities and majorities at the same time. They influence the present 
and the future of the societies into which they are born and the society which their 
“migrant” parent comes from originally. They also influence their families as active 
and mixed persons in context of migrancy. Thus, it is crucial to embrace the 
mixedness of identity in contemporary societies. 
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Chapter 9 

“I Think of Myself as Norwegian, 
Although I Feel that I Am from Another 
Country.” Children Constructing Ethnic 
Identity in Diverse Cultural Contexts 

in Oslo, Norway 


Mari Rysst 


Growing up, children contest many issues, including the identities that they and 
those around them construct. This chapter discusses the ethnic identity construction 
of Norwegian-born children with foreign parents at a place and school located in the 
ethnically diverse Grorud Valley east of Oslo, Norway. I write about the school 
here using the pseudonym Dal. My discussion of children’s ethnic identity con- 
struction builds on previous research (Rysst 2012, 2013, 2014) which I analyze here 
in light of the concept of “migrancy” as a social space. This concept is understood 
as “the socially constructed subjectivity of ‘migrant,’ or ‘foreigner,’ which is 
inscribed on certain bodies by the larger society in general” (Nare 2012, 604). 
According to Lena Nare, “its subjectivity is very seldom, if ever, embraced by 
migrants themselves” (Nare 2012, 605). In the present study, however, the children 
do talk about each other, and themselves, as “foreigners,” yet sometimes also as 
“Norwegians” and mostly in terms of hybrid identities such as 
“Norwegian-Pakistani.” The terms used depend on the social context. 

Like many other European countries, Norway has experienced increased ethnic 
and racial diversity because of immigration since the late 1960s. Today, immigrants 
and Norwegian-born children with both parents born abroad constitute 15.6 % 
(roughly five million people) of the total population of Norway (Statistics Norway 
2015a). About 25 % of all immigrants in Norway live in Oslo. A growing city of 
650,000 inhabitants, Oslo is home to 160,000 immigrants and 48,000 persons born 
in Norway whose parents were both born abroad. The single largest nationalities 
represented in the immigrant population are Pakistanis, Poles, Swedes, and Somalis 
(Statistics Norway 2015b). This situation makes parts of the city of Oslo very 
ethnically and culturally diverse. In Dal, ethnic Norwegians, here defined in line 
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with local usage as persons born in Norway and whose parents and grandparents 
were all also born in Norway, constitute a minority. The borough of Dal has 
approximately 9,500 inhabitants; immigrants and their Norwegian-born children 
make up nearly 70 per cent of this population (Wiggen et al. 2015). The most 
numerous groups are Pakistanis, Turks, Moroccans, Afghans, Iraqis, Iranians, and 
Somalis. This diversity challenges the stereotypical notion of Norway as “ho- 
mogenous people made up of Lutheran peasants and fishermen” (Seeberg 2003, 25). 

Based on participant observation and interviews with the children I got to know 
in Dal, I argue that the childhoods of children living in ethnically diverse contexts 
are often contested because of conflicting cultural values. As they grow up, these 
children have to negotiate their parents’ cultural values and the cultural values of 
the Norwegian society regarding ethnic identity construction. “Ethnic identity” can 
refer to people’s sense of historical national belonging, as is the case with Pakistani, 
Norwegian or Turkish populations. It can also refer to minority groups within a 
nation state, as with Kurdish populations within Turkey or Iraq. Childhood, which 
is socially constructed to encompass society’s conceptualization of a child and 
expectations vis-a-vis children of different ages becomes a contested space (Wells 
2009, 2). As such, this chapter is written in line with what Seeberg and Gozdziak 
write in Chap. 1, page 12, about “national populations that tend to more or less 
comply with official understandings of what childhood should be like.” 

In this contested space, children face tensions regarding who they are and aspire 
to be in relation to age, ethnicity, and gender. For instance, some children—par- 
ticularly teenage girls from immigrant families—do not return to school after the 
summer holidays because they are kept behind in their families’ countries of origin. 
This may happen because their parents do not want them to become “too 
Norwegian,” meaning for example that they disapprove of their daughters dressing 
in clothes that do not cover the body according to their cultural values or date. 
Parents worry that their daughters will marry against their wishes (Yusuf 2014). 
This situation is worrisome for both children and school personnel. It is also an 
illustration of conflicting cultural values, and thus of a contested childhood. It 
appears hard for children of foreign-born parents to escape the migrancy frame- 
work. In this chapter, I address these questions: how do children and youth in Dal 
construct identity at the intersection of age, gender, ethnicity and religion? How and 
why do they relate to the ubiquitous categories of “Norwegian” and “foreigner”? 


The Field Site and Methodology 


The field site and the school where I conducted my research are located in a suburb 
east of Oslo. This school caters to pupils between the ages of ten and sixteen. 
Information from the local school administration states that there are approximately 
460 students in the school living in families originating in sixteen to eighteen 
different countries. Ethnic Norwegians constitute a minority, while Pakistanis are 
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the most numerous. Other countries represented include Turkey, Afghanistan, Iraq, 
Iran, Morocco, Somalia, Gambia, Nigeria, and Vietnam. One boy, David, is of 
mixed origin, having an ethnic Norwegian mother and West-African father. In 
2010-2011, I did research, including long-term participant observation, on con- 
sumption and integration in the same school with students in the 5th and 6th grades 
(Rysst 2012, 2013, 2014). At the time of the present research conducted two years 
later, these children were thirteen and fourteen years old. These teens constitute the 
primary informants in my follow-up study. Among these, only Pernille is an 
undisputed ethnic Norwegian, while David has mixed origin. I wanted to talk again 
with the children I already knew (Rysst 2012) but I also included two new girls I 
found particularly interesting because of their gendered presentation of self which I 
found to be in conflict with the dominant Islam-inspired gender images in Dal. 

I was present in the classroom and outside in the schoolyard at breaks once a 
week for three months in the 8th and 9th grades. I arranged and conducted five 
informal group interviews with nine children—seven girls and two boys. These 
groups consisted of friends, that is, children I knew hung out together. In 
methodological terms, the interviews were in focus groups, which I believe have the 
potential of bringing forth more information than individual interviews, particularly 
if the group atmosphere is based on trust among the participants and between the 
participants and the researcher (Thagaard 2013). One of the methodological 
advantages of long-term participant observation is a fair chance of achieving 
relations based on trust and the children included in this study were all happy to 
participate. They knew each other and myself quite well before the interviews 
started, which is likely to have increased the reliability of their narratives. 

All the interviews were done in the classroom during lunch breaks. The parents 
had given permission for their offspring to participate in the study and the students 
were happy to provide consent as well. Three interviews were done when the 
children were in the 8th grade and two when they had started the 9th grade, which 
provided longitudinal perspective. The groups consisted of two pairs of girls, one 
group of three girls, and only one pair of boys. All interviews were tape-recorded 
and transcribed. All the names used in this chapter are pseudonyms to ensure the 
children’s anonymity. 

Youth participate in several social contexts every day, and I observed and partly 
participated in some of these. I observed them in classes where I had a chance to see 
how the children related to their teachers and peers, as well as in less formal 
surroundings around school where I could observe their interactions with peers. In 
the interviews, we spoke about the broader contexts of their friendships and leisure 
activities, but less about their families. Two issues took me by surprise. First, the 
relationship between religion, gender (including sexuality), and ethnic identity, as it 
emerged from their much-used emic social categories of “Norwegian” and *for- 
eigner.” This relationship was more intermingled than I first thought. Second, I was 
surprised to find that minority youth, often stigmatized in the Norwegian public 
discourse, did not aspire to be considered Norwegians. 

In the following sections, I present my theoretical framework, discuss the 
empirical findings, and end with some concluding remarks. 
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Theoretical Framework 


Childhood Studies and Children’s Perspectives 


According to James et al. (1998), conceptualizations of children prior to Freud were 
dominated by a developmental discourse asserting that “children become future 
adults” (James et al. 1998, 17-19). Research on children has often been carried out 
in relation to both psychological and sociological theories of socialization 
(Kampmann 2003). Although these theories differ, they have a common focus on 
the child as becoming, not being. The becoming child is viewed as an incomplete 
adult on its way to adulthood (James et al. 1998; Thorne 1993). The sociological 
and anthropological research on children initiated during the 1990s focuses on 
children as agents, as active participants, and as interpreters and creators of their 
lifeworlds. They are both being and becoming. This way of thinking was termed a 
“new paradigm” of child research (Kampmann 2003; James et al. 1998). Most 
importantly, the present-day sociology of childhood embraces studying children 
from their point of view. This is an experiential and phenomenological approach, 
taking children’s concepts, categories, and experiences as points of departure in the 
analysis of their everyday lives. I take the same approach in this chapter. I believe a 
bottom-up approach in studying children is needed, particularly regarding children 
of foreign born parents, as their voices—or insider’s points of view—are not often 
heard. 


Shifting Selves, Subject Positions and Gender 


The activities and self-presentations of the children I got to know changed 
according to situations and social contexts, particularly between home and school. 
Henrietta Moore, like other post-structuralist researchers, has argued that decentred 
selves, multiple selves, or multiple identities are acted out in different social con- 
texts (Moore 1994). One distinction between modern and post-structuralist con- 
ceptualizations of the self is that the former reads the self as having a core, while the 
latter views the self as fragmented (Lorentzen and Muhleisen 2006). Moore’s 
theory of subject positions implies that a single subject can no longer be equated 
with a single individual. Each individual is a multiply constituted subject and “take 
[s] up multiple subject positions within a range of discourses and social practices” 
(Moore 1994, 55). This theoretical stance allows the study of intra-cultural variation 
and the construction of ethnic identities, particularly among foreign-born and their 
children. As such, in a situation with both parents and friends present, a daughter 
may position herself differently depending on her understanding of expectations 
from the persons interacting with her. This is highly relevant for the 
Norwegian-born girls of immigrants included in this study. 
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Similarly, ethnic identity construction is understood as presentation of self that 
includes ethnic cultural values concerning gender, that is, femininity and mas- 
culinity, and thus encompasses dress, hairstyle, appearance, and behaviour. This 
also includes ways of talking, and is relational and something persons do (West and 
Zimmerman 1987) or perform (Butler 1993), rather than something they are. 
I understand gendered identity to be embedded in ethnic identity. However, whether 
gender is activated or not depends on social context (Rysst 2014). Gendered ethnic 
identity is often constructed and done in relation to the other sex: femininity in 
relation to masculinity, which presuppose each other (Thorne 1993; Rysst 2008, 
2014). This view understands gender as fluid and gendered identities as “shifting 
hybrids” (Moinian 2009, 33), or shifting selves. 


Notions of Hybridity and Social Classification 


Hybridity means a cultural blending and reinvention. Previous research theorizing 
hybridity assumed that children of immigrants occupied a space between two 
cultures (Anthias 2001; Back 2002, 446). This liminality affected their identity 
construction, sense of belonging, and well-being. More recent research suggests 
taking a more positive approach, viewing children of immigrants as creative bri- 
coleurs who combine different cultural expressions into something new, becoming 
competent navigators of culture (Prieur 2004, 101; Jacobsen 2002, 32). Viewing 
children as creative bricoleurs is in line with the so-called “new” paradigm in 
childhood research presented above, which views children as having agency, not as 
passive objects of socialization (James et al. 1998). As such, youth mix cultural 
styles, values, and trends into hybrids, often related to consumer goods like 
clothing, which is particularly apparent in relation to gender, as I will show later. 

Hybridity is often discussed in relation to globalization and the ways in which 
contact with different cultures results in “cultural complexity” (Hannerz 1992). 
Olga Nieuwenhuys argues that the post-colonial theorist Homi Bhabha’s notion of 
“the third space,” which is an “in-between space of culture,” is “seminal for 
understanding the dynamics of identity negotiation in minority communities” 
(Nieuwenhuys 2013, 3). The vast majority of children in Dal were born in Norway 
to foreign-born parents and are therefore often read as having “one foot in two 
cultures,” or living in a space between two cultures (Back 2002, 446). In line with 
this conceptualization, I argue that these children participate in and negotiate ethnic 
identity construction in a “third space.” 

Social classification, while universal, organizes people differently in different 
contexts, based on culturally relevant characteristics. The interesting issue, as for- 
mulated by Halleh Ghorashi et al., is “which categories we use and how we use 
them” (Ghorashi et al. 2009, 11). How people classify their social world tells us 
something about dominant cultural values in their relevant social contexts. The 
categories, however, are not something “natural”; they are social constructions that 
change with time, place, and situation (Ghorashi et al. 2009, 11). 
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“Norwegian” and “foreigner” are emic classificatory concepts used in all parts of 
Norway (Rysst 2008; Prieur 2004). In the subsequent sections I will analyze how 
the children I studied relate to the categories of “Norwegian” and “foreigner” and 
how this is reflected in what I interpret to be their construction of ethnic identity. 


Ethnic Identity Construction Among the Children 


“One Foot in Two Cultures” 


Despite being born and raised in Norway, the children I interviewed did not appear 
to aspire to a Norwegian identity. When I asked Fatima, Sahra, and Pernille how 
they would answer the question “Where are you from?” the following conversation 
ensued: 


Pernille: I say Norway. 
Fatima: Norwegian-Pakistani. 


Sahra: I say I come from Morocco, but that I was born and raised in Norway. So in a way I 
am from Norway... and Morocco. 


Fatima: I say I am from Pakistan, but I am Norwegian-Pakistani, but in Pakistan I say I am 
from Norway. 


Mari: And the people in Pakistan probably say you are from Norway? 
Fatima: Yes... 


Mari: And how does it feel to come to Pakistan, to your “homeland” so to speak, as we talk 
about it in Norway, and you may experience it as not your homeland...? 


Sahra: It’s like... you are kind of on holiday when you are here too, and when you are in 
Morocco... you see? We don’t have a permanent homeland. 


Mari: Don’t you think so, is it something in between, or? 
Sahra: Yes, but then I don’t live in Morocco, I live in Norway... 


Fatima: But then all our traditions are from our country of origin... 


This conversation illustrates Sahra and Fatima’s experience of “having one foot 
in two cultures,” which makes them somewhat ambivalent about their ethnic 
identity and also makes it contested. They experience having both identities. The 
one or the other is activated according to social context and indicates shifting 
selves. In addition to the two identities as Norwegian or Pakistani, they also have a 
third: the hybrid “Norwegian-Pakistani”  (norsk-pakistaner). The term 
“norsk-pakistaner” (Norwegian-Pakistani) is probably chosen rather than “pak- 
istansk nordmann/norsking” (Pakistani-Norwegian) because it is phonetically easier 
to pronounce. In addition, the term “nordmann” provokes some feminists because 
of the term “mann” (man). They would favour the gender neutral “norsking,” which 
generally is not preferred in Norway. 
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The hyphenated “Norwegian-Other” category such as “Norwegian-Pakistani” is 
probably the most used in everyday peer contexts. They negotiate cultural values 
from their parents’ country of origin with values in Norwegian society in their 
construction of ethnic identity. This is indicated in what Fatima says about starting 
to wear a hijab, which, depending on social context, denotes religious and/or ethnic 
affiliation: 


Mari: Why do you wear a headscarf? Why did you choose to put it on (in the 6th grade)? 


Fatima: Because I felt ready for it. And, it is sort of “tradition” in our family to begin 
wearing a headscarf (starting in puberty), it’s not that you have to, but if you want you do, 
and I wanted to, and after I started wearing it I have become more seriously Muslim and 
focus more on religion than before. 


Mari: So you have become more interested in religion than before? 


Fatima: Yes, I think that I cannot abuse the headscarf, sort of. 


The reasons why girls and women wear hijabs in Norway are frequently debated 
in the media, various reasons are presented, and the discourse is highly charged. It 
goes beyond this chapter to discuss all aspects of this discourse; suffice it to say that 
among the girls in this study, Fatima started wearing one because her sisters and 
cousins did, and for her, it symbolized increasingly serious Muslim faith. 

Sahra and Fatima also said that they were proud of their heritage and the values 
from their parents’ homeland. However, Sahra added that she would take it as a 
compliment if somebody thought she was Norwegian. This may suggest that she 
under-communicates her aspiration to Norwegian identity, as she knows she doesn’t 
look Norwegian because of her very curly hair and other physical characteristics 
giving “foreign” connotations. In addition, they all know that hijabs do not go with 
the label “Norwegian.” Pernille, however, is fair and blonde and nobody gives it a 
second thought when she says she is Norwegian. The conversations point to how 
appearance is part of identity construction and how it is negotiated, developed and 
contested during adolescence. 


The Importance of Appearance: Skin Colour 


I found that teachers and other school staff did not focus explicitly on the children’s 
“skin colour” as a marker of racial ethnicity. “Skin colour” is here understood 
broadly as including all physiological characteristics associated with ethnic or racial 
origin. Rather, adults working there conceptualized the children themselves as 
“colour-blind.” This was evident when I asked Lisa, a teacher who had worked in 
the school for twenty years, if the children showed interest and awareness of 
different skin colours: 
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Nope. They do when they argue and don’t find other words. They don’t have a wide 
vocabulary. So, if they fight and argue, if they don’t find other words, they take skin colour, 
but they have no reason for doing that. So I don’t think THAT is a problem. And we (the 
teachers) have talked about it, and yes, they ARE colour-blind. 


In addition, the children themselves said they did not care about skin colours in 
their school. 

Therefore, on the surface, it appeared that skin colour was not an issue. 
However, observation of various events, one of which I will present below, chal- 
lenges the assertion of colour-blindness (see also Seeberg 2003). 

As part of the fieldwork, I was with the children in a gym and saw Robert lying 
on the floor, apparently very upset. It turned out that Adine had called him “nigger” 
(svarting, lit. “blackie”). Both Adine and Robert’s families come from Africa. 
Adine’s family is from Morocco, while Robert’s parents come from South Africa. 
Adine called Robert svarting for no apparent reason; they were not quarrelling or 
fighting. Her use of the derogatory word may contradict the teacher’s assertion that 
the students used racial terms only in cases of conflict. 

The term angered the other boys in the gym. They started whispering excitedly 
and soon a loud, unified, aggressively repetitive “Racist, racist, racist!” was heard 
throughout the gym. The boys, led by Abdullah, approached Adine. She tried to 
hide behind me while I was trying to calm the angry boys down: “Stop, stop, don’t 
make a fuss out of this, just leave it!” “But, listen, she is a racist!” they insisted. 
I told them to calm down and continue with their games, because I considered this 
an issue to be dealt with by the teacher, not by a researcher doing fieldwork. 

The above event indicates that skin colour did have importance in their everyday 
life. This is supported by a comment made by Lisa, the teacher, who asserted, 
“Africans, they are black, they are labelled blacks, they can be called that by 
Pakistanis, who are labelled brown.” It is my impression that the label “black” is 
more an expression of serious insult, as in the situation with Adine above, than the 
“brown” label. “Brown” is more of a descriptive classificatory term and it is not part 
of a legacy of racist terminology in the same way as “black.” These colour dis- 
tinctions may be interpreted as an indication of racialized ethnic hegemony and are 
also indications of a contested childhood. At Dal school, this hegemony is repre- 
sented by (light) brown-skinned Asians, for instance the majority group of 
Pakistanis, together with ethnic Norwegians. 

This example indicates that skin colour is important for identity construction 
among the studied children. The following conversation between Nasreen and 
Saira, two girls whose families are from Pakistan, further attests to this hypothesis: 


Mari: I suppose you often get the question: where are you from? 


Nasreen: They see it by the way we look! But people can mix up whether we come from 
India, Bangladesh, Pakistan... People can see whether you are Norwegian by the way you 
dress, they dress in “short” clothes...[to be discussed later]. 


Saira: Because we don’t have different skin colour [the nationalities just mentioned]. 


Mari: But what do you think yourself, you are born in Norway, go to a Norwegian school... 
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Nasreen: I say I am Norwegian-Pakistani [and Saira agrees]. 

Mari: Would you be pleased if somebody classified you as Norwegian? 
Nasreen and Saira: No. 

Nasreen: Well, I am Norwegian, but not ethnic Norwegian... 


Saira: We live in Norway, and have a Norwegian passport... 


Like Sahra and Fatima, Nasreen and Saira too have multiple identities: one 
Norwegian and one Pakistani as well as the hybrid Norwegian-Pakistani. It is worth 
noting that they mention two Norwegian categories: “Norwegian” and “ethnic 
Norwegian.” They may experience themselves as “Norwegian” in some social 
contexts, but never “ethnic Norwegian.” In order to be labelled “ethnic Norwegian” 
they believe their parents and grandparents have to have been born in Norway, they 
must speak only Norwegian at home, and they should have fairer skin. They know 
they will not pass as ethnic Norwegians because of their physical appearance: dark 
hair and eyes, brownish skin. 

When it comes to boys, Kofi and David were also born and raised in Norway. 
Both of Kofi’s parents are from the Ivory Coast. David’s mother is ethnic 
Norwegian, while his father is from Kenya. David had visited his relatives in Kenya 
three times during his lifetime. Yet he, like Kofi and the girls above, did not know 
what it is like to grow up outside Norway. Kofi said he views himself as from the 
Ivory Coast because his parents are from that country, while David said “I think of 
myself as Norwegian, although I feel that I am from another country and like to say 
I am from another country. I like to say that I am from Kenya. I am ‘half,’ but some 
people think I am ‘whole,’ from another country; but most people think I am ‘half,’ 
and when people ask I say I am ‘half.’” 

David said he preferred to say he was from another country because he hung out 
with people who are not ethnic Norwegian. His choice of friends may also be 
because he looks “foreign” with dark skin and African curly hair, like many of the 
others. In his everyday life he navigates and negotiates various cultural values by 
hanging out with peers having both non-Norwegian and ethnic Norwegian parents. 
However, an experience of belonging appears more connected to hanging out with 
children of immigrants. This may be because possible ethnic Norwegian friends are 
few in this area and children of immigrants look more similar to him. Again, the 
issue of skin colour appears relevant. The American psychologist Beverly Daniel 
Tatum, in her book Why are all the black kids sitting together in the cafeteria? 
(2003), argues that it is a necessary step in young people’s identity construction to 
hang out and seek belonging among those with the same racialized ethnic origin. 
David and other children in Dal appear to support Tatum’s claim of youth seeking 
belonging with others they define as “similar” regarding physical appearance and 
ethnic identity (Rysst 2014). 

As indicated in the case of the girls, the boys’ emphasis on non-Norwegian 
identity may be in part related to the fact that they have given up ever being called 
“Norwegian” by others because of their appearance. As already mentioned, both 
Kofi and David are very dark-skinned. Previous research has illustrated the 
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importance of whiteness for successful Nordic identity labelling (Hubinette and 
Tigervall 2009; Prieur 2004). This may be something these children have experi- 
enced in one way or another and, if so, the issue of skin colour and identity may be 
understood as highly contested. One possibility is that, because they know that their 
appearances hinder them in passing as ethnic Norwegians, they construct hybrid 
gendered ethnic identities in a third space marking them off from majority 
Norwegians. 

As these examples indicate, I suggest the expression and question “always a 
foreigner?” is relevant among the “foreigners” I studied because they appear to 
claim an identity as “foreigners” rather than “Norwegians.” My conversation with 
Melek, of Turkish origin, and Hadia, of Moroccan origin, also underlines this: 


Mari: What do you think about having a Norwegian identity? I know that at this school you 
classify yourselves as “Norwegians” and “foreigners.” How do you think about yourself? 


Hadia: I think that I am a foreigner! 
Melek: So do I, even though I was born in Norway. 


Mari: Do you think that’s ok, do you like it that way, your appearance (fair skinned) is after 
all not obviously foreign? 


[Both of them laugh]. 
Hadia: But I like it... 
Mari: You like saying that you are a foreigner? 


Hadia: Yes, but it is so common here, it’s not something I like or not, it’s common, yes. 
I can say I am a foreigner everywhere in Norway, sort of. 


Mari: You too? [I address Melek]. 


Melek: Yes, it's very common, normal, I don't reflect about it, I just say I am a foreigner, 
sort of, that I come from Turkey. 


Mari: I understand from what you say here, that it's not important for you to be classified 
and labelled Norwegian? 


Both: No. 
Mari: And what about David? Would you say he is Norwegian or foreigner? 


Melek: Both, he is both really... I really think he is the same as us, because even though we 
experience ourselves as foreigners, we are Norwegian as well. We were born and raised 
here, so we are used to this culture, and when we go to Turkey or Morocco, we experience a 
difference between us and the people living there. They look upon us as more Norwegian 
than Turkish, I think. 


As is indicated in this conversation, physiological characteristics are important. 
David, although his mother is all white and he has lived his whole life in Norway, is 
classified as both a foreigner and Norwegian, probably because of his dark skin 
colour. This suggestion is based on the fact that his African father has not been 
living with David or the mother for many years; they have no contact. Besides, 
David has only friends of foreign origin, in addition to one of mixed origin in a 
higher grade, who is also dark skinned. 
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The conversation also illustrates the relevance of multiple identities, here from 
the point of view of others than themselves: they are classified as Norwegian in 
their “homeland” but as “foreigners” in Norway. They have one foot in two cul- 
tures, not two feet in one culture. As such, skin colour, understood broadly, appears 
as having high relevance in a migrancy perspective. Recall Nare’s definition of 
migrancy described at the beginning of this chapter. In Norway, skin colour appears 
to decisively illustrate migrancy as something “which is inscribed on certain bodies 
by the larger society in general” (Nare 2012, 604). The consequence in my study 
was that children conceptualized themselves as “Norwegian,” “foreigner,” or the 
hybrid “Norwegian-Pakistani” depending on the context (they also used other 
hybrid ethnic combinations). 


The Importance of Appearance: Clothes 


The importance of appearance for ethnic identity construction also involves 
clothing, as Nasreen indicated above: “People can see whether you are Norwegian 
by the way you dress; they [Norwegians] dress in ‘short’ clothes.” This utterance 
implicitly points to the intermingling of ethnic identity construction and age and 
gender, as well as religion and sexuality. Among the study participants, Islam was 
the only religion referred to in relation to clothes and dress. Other options were 
inspired by main street fashion. Nasreen’s statement also points to what I read as an 
illustration of contested childhood: the negotiation of different, conflicting cultural 
values regarding what is considered suitable attire, and thus gender construction. 
Our conversations on clothing, first in the 8th and later in the 9th grade, highlight 
the importance of a covering-up code, directly informed by cultural interpretations 
of Islam. “Short” clothes do not cover the body and are thus not acceptable. 

In the group interview referred to above with Pernille, Sahra, and Fatima, who 
wore a hijab, I asked explicitly about clothing styles among their classmates. Fatima 
said, “The three of us sport almost the same style.” I then commented on her hijab, 
an item not worn by the other two girls. She said that besides for the hijab, “we like 
the same clothes.” The following conversation ensued: 


Sahra: We don’t like short clothes; we want to hide our bottoms... 


Mari: Hmm... I think that is rather usual among Muslim girls... ethnic Norwegians don’t 
think like this? 


Sahra: No, she (Pernille) is very influenced by how we... I don’t mean to insult by saying 
this... but one gets influenced by the people one hangs out with and she doesn’t socialize 
with very many Norwegians... 


Pernille: In Norway when I wear shorts I have something underneath (tights), but if I am 
elsewhere, I can go without because there I don’t know people. And then I don’t get gazes 
or comments on what I wear. But I can get that here if I only wear shorts... 


Mari: But what kind of comments do you risk getting? 
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Sahra: She has never got any, but mostly from the boys... they can look at you in a 
mischievous way and ask “what are you wearing,” sort of... 


Sahra and Fatima then comment that Pernille once wore shorts to school, at 
which Pernille underscores that she wore tights underneath, meaning that her legs 
were acceptably covered. This suggests that Sahra and Fatima believe Pernille lacks 
the proper skills for dressing acceptably. In their view, wearing shorts to school is 
just not done, while tights are ok as long as they are combined with a long tunika, 
shirt or sweater. 

They also add that in general, they do not like showing much of their bodies, so 
they wear long sweaters, jackets, or tunics over jeans or tights. Pernille, in spite of 
being ethnic Norwegian, still wanted to cover up in situations where she risked 
comments (Rysst 2014). In other words, her gendered subject position differed 
according to social context; one among peers of foreign origin and another among 
people of unknown origins and/or ethnic Norwegians. It is worth noting that, as a 
13-year-old, she preferred a style I read as hybrid rather than Norwegian. I interpret 
Pernille’s choice of style, and thus gender construction, as her way of securing her 
friendships, particularly with Sahra. Sahra, as a Muslim, has internalized and acted 
according to the covering-up code. Pernille adapted to the Dal majority’s dressing 
norms which probably made it easier for her to experience belonging among her 
best friend(s) in most of the peer contexts. 

Pernille is the only child in this study who explicitly expressed what I interpret 
as an indication of a shifting self, or variations of subject position according to 
context. Still, Muslim girls’ way of dressing and behaving in family contexts versus 
school and peers shows the relevance of a “shifting selves” perspective, which I 
return to at the end of this subsection. Only four of the thirteen girls in the 8th grade 
wore headscarves. However, the majority of the girls wore very modest clothing, 
concealing rather than revealing the shapes of their bodies. Only three girls—Melek 
of Turkish origin, Nasreen of Pakistani origin, and Helen of Thai origin—adopted 
mainstream Western fashion, usually tight jeans with short blouses or sweaters. 
I am not sure if Malek or Nasreen wore more traditional clothing proscribed for 
Muslim girls within their familial context. 

We discussed the clothing styles of the other girls in the students’ class, and thus 
gained insight into how the girls felt they presented themselves. The 
thirteen-year-olds, Sahra, Pernille, and Fatima agreed that there existed an 
“ethnic-religious style.” This included the hijabs and long traditional skirts typical 
of Somali girls. They also mentioned the three girls in their class who sport the 
“Norwegian style” of tight jeans with shorter sweaters. Sahra, Pernille, and Fatima, 
however, are somewhere in between these two. They are bricoleurs, or navigators 
of culture. In line with this, I interpret them as constructing a hybrid gendered 
ethnic identity, which represents the third feminine position in their peer culture. By 
positioning themselves in this way, they managed to fit in among Muslims 
expecting them to hide their bodies, and among Norwegians, because these girls 
bought their clothes in the same shops as Norwegians. The only difference was that 
they more often bought longer tops to cover their bottoms if they wore tight jeans, 
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and did not wear shorts to school. This was the general fashion among Norwegian 
teenagers in 2013-2014. The majority of girls at Dal school are understood to “do 
gender” through varieties of this hybrid style, which may be with or without hijabs, 
but which generally had covering up at its core (Rysst 2014). 

Kofi and David confirmed that the highly gendered norm of girls covering up is 
part of their peer context. In contrast to the girls, the boys at Dal did not mark 
themselves off from ethnic Norwegian boys in the same conspicuous manner. They 
had no religiously derived dress codes. I therefore did not talk with them about their 
own ways of dressing, but was curious about the boys’ opinions of girls’ presen- 
tations of self and ways of dressing. I broached the subject by asking who they 
considered to be the popular girls in their class. David said quickly “Some think 
they are more popular” (and indicated Nasreen). We commented on the appearances 
of the girls in general, noting that some girls wore hijabs but otherwise most wore 
Norwegian (covering up) clothes. Then David said that “girls get a plus if they wear 
a hijab; it is a good thing.” Kofi added “It’s a good thing to cover up when young,” 
which was a unanimous opinion, they agreed, at this school. 

Against this backdrop, Melek and Nasreen were of particular interest because 
they wear Norwegian-style clothing despite being Muslim and well aware of the 
dominant gender hierarchy at Dal. As we have seen, the majority of girls and boys 
in the 8th grade, irrespective of religious or ethnic background, appeared to agree 
on the value of covering-up which illustrates the ideological power hierarchy at this 
school and is also an indication of how their childhood is contested. This hierarchy 
had Islamic-inspired cultural values at the top, which organized Islamic-inspired 
femininities to encompass the covering-up dress code. Embedded in this cultural 
interpretation of Islam is heterosexual normativity. According to Judith Butler, 
heterosexual normativity refers to an institutionalized assumption that all humans 
are heterosexual as a basis for the organization of modern life (Butler 1993, 3). The 
girls construct their gendered ethnic identity according to a factual or imagined 
heterosexual judging gaze informed by a cultural interpretation of Islam. This gaze 
may be interpreted as an experience of being uncomfortable when concealment was 
violated, and appeared in the interviews with most of the girls. The following 
conversation with Hadia, who has Moroccan parents, and Melek in the 9th grade is 
particularly interesting, because, as mentioned above, Melek was one of the girls 
not covering up in the 8th grade: 


Hadia: For me it is, like uncomfortable, to wear low necked jumpers and clothes that don’t 
conceal... 


Mari: But why is it important to wear long sweaters and such? 


Melek: As Hadia said, I don’t feel very comfortable either if I wear a very open top, or 
sweater, I don’t feel comfortable, some use long sweaters because they think that is correct 
in their culture or religion, while others do it because they don’t feel comfortable. So... yes. 


Nasreen, who did not cover up in the 8th grade either, can now be understood to 
also position her gender construction in the covering up discourse. The following 
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conversation was part of the interview with Saira and Nasreen cited previously. The 
conversation on covering up started with religion: 


Nasreen: Our parents would like us to be as religious as they are, but they don’t force us, 
they say that girls should cover up in our religion, but they also say it’s up to us. They don’t 
say “cover up,” but rather “pray, it only takes you three minutes!” 


Mari: But when you shop for clothes, do you choose clothes that cover up? 


Saira: Well, I look for clothes that conceal, but if I find something else very nice, I buy it, 
and put something longer underneath or over the shorter one. 


Mari: And what exactly, is it you want to conceal? 
Saira: [Laughs] the bottom... 
Nasreen: Your skin, hair and bottom... 


Mari: Hmm, yes. And last year it was easy to buy fashionable clothes that covered up. But 
now these are more difficult to find? 


Saira: Yes, now the clothes are sort of... shorter... And it is difficult, yes. Because we 
cannot wear the same old sweaters and dresses every day! The Norwegian girls have a 
much easier time finding suitable clothes! 


The narratives of all these girls indicate that gendered ethnic identity construc- 
tion at Dal involves the covering up dress code as a vital element. They all have 
internalized that they are to hide their bottoms and skin. In addition, they are aware 
of the restrictions they, as Muslim girls, experience compared to ethnic 
Norwegians, indicating different parental practices and thus contestations of 
childhood. There is some implicit envy, or at least ambivalence, in what they say: 


Saira: I think that the Norwegian girls, it’s not difficult for them to choose clothes and such, 
because they can wear what they want, the parents don’t say anything, they don’t have to 
cover up... 


Mari: So you think that Norwegian girls have an easier time? 


Nasreen and Saira: Yes, because we have some simple rules, that we have to wear certain 
clothes, we have to think twice, it takes time for us to get dressed properly. 


Nasreen: But it’s not that we very much want to dress “Norwegian,” it’s sort of ok for us, 
we create our own style. And when we are going to a party with only girls, we don’t dress 
according to the *rules”!! [she laughs loudly]. 


This also indicates how their construction of gendered ethnic identity is influ- 
enced by values deriving from both their parents’ country of origin and from 
Norway where they were born. Nasreen and Saira reflect on how they experience 
their own situation regarding socially acceptable clothes compared to how they 
consider ethnic Norwegian girls’ situation. They negotiate cultural values of gender 
in order to comply with the existing cultural norms in their various social contexts. 
The conversation also illustrates contested childhood and shifting selves related to 
the dominant Islam-inspired discourse of covering up and conflicting Norwegian 
values: “And when we are going to a party with only girls, we don’t dress according 
to the ‘rules’!!” One subject position is to follow parental-imposed gender rules of 
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covering up and modesty when they are in public contexts with both genders and in 
family contexts. The other is to break these rules when they are in the company of 
female peers, because they appear irrelevant from a heterosexual normative 
standpoint. 

The heterosexual male gaze is also part of how girls construct gender through 
clothes. The girls related to this in an ambiguous and interesting manner. In the 8th 
grade, the boys said they thought it a good idea for girls to cover up. When I 
confronted Fatima, Pernille, and Sahra about this, they laughed, and Sahra said: “If 
that was so then, this has changed now! They like girls that show their bottoms... 
we notice that they look at us...” Nasreen and Saira reacted in a similar manner, and 
even said that they felt the boys to be hypocrites. Saira commented: “Fuck, no!” 
And Nasreen continued: “Well, they can probably say to you and older people that 
they like girls who cover up, but we know what they really mean inside... they tell 
us about nice girls elsewhere who have attractive bottoms and bodies...” It appears 
that the girls did care about the boys’ views on attractiveness. So when I asked if 
they dress and act in accordance with what they believed the boys like 
(heteronormativity), Saira said: “Yes, in a way, because we want them to like us...” 
This dialogue may point to how the boys relate, unconsciously, to the whore and 
Madonna discourse: respectable girls cover up, while uncovered girls are more 
exciting. The girls accordingly experienced contradictory and ambiguous expec- 
tations in their construction of gendered ethnic identity as Muslim 
Turkish-Norwegians, Muslim Moroccan-Norwegians and Muslim 
Pakistani-Norwegians girls. 

The varieties of femininities were more difficult to distinguish in the 9th grade 
compared to the 8th. The hybrid dressing style of simultaneous concealment and 
fashion was stretched to its limits when mainstream fashion dictated even shorter 
skirts than last year. The covering up code met structural restrictions by way of the 
latest fashion design. This meant girls had to combine older, longer clothes with 
new, shorter ones. It also meant they had to show more of their bottoms than before. 
They knew the boys preferred this, but their parents probably did not. I frequently 
observed girls desperately pulling down and stretching their sweaters as far as they 
would go in order to hide more of their bottoms. The result was the same femininity 
positions as before, but the hybrid had come closer to the Norwegian way of not 
covering up (Rysst 2014). 


The Importance of Language 


An interesting, related issue is the development of spoken language among 
Norwegian-born children and youth of immigrant parents. Norwegian integration 
and school policy underlines the importance of learning the Norwegian language. 
This is prioritized in Dal from a very early age, as kindergartens have reduced their 
fees in order to help children of immigrant parents to learn Norwegian before 
entering school. Even though all my informants were born and raised in Norway, 
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they still speak with a recognizable accent. This applies to girls and boys of all 
ethnic backgrounds and their particular way of speaking is widespread in the area. 
For instance, it dominates at the Club, a free leisure time youth programme orga- 
nized by the local school authorities. The Club offers a programme for children of 
all ages (10-16) and both sexes, and constitutes a third space in the sense that most 
of the young people who use the Club regularly have parents of various foreign 
origins. Hybrid cultural expressions like rap music fill this place. The Norwegian 
language is mixed with English and words from Urdu and other languages into 
what has been termed “kebab-Norwegian”—a hybrid, “cool” social dialect under- 
stood as part of their identity construction. It may be read as an effort to increase 
their dignity and self-respect. The dialect does not only include new words, but also 
“incorrect,” unconventional grammar and new intonation. This makes their spoken 
language sound “foreign” compared to other Norwegian dialects and underlines 
their understanding of themselves as “foreigners.” Most interestingly, the ethnic 
Norwegians use this social dialect as well, illustrating how a minority group adapts 
to the norms of the majority. When I confronted the girls when they had entered the 
9th grade about this particular way of speaking, they were astonished: 


Mari: Are you aware of the fact that you talk with a different intonation than people do in 
other parts of Oslo? 


Fatima, Sahra and Pernille: Do we?? 
Fatima: I haven’t noticed. I think we talk the same all of us... 


Mari: No, you don’t. It is also audible during Norwegian classes, when you are to perform 
something in class, you have this special dialect. 


Sahra and Fatima: We haven’t noticed it. 
Mari: You haven’t thought about it? 


Both: No. But Melek talks a bit more adult like when she presents something, she has a 
richer vocabulary. 


Mari: So you don’t know that you have a special intonation, your own dialect... 
Sahra: Do you mean kebab-Norwegian?? We know THAT! 

Mari: Do you talk that way as well? 

Sahra: Not as a language, but when we are making jokes and fooling around... 
Pernille: Just a few words. 

Sahra: Our language is not like that [meaning kebab-Norwegian]. 

Mari: But is there anyone in this class using such a language? 

Sahra: The boys! 

Mari: Do you mean that the boys use kebab-Norwegian more than you do? 

All: Yes, they really only speak that way. 


Pernille: They don’t speak proper Norwegian, sort of, they talk with big words, that’s how 
they always talk to each other. 
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Before this interview, I had wondered if kebab-Norwegian was more advanced 
and ordinary among the boys. I wondered if the dialect served as a more important 
identity marker among them because clothes did not have the same role as markers 
of belonging as among the girls. The girls above confirmed this assumption. 
According to them, the boys mostly speak in this fashion and have a wider 
vocabulary, while the girls use this dialect (the words) only occasionally. However, 
the intonation was constant for both girls and boys. The dialect is an indication of 
how particular hybrid expressions develop in a third space to ensure social inclusion 
and dignity within a contested childhood and migrancy framework. 


Concluding Remarks: Contesting Ascribed Ethnic Identities 
in Migrancy 


This chapter has shown and discussed the challenges children of foreign-born 
parents face in their ethnic identity constructions in Norway, which includes con- 
testing and navigating cultural values of both their parents’ country of origin and 
the country in which they are born. As bricoleurs and competent navigators of 
culture, the boys’ and girls’ identity constructions move beyond the emic 
dichotomous social categories of “Norwegian” and “foreigner.” The children 
construct hybrid identities such as Norwegian-Pakistani, which may or may not 
include an Islamic-inspired feminine dress code of covering up, in addition to a 
particular social dialect. 

The complex relationship between gender, ethnicity, age, and religion regarding 
identity construction has been shown to have various expressions depending on 
social context. This suggests that future studies of migrancy and hybridity may 
fruitfully be combined with postcolonial theory emphasizing both the phenomenon 
of “third spaces” and the importance of “shifting selves” depending on social 
contexts. These theoretical perspectives combined may allow us to elucidate how 
ascribed ethnic identities and migrancy frameworks may be approached in order to 
reduce the intensity of future contestations of childhood. 
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Chapter 10 


Looking Ahead: Contested Childhoods 
and Migrancy 


Elzbieta M. Gozdziak and Marie Louise Seeberg 


At the beginning of this volume, we explained how our interest in globalization’s 
changing ideas and practices of childhood led us to propose ‘contested childhoods’ 
and ‘growing up in migrancy’ as twin conceptual tools. The purpose was to 
understand the migration, governance, and identity processes currently involving 
children and ideas of childhood. In this final chapter, we return to this conceptual 
pair and reflect on some of the theoretical and policy implications of the concepts as 
emergent throughout the book. Whose children are we talking about? This ques- 
tion, raised in our first chapter, pinpoints the link between ‘contested childhoods’ 
and ‘growing up in migrancy’. Whose children are trafficked, seeking refuge, taken 
into custody, active in youth organisations, struggling and juggling in identity 
work? Which societies can claim them as their own, and build individual and 
societal futures accordingly? These are questions with far-reaching implications of a 
theoretical as well as a practical and policy-oriented nature. In this final chapter, we 
draw out and discuss some of these implications. 


Theoretical Implications 


Marie Louise: All these children and young people are growing up in migrancy, 
which is the main reason why their childhoods are contested. The very notion of 
migrancy appears to give non-migrants the right, or the feeling that they have the 
right, to decide who these children are, and define what is best for them now and in 
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the future. The space of migrancy allows majority populations to question the 
capabilities and qualifications of migrants: Are these children, as minors, capable of 
exerting agency? Are their families qualified to make life choices on their behalf? 
Or should they be protected against their own and their families’ attempts at 
exerting (misguided) agency, for their own and society’s good? Elzbieta’s chapter 
on trafficking is the only one that explicitly poses these questions, but they are also 
applicable to the other chapters. Running through the whole book is a conflict 
between paternalism on the part of powerful, non-migrant societies in the countries 
of residence, and resistance against such paternalism from the children and young 
people themselves and, to some extent, from their families. Without notions of 
migrancy that open up the space for ostensibly legitimate paternalism and subse- 
quent contestation, such struggles would have been much more limited. Other 
forms of paternalism—class or gender based, for instance—also form similar 
processes. It is clearly a matter of “power”; it is concomitantly a matter of what is 
usually referred to as “structure” and “agency”. Our combining “migrancy” with 
“contested childhoods” exposes how power travels in all directions, in all these 
very different settings. 

Let me try to set out some of the theoretical implications of this insight. I’ve 
always been a bit of a theory geek, so let me reach for some of the kinds of thinking 
that have fascinated me in the past and try to explain how I think they may help us 
understand the lives and contexts of children growing up in migrancy. First out was 
Gregory Bateson and his cybernetic systems theory. As a young student, I read and 
re-read his Mind and Nature (Bateson 1979) several summer holidays in a row, as 
well as his essays on the double bind, schismogenesis, and many other topics 
(Bateson 1972/2000). Running through Bateson’s work is what he calls “the pattern 
which connects,” and he sums up his central thesis as follows: “The pattern which 
connects is a metapattern. It is a pattern of patterns. It is that metapattern which 
defines the vast generalization that, indeed, it is patterns which connect” (Bateson 
1979, 11). This means, I believe, that rather than studying social objects separately, 
we should be looking for their interconnections and relationships. Moreover, we 
should be looking for systematic patterns in relationships and for what seemingly 
different forms of relationships and interconnections have in common. For example, 
rather than trying to understand what “childhood” or “migrancy” mean in a par- 
ticular setting, we would learn much more about reality by studying how ideas and 
practices of childhood and of migrancy are interconnected with each other and with 
other parts of the context in which migrant children and children of immigrants live. 
However, Bateson continued, “We have been trained to think of patterns, with the 
exception of those of music, as fixed affairs... In truth, the right way to begin to 
think about the pattern which connects is to think of it primarily (whatever that 
means) as a dance of interacting parts and only secondarily pegged down by various 
sorts of physical limits” (Bateson 1979, 13). Primarily, then, our concern should be 
on how patterns of relationships move, evolve, and change in similar ways and in 
on-going dynamics with their environments. This means that not only should we try 
to understand how our objects of study are interconnected: our attention should 
mainly be directed toward, or tuned into, the dynamics and processes that form the 
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moving patterns of connection. Ideas and practices of childhood and ideas and 
practices of migrancy are not fixed but moving relatively to each other and to other 
parts of their environments, and this dynamic movement creates and changes the 
patterns that connect. 

Although I still do not understand everything Bateson writes, he has certainly 
contributed strongly to shaping the way I think. His writings have also guided me 
through some of the more recent, related theories such as critical realism and 
complexity theory, both of which provide an alternative to conventional social 
theoretical perspectives (e.g. Morin 2008; Potter and López 2001; Walby 2007). 
These theorists regard social phenomena as interconnected systems rather than as 
structures versus agency—what’s more, they argue that social systems are always 
open, which means that parts of one system will always be interacting with parts of 
other systems (Danermark et al. 2002; Sayer 2010; Smith 1998). I also find relevant 
their emphasis on the historical embeddedness and “path dependency” of agency, 
so evident in the variety of ideas and practices of childhood worldwide as well as 
within national and local communities. So many practices and choices are simply 
not conceivable in other contexts. For instance, look at Ada’s chapter on “pro- 
tecting” Roma children in Norway—although the Roma do experience and respond 
to control and oppression in many other national settings, these play out in other, 
particular ways for particular historical reasons. Adaptation strategies that have 
worked well in the past may no longer give the intended results, because the present 
is always different and always changing. 

Critical realism as well as complexity and dynamic systems theories provide 
ways of thinking about society that dissolve the structure-agency dichotomy, 
replacing it with an approach foregrounding the dynamics of practice and process, 
as immanent in individuals as well as in larger social entities. The issue of whether 
social phenomena and events should be understood primarily in terms of structure, 
or primarily in terms of individual agency constitutes an ongoing challenge to the 
social sciences. While existing literature has tended to favour structural explana- 
tions at the expense of agency, or the other way around, I am much more interested 
in exploring how structure and agency interplay with each other and with power 
processes. “Pure” structure and “pure” agency are theoretical constructs that have 
little resonance with empirical research. If you focus on processes and systems, 
questions about where structure ends and agency begins just seem like a dead end— 
at least to me, they do. Is it not more interesting to explore identity processes as 
processes, rather than trying to pinpoint whether a young person is part of one or 
the other static social structure through individual choices? If we regard Czech, or 
Danish, or Norwegian, or any national society as open and dynamic systems, and 
the individuals as smaller open systems adapting to and thereby also changing the 
larger systems, to me that comes much closer to understanding what identity pro- 
cesses are all about. It also shows how influence and power are multi-directional. 
Even when relationships are clearly power asymmetrical, such as in all the chapters 
in this book, people don’t just sit there and let things happen. That’s not how people 
are and that’s not how power works. 
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So how may these approaches enable a new take on the links between power and 
the structure/agency problem? Well, that depends. Conventionally, power is 
understood either predominantly in terms of competing individual agency, or pre- 
dominantly in terms of agency as determined by structures. Which one of the two it 
will be depends not only on the taste of the beholder, but also on the nature of the 
evidence. Looking at my own chapter about child refugees in this light, the 
structural perspective may seem to dominate. After all, to what extent do refugees in 
general and child refugees in particular influence their own situation? A great deal, 
Pd say: Enough to create action in the systems around them. In spite of their plight, 
and in spite of our habit of thinking of refugees (and of children!) as powerless, the 
very existence of children who are refugees means that national states are forced to 
respond, even to the extent that a lack of response—ignoring them—is also a form 
of response that may in turn lead to action, for instance from civilians who feel that 
they are filling a void left open by the state’s failure to act. In most cases, how 
refugee children attempt to cross national boundaries prompts reactions from agents 
of the state. Border fences have been raised, refugee boats turned away, schools 
opened and closed, politicians confronted, laws changed, civilians arrested. Some 
of these actions lead to changes in the state systems, others reinforce existing 
characteristics, but the systems do not remain untouched. What connects these two 
systems, the child to the state, is what always connects systems: agency. If the 
heavy structure of the state does not make itself felt through the practices of its 
agents, the child will not feel it. If the child does not attempt to cross national 
boundaries, the state will have no such attempts to respond to. And in whichever 
way the state responds through its agents, this will create a new response from the 
child. I talk now as if there were only the state and the child, but this process 
involves other systems too. Families, the media, and party politics—it’s really an 
important empirical question: Which are the systems involved here? It’s the 
problem of context all over again: How does the scholar separate the relevant from 
the irrelevant? Where are the boundaries of the object of study? I think systems 
thinking helps here, too: follow human agency as it manifests itself in action and 
creates events. Who does what, and which systems does this action involve? Small 
systems and large systems all include both their own immanent structures and their 
own immanent agency, and this insight makes away with the dichotomous logic of 
structure vs. agency. 

Agency is often understood as equal to the individual potential to act, or to the 
realization of that potential. However, what constitutes an individual is not 
self-evident either, and groups may be said to possess agency. To Bateson, acts and 
agency are inextricable parts of the systems in which they take place (Bateson 2000 
[1972], p. 338). Maybe some inspiration from his theory of the double bind situ- 
ation could serve as another way to bring together our conceptual twins. A double 
bind situation, loosely described, is a sort of damned-if-you-do and 
damned-if-you-don’t scenario—say, the dilemma of trying to live up to the 
ostensibly conflicting demands of transnationalism and integrationalism at the same 
time. Therefore, if you are growing up in migrancy because you or your family 
originated “somewhere else”, your childhood will be a contested space. However, 
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taking into account the larger system of which both the diaspora and the country of 
residence are part may contribute to resolving this kind of locked situation," much 
as Bateson indicated that communicating about a double bind—not within it but 
about it, on a higher logical level of communication, would help resolve the situ- 
ation. That really brings into light the importance of theory to policy and practice. 


Policy and Programmatic Implications 


Elzbieta: Having lived in Washington, DC for over 30 years, having been a 
policy-maker in the U.S. Office of Refugee Resettlement, and having worked as a 
practicing anthropologist for decades, I bring to our debate a very pragmatic and 
policy-oriented perspective. While I appreciate theory as much as Marie Louise 
does, I am always anxious to find practical applications for theoretical concepts. 
Since migration studies are data driven, at least on this side of the Atlantic, I am 
also interested how empirical data—both quantitative and qualitative—can inform 
policy decisions and program design. Being a migrant and a first generation U.S. 
citizen, I am also very concerned with facilitating migrants’ participation in 
decision-making processes. Finally, I am also fascinated—and sometimes annoyed 
—with the language we use to describe children who are growing up in migrancy. 
The language deployed to discuss young migrants is not a matter of pure semantics 
but an important element of the discourse on identity and rights. 

I come from a country where identity is viewed through a primordial lens. One is 
Polish only if one’s social existence is characterized by immediate contiguity and 
kin connections with other Poles, by being born into a homogenous Polish ethnic 
community, Roman Catholic congregation, by speaking Polish as a mother tongue, 
and by following Polish social practices (whatever those are!) (Kempny 2010). In 
contrast, I live in a country where anybody can become American and where 
identity is not some static “given” (Geertz 1973), but a dynamic process of “be- 
coming” (see Jenkins 1996). In this volume, several contributors show how chil- 
dren contest or oscillate between these two approaches to identity construction, and 
how laws and policies on citizenship sometimes deprive them of the choice to assert 
their own identity and place them squarely in the “migrancy” framework even when 
the children have never migrated. 

As the case studies in this volume attest, in many European countries both policy 
makers and the general public do not commonly distinguish between immigrant 
children and children of immigrants; both are referred to as “children from immi- 
grant background”. The label of “migrancy” does not go away even when we are 
talking about children born in Norway or Denmark to immigrant parents. Ironically, 
as Helene and Rashmi show, the identity of children born in Denmark to a native 
Danish and an immigrant parent is commonly linked to the foreign-born parent not 
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to the white Danish parent. In the United States where the Constitution guarantees 
birthright citizenship to all children born in the country’s territory, regardless of 
parentage, we take great care to distinguish these two cohorts of children. In the 
U.S. we have also replaced the label “native language” with “heritage language” 
when talking about the young people growing up in migrancy and the children’s 
facility in the native language of their parents. Reading Marianne and Guro’s 
chapter I wondered whether and when the youth, born in Norway or having grown 
up in the country from an early age, engaged in building ethnic community-based 
organization, will start contesting the status quo of the public funding streams that 
force the youth to pay more attention to their cultural heritage then to civic and 
political participation in the mainstream society. Call me naive but despite the rise 
of xenophobia I am hopeful that as more and more countries become de facto 
countries of immigration both the rhetoric and the laws will change to reflect the 
fact that children of immigrants belong as much to their family as to the society into 
which they were born. This belonging ought to translate into inclusive language and 
full complement of rights bestowed on the children when they are born not at some 
later point in their lives when the government decides that they are worthy of being 
treated as full-fledged citizens. 

Meaningful participation of migrant, refugee, and trafficked children is essential 
in research, policy-making, and practice. Following the 1989 UN Convention on 
the Rights of the Child (CRC), “listening to children’s voices has become a 
powerful and pervasive mantra for activists and policy makers worldwide. 
However, despite such representations of the ‘voices of children,’ children them- 
selves may nonetheless, continue to find their voices silenced, suppressed, or 
ignored in their everyday lives” (James 2007, p. 261). In my studies of trafficked 
children I have seen time and time again how the “best interest of the child” 
principle deployed to guide service provision to trafficked adolescents contradicted 
their right to participate in determining what was best for them (Gozdziak 2016). 
Indeed, there is consensus in literature that Western policy makers and caretakers 
tend to prioritize the children’s perceived best interests over the children’s right to 
express their wishes and feelings (Bluebond-Langner and Korbin 2007). Service 
providers often justify their predisposition to decide the child’s best interest rather 
than advocating for her wishes and respecting her feelings by invoking the age of 
the youngsters they assist. They habitually treat all minors under the age of 18 as 
children and do not make distinctions between very young children and older 
adolescents. This conceptualization of young people under 18 years of age as 
passive and unknowing dependants without the ability to make independent deci- 
sions (see Christensen and James 2000; Jenks 1996), especially decisions regarding 
labour migration, contradicts the “evolving capacity” principle enshrined in the 
CRC. 

Don’t get me wrong, there are tremendous examples of immigrant youth 
asserting their agency and bringing about important political and social change, 
often against all odds. In the United States, the DREAMers, a movement of 
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undocumented high school students aspiring to attend college, transformed the 
national immigration debate and resulted in two important national immigration 
policies: Deferred Action for Childhood Arrivals (DACA) and Deferred Action for 
Parents of Americans and Lawful Permanent Residents (DAPA). DACA is an 
American immigration policy that allows certain undocumented immigrants who 
entered the country before their 16th birthday and before June 2007 to receive a 
renewable two-year work permit and exemption from deportation. DAPA is an 
immigration policy that grants deferred action status to certain undocumented im- 
migrants who have lived in the United States since 2010 and have children who are 
U.S. citizens or lawful permanent residents. At the state level, the DREAMers 
advocated for legislation allowing unauthorized students access to in-state tuition. 
Several states, including Arkansas, California, Colorado, Florida, Illinois, Kansas, 
Maryland, Nebraska, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Oregon, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, and Wisconsin, have passed such laws or DREAM Acts. These 
achievements are not insignificant; all came about because undocumented students 
staged occupations, hunger strikes, and demonstrations to get their voices heard. 
The adults, including policy-makers at the federal and state level as well as 
advocates in cities, towns, and neighbourhoods, recognized the youngsters’ ability 
to fight for their own rights and started taking their demands seriously. The 
DREAMers’ achievements ought to be seen as building blocks towards societal 
understanding that young people know best what is in their “best interest’. 

Unfortunately, in many instances decisions regarding migrant children are made 
without consultations with the young people or in an empirical vacuum. Both Ada 
and I write about our struggles to get access to the children we wanted to study. Ada 
ended up consulting secondary sources to carry out her analysis of the protective 
regimes deployed to care for Roma children in Norway. I persevered and managed 
to talk to quite a number of children and youth trafficked to the United States. We 
remain optimistic that policy makers and service providers will ultimately realize 
the benefits stemming from research with and about migrant and minority children. 
I am particularly hopeful that funders will support innovative participatory action 
research with migrant children. 


Implications for Further Research, Practices, and Policies 


Accounts about children and adolescents on the move are often rooted in human- 
itarian narratives (Boyden and de Berry 2004). These narratives have focused 
mainly on protection of child migrants from harm and provision of needed 
resources, and less on participation (Bluebond-Langner and Korbin 2007). These 
narratives are often based on a single universal definition of childhood enshrined in 
international humanitarian and human rights law and ignore the fact that there is no 
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universal experience or understanding of childhood. They conceptualize “child 
migrants,” “child labourers,” “trafficked children”, and “child soldiers” as products 
of adult agency and presuppose that children are dependent, exploited, and pow- 
erless (Rosen 2007, p. 297). These common assumptions of child migration as an 
inevitably exploitative phenomenon reflect views of children as incapable of 
independent economic or political agency. Such views were prevalent in European 
and North American scholarship until the 1990s and are still historically embedded 
in these societies. However, first in academia and—slowly and erratically—in other 
parts of society they have gradually been replaced by the new paradigm in child- 
hood studies, where the agency and subjectivity of children takes front stage. We 
are concerned, however, that this development is uneven so that policy makers and 
practitioners are not necessarily appreciative of this paradigm shift—and, ironically, 
that the conditions for foregrounding children’s subjectivity may be laid down by 
adults. We are also apprehensive of any foregrounding of the agency of children at 
the cost of social structures that have real impact on children’s experiences, 
opportunities, and spaces for navigation and agency. 

Our aim is that research on migrant children, such as the case studies included in 
this volume, will continue to enhance our understanding of their multifaceted 
experiences. Enhanced partnership between and among researchers and practi- 
tioners will help develop models of good practice. Several contributors to this 
volume have already shown examples of good practice in research with children 
and youth by employing innovative data collection methodologies focused on 
eliciting narratives from the point of view of the youth, not just by talking to their 
teachers, social workers, and parents. Without a doubt, more is needed both in 
research and in praxis. We are optimistic that empirical research presented in this 
and similar volumes will result in culturally appropriate and effective policies for 
migrant children and children who are growing up in migrancy. We are already 
seeing positive effects of Elzbieta’s research with trafficked adolescents, and more 
recently newly arrived Central American youth, on how services to young migrants 
expanded to include not just basic education, but also vocational training and 
employment placement. These efforts are directly related to the recognition that 
young migrants—especially those living in non-welfare states—need to find suit- 
able livelihoods. The social workers who were co-researchers on the study of 
trafficked children took the results of the research and implemented training pro- 
grams to explore the nexus of resiliency. 

Acknowledging that migrant children do not speak with one single voice, this 
volume bears testimony to the enormous diversity and complexity of child mi- 
gration and of children who are growing up in migrancy. This complexity offers a 
remarkable potential for scholarly advancement, but also poses difficulties to 
practitioners and policymakers seeking standardized responses. Indeed, building 
fruitful bridges between research-based evidence and action on behalf of children is 
one of the most pressing challenges facing those working to improve the lives of 
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migrant children worldwide. Protection, provision and participation, the three 
interlocking principles of the Convention on the Rights of the Child, are indis- 
pensable in addressing contested childhoods—in scholarship, policy-making, and 
practice. The key feature of contested childhoods is that children growing up in 
migrancy have agency, yet are also vulnerable in important ways. 
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